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Tuts Clara, then, was the grass- 
hopper and butterfly, as he had first 
called her, whose deep blue eyes would 
persist in gazing out of the Lake of 
Garda upon the youth who had lik- 
ened himself in contrast to a bee or a 
grub. Some few sunny days by the 
said lakeside, with long, deep, and 
earnest conversations upon matters 
which both had at heart, had forged a 
stronger link between these two than 
either of them could by any means 
have suspected on the first of those 
days when a chance had thrown them 
together. At the end of these first few 
days’ acquaintance they seemed to 
be old friends, and to know a great 
deal of one another already. Indeed, 
they did so, though there was very 
much of which they were in strange 
ignorance ; for though each knew by 
that time many of the innermost 
thoughts of the other, their singular 
contrasts and still more singular 
agreements, yet itis doubtful whether 
Clara knew, on the day after their 
parting, that her new friend’s name 
was Mark Brandling; and beyond a 
doubt that she could not have told 
what his calling was, nor on what 
business he was in Lombardy. As 
for Mark, he was not a little surprised, 
the next morning, to learn from 
snatches of the Oxonians’ conversa- 
tion, who were breakfasting at the 
upper end of the table at which he 
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himself was sitting, how much infor- 
mation those ingenious youths had 
picked up concerning the young lady, 
of whom they had enjoyed at best a 
glimpse at her departure—informa- 
tion partly strange and unexpected to 
him, her friend and adopted brother. 

“T wish Ingram had lost his Catul- 
lus,” said Digby, pausing in his vi- 
gorous onslaught on the breakfast ; 
“ he’s been hammeringall the morning 
at translating an ode into hendeca- 
syllabics, to judge by his puzzlebrain 
looks.” 

“Wrong for once, my boy,” an- 
swered the first-class man ; “I hate 
all translations, and have given Ca- 
tullus no thought since last night.” 

“Well, then, you have been con- 
cocting an abstruse refutation of Tre- 
lawney’s theory, concerning the site 
of the garden of the Hesperides, 
which he flatters himself to have dis- 
covered three miles from his father’s 
park palings in Cornwall.” 

“None of your jokes upon me, 
Master Digby,” interposed the Cor- 
nishman ; “ you are all abroad about 
Ingram now; and Ill bet any gen- 
tleman a zwanziger that I name 
what's uppermost in his mind this 
morning.” 

“Done,” said Ingram, himself; 
“betting’s not much in my way; but 
I think I’m safe this time.” 

“Who spied a little boat from be- 
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hind an olive-tree? Ah, my ‘good 
fellow, I give no trust ; toss me your 
zwanziger,” said Trelawney, with a 
knowing laugh ; and Ingram, slightly 
blushing, complied with the request. 

“ A fair hit,” said Windlesham, as 
Digby laughed aloud ; “so Master 
Ingram, you read Catullus to some 
purpose. Well, what did you think 
of her ?” 

* Her,” answered thescholar, “who 
spoke of her ?” 

“ But I spied the boatie, too, lying 
close up in the reeds,” laughed Win- 
dlesham ; “and I had a near view of 
the ladye fair long before she stepped 
so daintily on board of it, and went 
dancing away over the glassy swell 
to Desenzano. Come, Ingram, confess 
that you thought her charming, and 
in compassion I'll tell you the name 
of your charmer.” 

“Howcame youtoknow hername?’ 
asked Trelawney ; “that is a piece of 
information of which I thought my- 
self exclusively possessed.” 

“T come to know, indeed! I got it 
from the landlord, thanks, as Digby 
would say, to my knowledge of the 
language. But how came you to 


know, for the landlord can’t speak 
Cornish ?” 

“ What is her name, then ?”’ 

“ Donna Clara.” 

“Donna fiddlestick! her 
Clara Jerningham, and she’s an Eng- 


name’s 
lish girl. I saw a boatman coming 
along with her little portmanteau, 
and being curious to know her name, 
all for Ingram’s sake, of course, I 
tripped him up by accident when he 
passed me, and then politely helped 
to put the box on his shoulder again, 
after reading the name on a little 
brass plate. There now, Ingram! 
what an opening you have for a Greek 
sonnet: only Jerningham’s a hard 
name to put into Greek.” 

“A Greek sonnet, indeed,” said 
Ingram ; “I know who is likely to 
be plucked for his ‘ great-go,’ if that’s 
the extent of his knowledge of Greek 
poetry.” 

“ Hang great-go!” quoth Trelawney, 
“don’t embitter the ‘long’ with such 
awful reminiscences ; but let Win 
call for the bill, if you’ve done break- 
fast, and let’s have up the vetturino 
to the door.” 

The young nobleman, who was the 
linguist of the party, disappeared 
hereupon to settle with mine host 
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and order the carriage. When he en- 
tered the room again he exclaimed, 

“Good news for Ingram! We shall 
see her again at Venice ; so as far as 
distant admiration goes, romantic de- 
votion, and soforth, you shall have 
your heart’s content, old fellow; but 
if matters go further, I shall deem it 
my imperious, though painful duty to 
step in and cut you out, for she won’t 
suit your book in the long run.” 

“Why not?” said Ingram, rather 
nettled at the conceitedness of this 
last sortie. 

“Why, man, she is a singer: the 
new prima donna at the Fenice in 
Venice, so they tell me; and I opine 
that will hardly jump with your views 
for the future, a parsonage and 
pupils.” 

It was well for all parties that Mark 
was no longer in the room when this 
was said. He had not relished the 
turn which the conversation had taken 
from the first, feeling inexpressibly an- 
noyed at the mere mention of Clara 
by the young tourists. Windlesham’s 
last sally, which had nettled Ingram, 
would inevitably have passed his pa- 
tience. As it was, he had shouldered 
his knapsack, and was walking along 
the straight, dusty, poplar-lined road, 
much revolving in his mind the talk of 
the Oxonians, angry with himself for 
feeling vexed upon no just grounds. 
Soon the jingling of their horses’ bells 
struck upon his ear, but not before 
he had himself been espied by the 
keen eye of Digby, who having cor- 
dially embraced the hypothesis of 
his being a Cambridge-man was loth 
to abandon all prospect of his ser- 
vices, in the event of some possible 
rowing-match, and who therefore 
moved that he should be requested, 
when overtaken, to occupy the spare 
seat beside the driver. There was no 
resisting the frank good-humour of 
Digby’s hail; so, after one moment of 
hesitation, Mark found himself en- 
sconced behind the old sun-dried 
leather apron of the “vettura,” with 
his knapsack, in guise of footstool, 
under his feet. The driver jerked the 
reins and cracked the whip, the horses’ 
bells set again to jingle, and amidst 
clouds of dust, under a torrid sky, 
they rolled on towards Verona. Those 
who remember the old jog-trot of such 
conveyances, now probably extinct in 
Lombardy, know right well that it was 
a promoter of sultry drowsiness rather 
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than of brisk conversation. For miles 
together there was scarcely one word 
spoken, except such as passed between 
Mark and the vetturino, who finding 
that the young man beside him spoke 
Italian more intelligibly than most of 
his countrymen on their travels, pro- 
ceeded to catechise him upon the 
nature, mischiefs, and dangers of the 
railway, with which his native plains 
were threatened. He could not have 
found a better informant, perhaps, 
than Mark, in all Italy, and therefore 
much as the old fellow abhorred the 
heretical doctrines he evidently held 
in favour of that vile method of loco- 
motion, he and his companion found 
plenty to talk about. 

Inside the vehicle, Trelawney be- 
guiled the time by counting the 
poplar-trees till he fell asleep; a 
moment anxiously watched for by 
Digby, who sat opposite, and consid- 
erately tickled his nose with a straw 
so soon as the desired event took 
place. Hereupon the Cornishman 
starting up struck his friend in pure 
jollity a blow that might have broken 
the ribs of an ordinary mortal, and 
their difference being thus amicably 
adjusted, both worthies coiled them- 
selves into their respective corners 
and snored. Windlesham, who had 
lighted his cigar as was his wont, was 
trying hard to discover whether Ing- 
ram’s eyes were also closed, and with 
that intent peered at him through 
the smoke at intervals ; but the shade 
of thescholar’scap was so closely drawn 
over his brow that, after all, he could 
not clearly ascertain his point. If 
Ingram’s eyes were closed, they were 
not closed in sleep ; though for no- 
velty and strangeness the thoughts 
that were flitting across his brain 
might well seem to him the mockeries 
of a dream. Close his eyes as he 
would, they were obstinate in follow- 
ing still across the heaving waters of 
Garda, the little boat in which Clara 
Jerningham had left the Albergo yes- 
terday. Stop his ears as he would, 
there was no stopping the words 
which had so piqued him from ring- 
ing in them still. It was very true 
his prospects were a “ parsonage and 
pupils,” and how to reconcile such 
notions with the image of a prima 
donna at the Fenice was utterly 
beyond reach of his faculties. But 
the most provoking part of it was 
that he could not persuade himself 
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that no real or imaginary need existed 
of reconciling such notions to one 
another at all. A stately figure, yet 
graceful, dark eyelashes, and deep 
blue eyes, braided hair, silky and 
brown—these were new things for 
him to think about. After all, per- 
haps, it was the sweet nobility of 
that thoughtful brow which haunted 
his thoughts more than any other 
thing about her. Oh, if Windlesham, 
from behind the smoke of his cigar, 
could but guess the sad disorder of 
that calm studious brain opposite, 
poor Ingram might as well break up 
the long vacation party, and return 
forthwith to college. And, perhaps, 
Ingram will do so as it is; he has 
thought of doing so—of leaving his 
companions at Verona, and turning 
his steps homeward. If he went on to 
Venice he might see her again, as 
Windlesham truly said ; might see 
her even without going to the Fenice, 
which was not a likely place for him 
to go to. But what if he should see 
her there? Could there be danger 
or harm in that? Besides which 
Windlesham well knew that he had 
never been in Venice before, and 
longed to see that city more than 
any, save Rome, in Italy. If he ran 
away at Verona, that keen tormentor 
would have his suspicions ; ten to one 
but he would guess how matters 
stood ; and all college would hear of 
it next term. Well, at all events, 
there was no use in deciding just 
then ; he would think about it; and 
so he did, long after Digby and Tre- 
lawney had waked up again and were 
betting noisily on the numbers of 
mouse-coloured oxen that should pass 
the carriage-doors right or left. 

It was late in the day when they 
reached the gates of Verona. Thevine- 
dressers of the neighbouring villages 
were already gliding out upon the road 
from the thick bowers of trellised 
foliage on either side, and returnin 
home in groups with laughter | 
singing. When they had passed the 
fortified entrances of the city, and 
were come to the open space before 
the Church of San Zeno, Mark, whose 
name and condition yet remained a 
mystery to the Oxonians, requested 
the driver to stop, not a little to the 
astonishment of Windlesham, who 
knew the town well, and was aware 
that they were yet at some distance 
from the quarter frequented by Eng- 
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lish travellers. He then threw his 
knapsack across his shoulders, and 
stepped up to the carriage door to 
thank the party inside for the lift 
they had kindly given him. Windle- 
sham gave a distant nod in return 
for his salutation, the other two a 
more hearty one, but Digby, who 
loved to judge of a man by the grip 
of his hand, held out his own broad 
alm, and receiving in it that of 
fark, shook it with good will, and 
had reason to be satisfied with the 
grip in return of his unknown ac- 
quaintance. 

“What takes him down that way ?” 
quoth Trelawney. 

“A visit to Juliet’s tomb by sun- 
set,” suggested Ingram. 

“Hear, hear,” said Windlesham ; 
“what a Romeo our good Ingram 
must be to pitch upon such a sugges- 
tion. We shall catch him out in some 
balcony scene at Venice yet, Ill 
warrant—but that broad-shouldered, 
grimy-fisted chap wouldn’t make 
much of a sentimentalist, even at the 
tomb of Juliet.” 

“Quiet lodgings and algebra, that’s 
his sort, if he’saCantab,” said Digby, 
dogmatically. 

“Very likely, shouldn’t wonder,” 
was the reply in chorus. 


Arrived in Venice, some few days 
later, Windlesham, well acquainted 
with the outward aspect of the city, 
its monuments and galleries, left his 


companions to lionize themselves 
whilst he repaired to his banker, 
Signor Vantini, an old acquaint- 
ance, to take from his conversation 
such soundings of its present social 
state as might render his stay plea- 
sant or bearable. English people he 
found were few—an unexpected re- 
lief—Italians more plentiful, amongst 
them some personal acquaintances, 
andsome “illustrations,” asthe French 
say: of these the greatest, perhaps, 
Zuchetti the Maestro, and he, by the 
way, in Venice for the sake of an 
Englishwoman—worthy, however, 

uoth Vantini, to be a daughter of 
taly—a rare artist with a magnifi- 
cent organ, rehearsing the prima 
donna’s part for Zuchetti’s new opera, 
to be given—three days hence at the 
Fenice—her name almost as harsh as 
a Tedesca’s—native orthography un- 
known—softened by the Venetians 
into la Jernietta—character said to 
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be peculiar in some respects, as be- 
came an Englishwoman—yet not ca- 
pricious, and far above plaguing either 
author or manager. Indeed, the 
Maestro and she seemed to be bound 
to one another by no common bond 
of friendship. That very evening he 
was to introduce her to Madame Van- 
tini—a few friends would meet intheir 
drawing-room : his lordship’s presence 
would be esteemed an honour; but, 
by the way, would his lordship take 
cash for his circular note in napo- 
leons or florins—napoleons must lose 
afew zwanzigerson exchange just now. 
Was that exact? Well then, nine 
o’clock, yes! al piacere, good morn- 
ing. And his lordship regained his 
gondola, not a little satisfied at having 
thus stolen a march upon his friends, 
to whom he said nothing of his visit 
to Vantini, or, at least, of his invita- 
tion for that evening. 

Ingram would, at all events, have 
envied him his good fortune: nothing 
could have been more delightful than 
the Vantini party: the guests were but 
few, the Maestro was obliged to leave 
soon after introducing Clara. Madame 
Vantini, who, by the way, was a well- 
bred Englishwoman, had too much 
good taste to press her to sing, there 
was therefore nothing more natural 
than that she, who had been so long 
absent from dear old England, should 
find pleasure in a long and animated 
conversation with her young, hand- 
some, well-bred, and entertaining 
countryman. He knew dear Sir Jetirey, 
too, slightly, and had spent a day fish- 
ing once at Wymerton; could appreci- 
ate the beauty of the Mere, and heart- 
ily admired Lady Alice’s gardens and 
her oak-panelled sitting-room. And 
besides the charm of his fresh remin- 
iscences of England, and of her Eng- 
lish home, a freshness which gave to 
Clara, in conversing with him, some 
such sensation as the scent of newly- 
plucked hawthorn boughs will bring 
to one who is confined to his sick 
room in springtime—the young no- 
bleman was well at home in Italy, 
no stranger, evidently, to the influ- 
ences of its richly-tinted earth and 
sky, nor to its treasures of often re- 
viving art, nor to the artist breath 
that glows throughout its present as 
well as its former existence. He knew 
these things, and had felt them, and 
although there be manifold kinds no 
less than manifold degrees of know- 
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ledge and feeling, there was enough 
of both in him to claim kindred with 
the cast of Clara’s mind, and to open 
between her and him a possible inti- 
macy. 

The evening, however, was not 
spent as a perfect téte-a-téte; Madame 
Vantini and her daughter, Beatrice, 
to say nothing of her other guests, 
had to spell through the alphabet of 
acquaintance with the gifted Inglesa, 
whilst Vantini himself, and certain 
mustachioed financiers of the party, 
had many queries and surmises to 
force upon the reluctant attention of 
Windlesham, with regard to the rail- 
road in construction from Padua to 
their own seagirt city. Despite the 
youthful and almost dandified ap- 
pearance of the Englishman, he was 
in their eyes an unit of that vast 
aggregate of speculating capitalists, 
the people of Great Britain, where- 
fore they were emboldened to ply 
and overwhelm him with incoherent 
questions touching stock, preference 
shares, amalgamations, and the like, 
which it might have puzzled a Capel- 
court broker to answer to their sa- 
tisfaction. 

By-and-by the Maestro reappeared 
to lead Clara and Cousin Martha 
down the watersteps, where their 
boat was waiting. Zuchetti and the 
Viscount, cigar in mouth, threaded 
their way on foot across the narrow 
bridges and through tortuous streets 
to the Piazza. 

“The germ of a great artist there,” 
said the Maestro upon a sudden. 
“The germ! I crave her pardon— 
there is already there a remarkable 
development.” 

“T can imagine it,” answered his 
companion, “although, of course, I 
have only seen to-night a simple and 
unaffected person, with an evident 
stamp of superiority.” 

“Ah! you know nothing as yet, 
how can you? So much calm and 
so much enthusiasm in combination 
are a marvel ; such self-possession and 
such power of leaping beyond the 
boundary of mere individualism! 
Could you see the colour of her eyes 
by candlelight ?” 

“Yes; blue, deep, and fringed by 
very dark lashes.” 

“You may well say deep—their’s is 
no mere surface colouring; and out of 
those depths will come up at times a 
stream of light—no mere flash, mind 
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you—but a stream of living energy, 
such as was unknown to me till I 
knew this young lady. Did she sing 
to-night at Vantini’s?” 

“Not a note; but in the tone of 
her voice I fancy I could detect some- 
thing which seemed to announce a 
singer.” 

“Well, itis no use to speak of that, 
since in three days’ time you will 
hear; but let me, as a composer, beg 
of you to attend to the conscientious- 
ness of her execution when you do. 
I am of opinion that you may tell a 
true soul from a false one, even by 
the manner in which a page of music 
is read off.” 

“Maestro, forgive me; but does 
your Venetian public judge of her as 
you do, or by the same standard? 
The absence of all meretricious striv- 
ings is an excellence which the play- 
going public in general can ill appre- 
ciate.” 

“Our Venetian publicknowno more 
of her than yourself. They expect, 
upon the faith of my judgment, to 
hail the advent of a great artist; but 
this will be her first appearance upon 
their stage, as it is the first represen- 
tation of my new work. te was 
written for her expressly—she and I 
alike are on our trial—we shall sue- 
ceed or fall together—and now felice 
notte !” 

The Viscount and the Maestro had 
been pacing to and fro as they dis- 
coursed under the deep shadow which 
the strong moonlight was casting be- 
fore the porticoes of St. Mark’s. As 
the former emerged from it to pass 
along the quai to Danieli’s hotel, he 
fancied that he recognised the figure 
of the young Englishman with fo 
he and his companions had met at 
Sermione: his dress was the same, 
a fustian jacket and trousers, with 
an oil-skin cap, but it seemed to be 
dingier than before. 

“What can the fellow be?” mused 
his lordship; “Trelawney’s guessisab- 
surd—he is noCambridge man. What 
can have brought him, too, to Ve- 
nice?” questions which he had not 
been able to solve to his satisfaction 
before he was in bed and asleep that 
night. 

‘It was towards the evening of the 
next day that the Maestro, finding 
Clara still studying intensely certain 
difficult passages in her part, an oc- 
cupation in which he had left her 
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absorbed in the earlier hours of the 
forenoon, insisted upon her closing 
the piano, shutting up her music 
books, and accompanying him, with 
Cousin Martha, to the Lido. Nothing 
short of the steady fresh breeze from 
the Adriatic, he insisted, would brace 
her nerves and cool her feverish 
head; her eyes must be wearied, 
too, of poring over those crooked 
little imps of harmony hanging with 
misshapen heads between the five 
bars of the music-ruled pages, and 
she must bathe them for restoration 
in the mellowed pur ple, gold, =: in- 
digo of the sunset. Madame Vantini 
and her daughter would most likely 
join them—perhaps that amiable mi- 
lordo, her compatriot—so he hurried 
her into the gondola, which was soon 
rapidly gliding over the lagoon. 

Another boat, some hour or two 
before, propelled by the vigorous arms 
of Digby and Trelawney, had car- 
ried to the same pleasant spot Win- 
dlesham and his studious friend ; and 
after bathing in the rolling surf, the 
four Oxonians had made their way to 
the more frequented portion of the 
promenade. Here, as they sauntered 
to and fro, they chanced upon the 
Maestro with Clara and the Vautinis ; 
and no little surprise was excited in 
the minds of Windlesham’s com- 
panions when they saw him join the 
party, and exchange salutations with 
the young English lady who had chal- 
lenged their admiration and roused 
their curiosity at the Albergo del 
Gran San Giulio. 

They had but little time, however, 
to spend in conjectures upon his good 
fortune before he called upon them 
to share it; for having spoken a few 
words to Madame Vantini and the 
Maestro, apparently to obtain their 
sanction, he beckoned to his compa- 
nions, and introduced them in form. 

“Miss Jerningham—Mr. Ingram ;” 
and Windlesham felt, as he had in 
part anticipated, that the words had 


sent a thrill through every fibre of 


the student’s being. He understood 
that if ever a man could be thus 
lovestricken upon a sudden, the 
strange fate had befallen Ingram. 
He had seen his full and intelligent 
gaze absorb, as it were, into itself, 
the figure of Clara, before he lowered 
it and bowed respectfully, and stepped 
aside. In that one look lay the germ 
of a life’s inward history. 
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As for Clara, she did not seem in 
any way to notice it. But the man- 
liness, blended with a quaint childish 
simplicity, that was visible upon the 
countenance of the athletic Digby, 
caught her fancy forthwith; and 
when, instead of bowing formally, he 
held out to her his huge fist to shake 
hands, she laid her hand in his with 
a frank smiling confidence which de- 
lighted him beyond measure, and 
almost provoked the jealousy of his 
friends. Side by side, then, the whole 
party continued their walk: Digby 
with Clara and Cousin Martha; 
Trelawney with the Signora Beatrice, 
who could speak English very fairly, 
and upon whom he consequently en- 
deavoured to impress a notion of the 
resources of his native Cornwall, and 
of the stern beauties of the Lizard- 
point ; Windlesham with Madame 
herself ; Ingram fell to the Maestro, 
whose heart being full of the beauty, 
the genius, the character of Clara Jer- 
ningham, poured out of its fulness 
into that hapless student’s ears. 
Little did the good Maestro suspect 
what manner of listener he had thus 
lighted upon ; but if he had, it may 
well be doubted whether the flow of 
his eloquence upon such a theme 
would have been checked. Why 
should not Ingram, why should not 
every one admire and love his incom- 
parable Jernietta ? 

Returning in her own gondola was 
out of the question for Clara; Digby 
would not hear of it. After all, they 
would all spirt home together, so she 
might as well give him and his friend 
the pleasure of rowing her back. 
“And I’m told, Miss Jerningham, 
that you sing like a skylark; so you 
shall set us time with some sweet 
clear English song; and then we shall 
see whether Master Ingram there 
will still regret the Tasso of his silent 
gondolier. All these Venetian chaps 
sing through their noses.” 

So Digby and Trelawrey led the 
way homewards; and Clara did 
sing for them sweet clear English 
songs, such as she used to sing at 
Wymerton in those old days when 
yet she was scarcely conscious of her 
wondrous gift of harmony—joyous, 
gushing strains at first, such as she 
loved in girlhood—and then by degrees, 
almost forgetfully, the liquid notes 
caught a gentle sadness from the re- 
collections which stole across her ; so 
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that instead of “spirting,” as he 
called it, the stalwart rower would 
scarcely dip the oar into the still 
water of the lagoon, lest the plashing 
of it should disturb her touching 
melodies. 

The Maestro, whose gondola was 
thus enabled to steal up by the al- 
tered rate of Digby’s stroke, was 
in raptures; and as for Ingram, per- 
haps it had been better for him if, at 
a safe distance, the gondolier had 
treated him to a nasal stave of the 
old poet of the Canals. 

What ailed him, then? Why did 
this new sensation, which was filter- 
ing into the recesses of his inner 
heart, suddenly and rapidly, as the 
speedy though gradual absorption 
of venom from a_ poisoned bolt 
throughout the veins and into the 
very marrow of him who is stricken 
thereby—why was it felt by him, not 
as a mere pain, but as a pang of re- 
morse? Was he guilty in anywise ; 
had he, then, permitted any determi- 
nation, thought, or desire to form 
itself definitely within him concerning 
this Clara, this unknown but gifted 
and beautiful young woman, whose 
feet were set in so widely divergent a 


“Propicious! colossal! fabulous !” 
exclaimed the Maestro, as he bounced 
into the sitting-room of the young 
Englishmen at Danieli’s. “But why 
should I say this to you; you who 
were present one and all at this more 
than ovation. Ah! she is your coun- 
trywoman ; she has triumphed thus 
in your very presence last night ; and 
here this day is more than half gone 
by, this morrow of a victory, and not 
one of you have been to cast your 
wreath of admiration at her feet. Per 
Bacco! But the flame which con- 
sumes her must have burnt won- 
drously within her Italian mother’s 
veins, unquenchable even by the flood 
of coldness which stagnated in the 
English breast of a father who was 
perhaps some such a man as you.” 
“Mercy! we cry you mercy!” 
answered the Viscount; “but you 
judge us hastily, unjustly. Digby 
here, and Trelawney, were for rush- 
ing to empty a wheelbarrow full 
of bouquets-at the Jernietta’s door 
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path of life? Or was the vague pos- 
sibility of loving her reprehensible ? 
He did not yet foresee what was to 
be revealed to him hereafter concern- 
ing himself—that his life was to be- 
come a high and holy embodiment of 
principle ; and therefore he did not 
understand what manner of shock 
and jarring was produced in his soul 
by the inburst of a passion. 

A passion? Did he so much as 
guess the advent of any thing so for- 
midable ? 

There was a youth once, in the old 
days of chivalry, who was keeping 
his darkling watch by the knightly 
suit of armour that he was to don upon 
the morrow. His spirit and his race 
were to answer for his worthiness, for 
he never yet had mingled in deadly 
fray. Suddenly, through a loop-hole, 
a bolt from some hostile cross-bow 
caused his untried harness to ring 
against the panelled wall. He 
started at the sound ; he scarce could 
guess the cause of it. Yet no long 
time elapsed, and the glancing of a 
crossbolt, or the rattle of a shaft 
against his trusty breastplate, in grim 
and earnest encounter, could startle 
him no more. 


this morning, had I 


not stopped 
them for the sake of Cousin Martha, 
who would require more time than 
your triumphant Clara to recover 


last night’s excitement. For such a 
spirit as the prima donna’s the very 
excitement was refreshment enough, 
I'll warrant you ; but her poor dear 
cousin would need a sound sleep to 
set her up again.” 

“Ebbene! but ’tis now three 
o’clock—yes, three struck,” said 
the Maestro ; “you have not cleared 
yourself from my reproaches even so.” 

“ Well, then, if I must needs con- 
tinue to exculpate us, you must know 
farther, that Mr. Ingram here is guilty 
of detaining us ; we were yet in full 
controversy with him on the subject 
when you came in.” 

** At all events,” said that person- 
age himself, as he rose from his chair, 
“T decline to continue it any longer ; 
your side has gained in the Maestro 
too powerful an accession. I feared 
an intrusion upon Miss Jerningham, 
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it is true ; but under his auspices, I 
think you may safely venture. So 
good day for the present. We shall 
meet, I suppose, at dinner.” 

“Meet!” exclaimed Zuchetti ; 
“people meet after parting. Surely 
you will accompany us—you, whose 
appreciation of Miss Clara’s talent is, 
I am sure, none the less correct or 
lively for being less demonstrative 
than my Italian warmth seems to 
exact.” 

“Excuse me,” replied the other ; 
“whatever may be that appreciation, 
Miss Jerningham will not miss an ex- 

yression of it, which I think I had 
etter withhold.” 

“Oh, nonsense, my good fellow,” 
interrupted Windlesham, in a loud 
voice; “‘ you are too shy, even for an 
Englishman, and an Oxford first-class 
man. IJ] answer for him, Maestro ; 
do you lead the way with the other 
two, and we will follow.” Then, 
as they left the room, he drew the 
arm of his companion under his own, 
and whispered in his ear, “Learn 
to look this matter in the face, Ing- 
ram; and at all eventsdo not betray 
yourself to that musical chatter-box, 
who, for all his chattering, is a shrewd 
fellow, and peered at you through his 
spectacles, as if he would begin to 
guess that concerning you which you 
scarcely suspect concerning yourself, 
but which I have discovered already 
for a certainty.” And with this he 
hurried him down stairs to rejoin the 
trio who had preceded them before he 
could debate these unexpected words 
in his own mind and offer resistance 
or an answer. 

At Clara’s a new surprise awaited 
them both. Madame Vantini and her 
daughter were there, which, indeed, 
was not strange ; but seated near an 
open window, in conversation with 
Cousin Martha, was the conjectural 
Cambridge man, who stood up to 
acknowledge their recognition, and to 
shake hands with the cordial Digby. 
This time, however, he was not 
arrayed in fustian; but a jacket of 
finest blue cloth, with white can- 
vas trowsers, and a black silk hand- 
kerchief, twisted round his neck, 
might have seemed to announce a 
sailor, had their cut been in any way 
nautical, as Windlesham did not fail 
to perceive at once it was not. His 
lordship was mystified ; but as Clara 
had noticed the greeting between the 
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stranger and Mr. Digby, she did not 
conceive that there was need of any 
farther introduction. 

The congratulations which were 
now offered she received with perfect 
ease and simplicity, but seemed anx- 
ious to turn them off from herself to 
the Maestro. “The triumph last 
night,” she said, “was fair enough; 
but to prolong her share of it beyond 
the moment was unjustifiable.” 

“ Did Miss Jerningham, then, value 
the noisy plaudits of the crowded 
theatre, however justly bestowed, be- 
yond the calmer judgments of friends 
and admirers expressed thus quietly 
in private ?” Ingram ventured to in- 
quire. 

“Their noisy plaudits, by no means! 
Upon these,” said Clara, “I set 
but little price, indeed ; whereas, the 


judgment and approval of friends is 


inestimable, when bestowed upon 
that which may fairly challenge it. 
But if, by a fair triumph, you under- 
stood me to mean applause fairly won, 
my true meaning has escaped you.” 

Ingram, somewhat discomfited, 
found no heart for further question- 
ing ; but Windlesham demanded forth- 
with to know in what the artist’s 
triumph consisted if not in the ap- 
plause of the discerning public. 

“Grant the discernment of the 
public,” she continued, “and its ap- 
plause might justly rise in our esteem; 
but without wishing to rebel too in- 
solently against that great arbiter’s 
decisions, the Maestro will agree with 
me in asserting that the great bulk of 
those who constitute the public within 
the walls of a theatre follow a lead 
too easily for us to put much faith 
in their discernment, as showed by 
their applause, unless, indeed, urged 
on, as they sometimes are, by one of 
those impulsive recognitions of the 
true and beautiful which burst upon 
men in crowds suddenly and irre- 
sistibly.” 

* All that about the discerning pub- 
lic is true enough,” said the Maestro, 
thus appealed to; “but your last 
night’s triumph, in what did it con- 
sist, and why may it not, or can it 
not be prolonged into this day, this 
next week, these years to come, if 
need be?” 

“No, my dear friend, there is no 
prolonging it, because the thing itself 
is essentially fugitive. My triumph, 
the triumph of every true artist- 
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heart, lies in the swaying of other 
men’s emotions. It was not, Mr. 
Ingram, when the spectators ap- 
plauded, but when they were silent, 
that I experienced any exultation; 
it was when I could feel, not merely 
that the power of song enthralled 
them, forthen I was but the Maestro’s 
mouthpiece, or his vice-regent, if you 
will, wielding a sceptre which was 
his in truth, ruling hearts but by de- 
legation. It was when the artist 
power within me had fairly conquered 
the throbbings of their personality, 
and had bound it up for the moment 
with mine; when the pulse of that 
whole vast assembly’s feeling seemed 
to beat in myself alone; when every 
glance, every motion of mine directed 
and controlled their breathless at- 
tention—oh, then it was that I felt 
myself queen of the moment, swaying 
the sceptre of my own undivided and 
undisputed sovereignty. You might 
as well talk of prolonging an electric 
shock as such a triumph. But posi- 
tively, Maestro, I will not hear one 
word more concerning myself or my 
achievements just now. Let usrather 
speak of yours. What say you, my 
lord, of the music of this opera !” 

“Tf I answer your question,” said 
Windlesham, “I shall incur the risk 
of your displeasure, for I must needs 
speak again concerning yourself.” 

“ How so?” 

“ Because of necessity the effect of 
the music, as we felt it last night, 
depended in a great measure upon 
your execution, and upon the colour- 
ing which your interpretation of it 
cast upon the composer’s conception. 
You had absorbed into your own per- 
son, not only our emotions, but in 
sreat measure also the intention of the 
Maestro’s appeal to them; you and 
he cannot yet be judged apart from 
one another.” 

“ Neither would I, at least, wish 
for any such separation,” exclaimed 
Zuchetti. “Ah, Miss Clara, you did 
not absorb my intention into your- 
self, but you generously transfused 
yourself into my intention, animating 
it with a life which I was powerless 
to give.” 

“ You are too sincere, even in your 
enthusiasm, to pay me an unmeaning 
or an unmeant compliment,” said she; 
“but do not speak so much too unwor- 
thily of your own incomparably sub- 
limer gift. -His lordship may speak 
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truth; it may not be easy, just yet, to 
judge of your work in itself as it de- 
serves; but mark its claim to a higher 
nobility, its judgment is yet to come, 
and will endure, as will the matter 
judged of. Your achievement has a 
life, durable, perhaps undying ; mine 
had an existence, which now is no 
longer, and compared with which the 
ephemeris is a centenarian. Your 
triumph, if you obtain it, is, indeed, 
worth speaking of.” 

“Tf I obtain it, as you say; but tell 
us, then, signorina, when may it be 
considered as obtained, and who, in 
your judgment, may lawfully decree 
that I have obtained ?” 

“Tt is almost too bad that I should 
submit,” she replied, “ to such an in- 
terrogatory. Yet who should speak 
of such things if not we? The time 
of your triumph, Maestro, is hard to 
fix upon, for it is ever renewing ; it 
isrenewed whenever they who possess 
intelligence to judge of your work as 
one whole composition, as a lyrical 
drama, a musical epic, stamp it with 
the seal of their well-merited and 
thoughtfully-bestowed approbation ; 
and thus, in determining the time of 
its being decreed, I have mentioned 
one class of your judges. But there 
is another, equally renewed, and no 
less legitimate triumph for the musi- 
cian, and that is when any one phrase 
of his poem, any one melody shall 
have received the stamp of genuine 
and true popular approbation.” 

“What!” interrupted the Viscount, 
“when the Maestroshall havemounted 
the proud car of the barrel-organ, and 
the hurdy-gurdy, whilst bawling 
street-singers and whistling tramps 
resound his victorious Io triumphe !” 

“Not so, precisely, and yet you 
have not missed of my meaning 
wholly ; there is a transient popular 
approbation which only vulgarizes ; 
there is an enduring one which con- 
secrates a melody; but when your 
musical expression of some true 
thought or feeling shall have passed 
into the hearts of the people ; when 
some rude sailor, as he thinks upon 
his home and his distant love, shall, 
through the nightwatch, hum the 
bars of your love ditty; or when some 
mother, rocking her sick child to sleep 
by the cottage fireside, shall soothe it 
with a strain of yours ; or when some 
sturdy blacksmith and his fellows 
shall, with cheery voices, time their 
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hammer-strokes upon the ringing 
anvil to the cadence of your choruses, 
Maestro—why then, I say, you shall 
have won another laurel crown, with 
which the most sublime composer 
might be proud to wreathe his brow.” 
“Well said, Miss Clara, with 
truth and feeling,” cried Mark Brand- 
ling, as he rose. “Thank you for those 
last words; they have done me good, 
and told me that your head is clear, 
and your heart sound after all.” 
“And thank you for your good 


opinion,” answered she, “in spite of 


that doubtful ‘ after all, for which I 
shall yet, you may depend upon it, 
take you to task some day.” 

“Well, I shall deal honestly by you 
when you do,” he said, as he shook 
hands and left the room, followed 
almost at once by the others, who felt 
that the conversation was now at an 
end. 

“Do you regret your altered deter- 
mination ?” inquired Zuchetti of Ing- 
ram, as they descended the stairs. 
“ Does she not deserve your visit and 
your tribute of admiration ?” 

He answered nothing. 
regret it? In truth he did. 

“Monstrous impertinent of the 
Cambridge man,” said Trelawney. 
“ What did the fellow mean by ‘after 
all ?’? eh, Windlesham ?” 

“T’ll tell you what, my good friend, 
he is no Cambridge man, nor uni- 
versity man, at all.” 

“Then what on earth do you sup- 
pose he is ?” 

“T cannot say for certain, but I can 
guess what he would call himself if 
we should ask him.” 

“Indeed! What would he call 
himself ?” 

“ A man of the people.” 

Mark’s mystery, which by the way 
was none of his own making, soon 
received its solution. Ingram was an 
sarly riser, from old industrious Ox- 
ford habits: and from that desire for 
occasional solitude which will seize 
upon all men at the birth or during 
the sensible growth of a strong af- 
fection, was now much given to long 
and lonely walks in the morning. 
One day, not long after sunrise, he 
found himself in a part of the town 
little frequented at any hour by fa- 
shionable tourists, and situated at 
the lower extremity of the Giudecca 
canal. 

Early as it was, the sons of toil, 


Did he 
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and its daughters, too, were afoot in 
considerable numbers ; some of whom 
were crowding into a large and clumsy 
six-oared gondola which was to carry 
them across the water to the main 
land. To these Ingram joined him- 
self, in listless and abstracted mood, 
and without stopping to inquire which 
point might be their destination, 
took his seat. Once fairly off, some 
five or six of his fellow-passengers 
began to chant an effective chorus 
from Zuchetti’s successful opera. 
This roused him from his reverie 
by recalling to mind the speech of 
Clara concerning a musician’s popular 
crown; and when he looked up to- 
wards the singers, by a singular co- 
incidence, his eye lighted upon the 
young Englishman who had thanked 
her for it with so much heartiness. 
There he sat in original fustian,strong, 
frank, highly intelligent in appear- 
ance,and, beyond doubt,a working man. 

He returned, without embarrass- 
ment or false shame, the student’s 
greeting, and, in answer to his inquir- 
ing looks, informed him at once that 
he was betaking himself to his daily 
work upon the other side, where 
stood the shed under which Messrs. 
Brassy and Bright, the English con- 
tractors, were fitting up locomotives 
to serve the new Lombardo-Venetian 
line. He was the only English “hand,” 
as he expressed it, employed upon the 
work, although the superintendent 
was a Manchester man, a sound prac- 
tical engineer, witha good knowledge 
of mechanics. A Frenchman and 
two Germans worked with him, and 
several Italians. He, Mark Brand- 
ling, was foreman. 

The conversation which ensued was 
desultory ; but, even so, the Oxonian 
could not fail to be struck with the 
sound sense and shrewdness of his 
companion, and still more with the 
evident cultivation of his mind—a 
cultivation different in tone from that 
of his own, but, as far as he could 
judge of it upon the moment, not so 
very far inferior in degree. 

As they landed, the bell from the 
workshed was ringing lustily, and 
Mark was compelled to hurry for- 
ward. Ingram having nothing better 
to do than to return to breakfast, a 
meal of which the absence is dis- 
quieting even to lovers in good health, 
went back forthwith in the boat 
which had brought him across. 
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The announcement of his discovery 
was variously received by his three 
friends at Danieli’s. Trelawney 
doubted of such manner of acquaint- 
ances: if in a Cambridge man he 
might suspect a radical, might he not 
infer with certainty a red republican 
in a mechanic from Sheffield or from 
Manchester. Trelawney’s people were 
County-family to the back-bone. 
Digby, on the other hand, who was 
hailfellow with every waterman of 
renown, from Hungerford bridge to 
Henley, and who, although a tho- 
rough gentlemen in feeling, che- 
rished a profound respect for the 
strong-backed and sturdy-limbed con- 
fraternity of coalwhippers, had no 
scruples about the matter. There 
was a manliness upon Mark’s fore- 
head, and a determination in his eye, 
agreeing with his own—the muscular 
outline, moreover, of his forearm 
was unexceptionable—and that finger- 
grip at the entrance of Verona note- 
worthy—Digby was all for following 
up the acquaintance, and resolved, at 
any rate, to pursue it upon his own 
account. The Viscount at first said 
nothing, but lighted a fresh cigar, 
towards the end of which he had 
made up his mind, and entirely acqui- 
esced in the views of the last honoura- 
ble speaker, assuring Trelawney, to 
his utter consternation, that in case 
young Brandling should prove a com- 
munist, he, Viscount Windlesham, 
would esteem his acquaintance all 
the more valuable, interesting, and 
instructive. 

It being thus ruled by an imposing 
majority that Mark’s intimacy was 
to be cultivated, the next point for 
consideration was to devise the safest 
and pleasantest mode of so doing. 

“We must feed him,” suggested 
Digby. 

“Exactly so,” replied the Viscount ; 
“being men and Englishmen, it is 
necessary that we should eat and 
drink together in order to become 
friends. In proof of which necessity, 
did time allow, many arguments, his- 
torical and philosophical, might be 
adduced.” 

“Not omitting such classical addi- 
tions as I should be forthwith ready 
to supply,” said Ingram. 

“But the question is,’ resumed 
Windlesham, “under what auspices 
to initiate a conciliatory banquet. 
There is something formal in a regu- 
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lar invitation to dinner, a savour of 
unseemly ostentation in offering him 
at starting what we should call ‘a 
regular spread’ in Alma Mater.” 

“Ah,” said Digby, “I see—spaci- 
ous apartment—handsome show of 
plate—cut glass finger-bowls—six 
waiters in attendance—in short the 
combined resources of Danieli’s la- 
vished upon ‘an entertainment in his 
well-known style, as the county pa- 
pers have it, might be considered 
overwhelming—right enough, old boy! 
Stop a bit though—I have it. Com- 
bine a little business, too, with 
our pleasuring—a touch of whole- 
some training—we’ll have a boating 
party up the Brenta, with a pic-nic 
on the bank—a sort of Venetian 
Nuneham party to be sure.” 

“Capital notion; the very thing!” 
cried his friends in concert. 

“But how shall we get at him?’ 
said the proposer; “shall I pull over 
to the workshop?” 

“Certainly not,” answered Windle- 
sham; “he may have the good sense 
not to be ashamed of receiving you 
there; but still, as you are a gentle- 
man and he a mechanic, you are 
bound to proceed with scrupulous 
delicacy : ask him when you can meet 
more upon a level, when the fustian 
has been thrown aside for the blue 
cloth jacket.” 

“Right again ; but where shall we 
find him? Ingram never asked him 
where he lived.” 

“You will find him,” said the Vis- 
count, with a keen look at the last- 
named individual’s countenance ; 
“vou will find him, this evening, 
where, in all probability, our friend 
here will be found also, upon the 
further side of the Lido, beyond the 
old Jewish burying-ground.” 

“What? where we have seen Miss 
Jerningham most evenings that we 
have pulled over?” 

“Precisely so, my good fellow,” 
said the Viscount. 

The invitation was as frankly ac- 
cepted as given. The boating party 
took place; not in gondolas, to 
Digby’s infinite satisfaction, but in a 
regular four-oared gig, which Win- 
dlesham, who knew everybody, bor- 
rowed from the noble captain of an 
Austrian corvette in the harbour. 
The smiling banks of the Brenta 
presented an unusual picture of ani- 
mation, as the day was a festa, which 
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accounted for Mark’s absence from 
the workshed. 

“We have too few such days,” he 
said, “in England, in spite of our 
national proverb, ‘All work and no 
play.’” 

“But when they do occur,” an- 
swered one of the party, “the people 
seem at a loss to know what to do with 
them. To a casual observer it would 
seem as if the better sort of working 
men waste them loungingly with 
their hands in their pockets, whilst 
the others do worse, and pass them 
in debauchery.” 

“We are too often judged, I fear, 
upon casual observation,’ said he, 
“and our character suffers accord- 
ingly: many working men can and do 
employ these rare days not only in- 
nocently, but rationally and profit- 
ably—the plant-seekers and insect- 
hunters of Lancashire to wit; and 
even the two classes of whom you 
have spoken might have a plea put 
in for them in mitigation.” 

“ As how, may I inquire?” 

“Why, the loungers may be said to 
be so thoroughly unused to a holiday 
that they do not know how to profit 
by one; this fault or its remedy can 
scarcely be said to lie with them.” 

“Very true; but the tap-room riot- 
ers?” 

“Ah, gentlemen, you must not take 
offence if I shall plead for them, that 
they have scarcely yet had time to 
unlearn a notion which your order did 
much to stamp upon their minds in 
bygone days. I mean the notion that 
pleasure and intemperance are two 
names for one thing.” 

“Something, perhaps, in that; but 
you will allow that manners have 
mended amongst us in that respect 
amazingly.” 

“Gladly, and we are also sharers in 
your amendment; at least as I believe. 
And, then, these railways will do 
much for us on the same score.” 

“Excursion trains, eh?’ said Tre- 
lawney. “My father hates them ; 
says that nothing will tend more to 
demoralize the people and alter our 
old national habits.” 

“Perhaps, sir, your father looks 
upon the gloomy side of them—all 
things have their gloomy side—and I 
won't deny there are some ill-looking 
things about these trains, the Sunday 
ones especially.” 

“Well, but the good of them?” 
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asked Ingram, much interested in thus 
hearing, for the first time, upon such 
a subject, a genuine working man’s 
opinion.” 

“What! the good of getting out of 
coal-smoke, out of cotton-fiuff, or steel- 
filings, into God’s pure air; that’s not 
far to look for; is it, sir? To geta 
dragon harnessed to carriages, as in 
old story-books, who'll drag you out of 
dark, duil streets into green grass and 
golden corn; can’t you see the good 
of that? Can’t you see the good, sir! 
of lads and lasses running down to far 
off villages to spend an hour or two 
with mother, who’s a widow maybe, 
or father, whom they haven’t seen 
this three years! Ay, and without 
that, sir, to go pleasuring on a visit 
to some fine work of men’s hands, or 
some work of their Maker’s hands, 
grander by a deal; mayn’t there be 
good in that which you or I might 
tind it hard to measure? Ask your own 
heart, sir, for an answer; it will give 
you one. But I will give an instance, 
if you'll allow me, taken from the life. 
There was an old cobbler, gentle- 
men, whom I once knew, a man whose 
cobbling-work was like himself, hon- 
est and true. He lived in a close and 
confined court in the manufacturing 
town where I was born. A great 
reader of the Bible, was this old cob- 
bler ; and few men whom I have come 
across contrived to put as much of 
that book into their lives as he did. 
It was an inland town we lived in; 
and what between church-going—for 
he was a great church-goer—Bible- 
reading, his lasts and his stall, old as 
he was, he had never wandered five 
miles from home. Now, it so happen- 
ed that an excursion train was got up 
to take to the sea-side, for a day’s 
pleasure, the children of a Sunday- 
school, in which he was a teacher. 
He would not desert his little dis- 
ciples; and thus he found himself 
upon a bright, blowing day, perched 
upon the summit of a bold headland, 
in view of the open sea. He sat there, 
hour after hour, fairly mazed in won- 
derment, watching the ships which 
the strong breeze was driving through 
the roughening waves. It was like a 
bit of a revelation to him—so many 
words, descriptions, figures, familiar 
and yet dark, which he had found upon 
the pages of his well-thumbed Bible, 
were now become real and life-like to 
him for evermore; he could have cried 
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for thankfulness and joy; indeed I 
will not say but he did. Had you 
heard him come out with these words 
of the psalm: ‘They that go down to 
the sea in ships, and occupy their bu- 
siness in great waters, these men see 
the works of the Lord and his won- 
ders in the deep. For at his word the 
stormy wind ariseth, which lifteth 
up the waves thereof ; and so on, for 
many verses ;—had you seen the light 
in his old eye, as he repeated them, 
it must have touched you, sir, and 
perhaps have taught you something.” 

“Jolly old brick of a cobbler!” 
interrupted Digby, hearty, if not re- 
verent in his aetian, 

“Ah!” continued Mark, “I wish 
William Wordsworth had heard and 
seen him there.” 

“Why so?” said Ingram ; “do you 
think the poet of Peter Bell would 
have enshrined the cobbler-saint in 
verse ?” 

“He might have done worse than 
that too! I reckon it won’t tell any 
way against him with his countrymen 
in the long run, that he put us and 
ours into his verses either. But I was 
thinking of something else ; of a letter 


he sent once to the papers against a 
branch line of a rail coming down his 
way, by the Lakes there.” 

“T remember it well,” said Ingram, 
“and all its loud lamentations against 
the rude invasion of his favourite 


haunts by noisy crowds. I thought it 
drivelling at the time. He seemed to 
fear lest the quiet beauties of his dear 
lake scenery should be spoilt by a 
rush of vulgar explorers, as if an 
army of cockneys on Skiddaw could 
dwarf the mountain, or a fleet of them 
on Windermere dull the gleaming of 
its waters.” 

“True for you, sir; but that’s not 
yet what I’m at.” 

* At what then ?” 

“Why you're sticking to what the 
men will make of the place; and 
I’m all the while running after 
what the place will do for the men. 
Look you here, sir: a man’s bigger 
than a mountain for all he may be 
a ae little starveling cockney. Mr. 
Wordsworth should have thought of 
that now. If Nature’s a book, and a 
poet’s a master to teach reading it, 
why should a poet fall out with a 
cheap train, bringing scholars in 
hundreds to the school-room door ?” 

“T see,” quoth Digby; “might as 
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well object to a cheap edition of his 
own works ‘for the use of the mil- 
lion,’ as Radical newspapers say.” 

By this time they were alongside 
of a lawn, sloping down to the water’s 
edge, where overhanging willows dip- 
ped their green boughs in the stream 
—an English incident in a Lombard 
landscape. It was the foreground to 
the garden of Signor Vantini’s villa ; 
and here they landed. 

In spite of the mosquitoes, the din- 
ner went off merrily, Mark losing no- 
thing in the estimation of his enter- 
tainers by the self-possession with 
which he made acquaintance, prob- 
ably for the first time in his life, with 
the flavour of choice Silleri and of 
genuine Havannahs. In truth, the 
self-respect, and the respect of his 
own order with which the young me- 
chanic was penetrated served to ren- 
der his intercourse with these young 
men of superior rank easy and uncon- 
strained. If the whole truth were 
told, it surprised them not a little. 
Windlesham was not quite prepared 
for it ; and as for Trelawney, he had 
cold qualms of astonishment and al- 
most of remorse coming over him 
from time to time. What would his 
father say to such a phenomenon as 
this new acquaintance of theirs? 
What would his kinsfolk in Cornwall 
think of him, could they espy him 
at this subversive pic-nic? He felt 
as one might suppose a shipwrecked 
sailor to do whom cannibals should 
have seduced into partaking with 
them of the roasted carcase of a 
drowned shipmate, washed ashore, 
and whose conscience should smite 
him as he detected himself every 
now and then, not entirely without 
relish for the entertainment. The 
Oxford “Cad”—that most unhappy 
type of the lower-class Englishman— 
was Trelawney’s only concrete “man 
of the people,” the only tangible in- 
dividual specimen with whom he was 
familiarly acquainted. His abstract 
ideal was of some creature far more 
repugnant and dangerous—of some- 
thing between a French republican of 
’93 and a modern lighter of “swing” 
fires. Now with Mark’s manners, lit- 
tle fault was to be found in essentials ; 
and for his mind, the young Cornish 
gentleman had sense to feel that his 
own county-family plummet would 
scarce fathom the mechanic’s draw- 
well, Mark, upon his side, had ample 
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reason to be satisfied, some, perhaps, 
also to be surprised. Windlesham’s 
perfect savoir-vivre, the boating-man’s 
genial hearty roughness, the thought- 
ful, quiet ease of the student, gave 
him, without effort, a friendly foot- 
ing among these “aristocrats,” such as 
he would not have thought it possible 
to stand on three weeks ago. 

That was a rare holiday upon the 
green sward under the willows: none 
of the young men but were sorry 
when its golden sun went down into 
the purple clouds beyond the towers 
and spires of the floating city. 

Yet, be the reason what it may, 
the feeling of frank and generous 
companionship felt on that one day 
on the Brenta, like many other happy 
feelings, was transient. To do the 
Oxonians justice, they had no ineli- 
nation to drop their short-lived inti- 
macy with the young mechanic. Mark 
had worked in Newcastle, and had 
there acquired no mean _ proficiency 
in that aquatic skill, which has not 
seldom enabled the sons of the Tyne 
to carry off upon the bosom of old 
Thames himself, and from his fa- 
vourite champions, the prize of a 
well-contested boat race. This was 
passport enough to the permanent 
favour of Digby. Windlesham, as 
it has been seen, had for purposes 
of his own, urged his companions to 
cultivate Mark’sacquaintance ; whilst 
Ingram felt, for a reason scarcely ap- 
yarent to himself, drawn towards him 
- a powerful sympathetic tendency. 
But Mark, either from some of that 
prejudice of caste, which sunders men 
so grievously in spirit even where the 
empire of caste is nominally unknown, 
an evil prejudice which nestles as close 
under fustian jackets as under coats 
of the finest cloth and most unexcep- 
tionable cut; or else from some more 


exclusively personal apprehension of 


antagonism, some secret working of a 
possible antipathy, suspected yet un- 
acknowledged ; Mark designedly set 
himself to lessen opportunities for the 
ripening of this newly-formed ac- 
quaintance. It is true his shrinking 
from the society of our Oxonians, 
was not sufficiently powerful to coun- 
terbalancethe strong attraction which, 
evening after evening, brought him 
to the Lido, where Clara and her 
cousin invariably took their walk, 
whenever her duties at the theatre did 
not interfere with the healthful cus- 
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tom. But it is no less true, that on 
those many evenings when, by a sin- 
gularly consistent chain of coin- 
cidences, the gondola of the young 
“aristocrats” found its way to the 
well-known spot, he would, with 
whatever reluctance, shorten his own 
pleasure, and as soon as he could do 
so without exciting attention, make 
his way back to the city, and to his 
own remote lodging upon the lower 
outskirts of the great canal. 

Sometimes, indeed, his simple ma- 
nceuvres would be paralyzed by some 
counter manoeuvre of the wily Vis- 
count, whose keen observation had 
soon detected them, and whose skil- 
ful direction would contrive to frus- 
trate them by a word or a look of 
Clara’s, sent, unsuspectingly, at his 
bidding, towards the intending de- 
serter. Sometimes, also, the honest, 
earnest friendliness of Ingram, and 
the undisguised desire manifested by 
him to hold thoughtful conversation, 
would effect the same result. 

Nay, more ; in this one case, Mark’s 
determination, happily for himself, 
gave way, and such opportunities as 
his own occupation afforded, and as 
Ingram’smanner of life with hisfellow 
collegians allowed him to embrace, 
were at last made available con- 
stantly by mutual consent ; and the 
sons of the hammer and the book, 
as Orientals would have called them, 
spent many hours in each other’s 
company—hours, as we take it, of 
incalculable worth to the one and to 
the other. Self-taught men in Mark’s 
position of life are apt to forget that 
for what they have learned, often by 
so much heroic mental exertion and 
strong individual resolve, they are 
after all indebted to others. Oral 
teaching has this great moral advan- 
tage over the teaching which books 
give, that the look, the voice, the 
tone of the teacher, convey insensibly, 
along with the instruction, an appeal 
to our feelings of respect and grati- 
tude. We feel, in the presence and 
at the word of a master of the lore 
we would acquire, more vividly than 
we can ever do in presence of the 
book of an absent, unknown, long- 
gone teacher, our sense of obligation 
and of mutual dependence. We more 
readily apprehend that our acquisi- 
tions are a gift received, not a prey 
snatched or extorted. We are, if it 
may be said with reverence, more 
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favourably disposed to understand 
how, in this sense also, there is deep 
truth and meaning in the words of 
the Divine Teacher, “Other men have 
laboured and ye have entered into 
their labours.” It was, therefore, 
amongst other reasons, good and pro- 
fitable for Mark, that his self-tutored 
and, perhaps, therefore, too self-reli- 
ant intellect, should come into close 
and fruitful contact with one trained 
and disciplined after so different a 
fashion as that of the Oxford student. 
Moreover, Ingram, who had taken 
double honors, and who was thus 
fully able to enter into the nature and 
direction of Mark’s positive and me- 
chanical studies, found it within his 
ower to suggest to the latter, from 
fis own larger acquaintance with 
books, many valuable hints for future 
guidance in his course of self-culture ; 
benefits, these, amply repaid to him- 
self by an insight into the depth of 
thought and tone of mind existing 
now-a-days in so many of the men to 
whose social class Mark belonged. 

It is, of course, by no means to be 
imagined that the whole conversa- 
tional intercourse between two young 
Englishmen of their age, no matter 
what their social position, or what 
the bias of their studious tastes, 
should be confined to matters of se- 
rious study or research. The past 
and the present of either individual, 
adventures and impressions were 
freely spoken of when once reserve 
had thawed between the two. Nay, 
as the wont of young men is, there 
were occasional communications of 
hopes, fears, and wishes, so that the 
future was not kept utterly out of 
sight. -But one matter there was, 
which, by a contradiction easy to be 
understood, lay uppermost, and yet 
undermost, in the heart of either, 
whereof not one direct word made 
mention between them. It may be 
remembered, however, that Ingram’s 
attention had been directed by a re- 
mark of Windlesham’s to the power 
of attraction which Clara seemed to 
exercise upon the young mechanic; 
and it is small wonder, that with the 
keen instinct conferred upon the scho- 
lar by the strong passion which had 
assaulted him, he should have follow- 
ed up the clue, until by countless in- 
dications he had seized upon the 
knowledge of that which Mark scarcely 
realized to himself as the inmost se- 
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cret of his heart. But, perhaps, it 
may be rather more singular and more 
worthy of consideration by those who 
like to discriminate between the nicer 
shades of human feeling, to know 
that Ingram’s increasing regard for 
Mark was not checked in its growth 
by the certainty to which on this 
point he had attained; whereas, if 
the whole truth is to be told, the bare 
suspicion of the existence of a similar 
affection on the part of Windlesham, 
vexed, tormented, and irritated him 
unaccountably. 

Thus then, amongst the young men, 
were two hearts, at least, and a third 
head, if not a third heart, full of Clara 
Jerningham: with whom, however, 
as the weeks went by, Digby alone 
appeared to become intimate. That 
good-humoured waterman was heart- 
whole, and could enjoy unreservedly 
frank and cordial intercourse with 
his gifted countrywoman. The Vis- 
count’s social subtlety could not en- 
able him, or would not allow him to 
do more than appear on unreserved 
terms with her; whilst Trelawney, 
guilty of a defection, of which the 
nature will appear more evident by- 
and-by, was in a fair way to lose, 
upon one point, at least, the fervency 
of his preference of things Cornish 
over all other things imaginable. 

It was a pleasant house, that Casa 
Vantini—Italian in many respects; in 
some most unlike Italy. One charac- 
teristic feature, anyhow, it soon put 
on, for all our party, save only Mark, 
who never crossed its threshold. It 
was a sort of home abroad to one and 
all of them. Few evenings but saw 
the majority of them gathered in its 
saloons, or on its balconies. Whether 
it was a blossoming orange upon one 
of these, and the obvious suggestion 
of comparison between it and the 
famous lemon-tree upon the south 
wall, at Polgarthen, which first 
brought Beatrice Vantini and the 
Cornishman into close converse, we 
know not; but certainly it was a 
rare catch for Trelawney to have 
lighted upon a willing listener to his 
descant on the beauties and excellen- 
ces of his native county. There was 
something very flattering in the un- 
expected deference wherewith his 
enthusiastic eulogies were heard and 
suffered to pass uncontradicted. And 
when a young lady is kind enough to 
listen with a growing interest toevery 
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detail of the minute description given 
by a young gentleman, who describes 
to her his distant home, there is a sort 
of grateful feeling of the fitness of 
things, which must end by giving her 
an unexpected place and right in his 
remembrances and thoughts of the 
home described. 

“ Ah, signorina! if you could only 
see the beech-wood walk, just where 
the break in the coppice shows the 
shore at Mervynstow, and the sea 
line beyond !... but what’s the use of 
describing ? Oh, dear, I do so wish 
you could only come to Polgarthen.” 

“Ed Io anzi lo vorrei bene,” half 
whispers Beatrice, who might as well 
havespoken English, seeing it was her 
mother’s, if not her mother-tongue. 

“No, really now! really Beatrice ? 
I beg pardon, Miss Vantini! do, 
pray, say that again.” 

“ Ancora! ma perché dunque caro 
signor mio ?” Andthereupon long ex- 
planations in such under tones as do 
not reach the body of the room, where 
louder and more confused chatterings 
cross each other. 

“Yes, Miss Jerningham, the Rifles; 
and asmartrifleman the lad will make, 
thanks to a judicious and early ap- 
plied system of drill by threshing, 
administered by an _ affectionate, 
strong-fisted elder brother.” 

“ And you join him at Corfu within 
three weeks or so? Well, if these 
calm long evenings last, you'll have 
apleasant voyage down the Adriatic.” 

“Pleasant, I believe you; yet I 
shall be sorry to begin the break up 
of our party here. They’re a rattling, 
jolly set of fellows. Win, and Ing- 
ram, and the Cornishman there, on 
the baleony—don’t you think so ?” 

“T’m not quite sure, if I must 
answer the question, what you mean 
by ‘rattling jolly.’ There’s Mr. Ing- 
ram, for instance, who rattles as little 
as any man of his age with whom I 
was ever acquainted ; what am I to 
say of him ?” 

“Well, perhaps, rattling’s not quite 
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the word for him; but he’s no muff, 
for all his book learning, and was 
jolly enough, poor fellow till he fell 
in love with Oh! but I beg 
your pardon, or his pardon,” stam- 
mered Digby, rather taken aback by 
his incautious announcement. 

“One little song, Carina, one only 
we will ask for and insist upon,” 
opportunely broke in the Maestro; 
and under cover of the interruption 
Digby retreated, with a vague promise 
of “ abox of woodcocks now and then, 
Miss Jerningham, from Albania, by 
the Trieste steamer, if we may take 
the liberty, later in the season.” 

“ At San Lazari? Oh yes; I spent 
this very afternoon there in the li- 
brary, and came across a choice editio 
princeps of. —”? 

“Ze Relvey-taimes, you say, milor, 
ver mosh obligato ; zat give ze share 
di preferenza list too? bravissimo! Ma 
silenzio per la musica, signori!” ... 

“ Better have spent the evening as 
well in the library of the Armenian 
brethren, Ingram,” whispers the Vis- 
count at the scholar’s ear. “There’s a 
tough battle to be fought within— 
prudence versus folly ; and surely the 
latter is in training just now, gaining 
strength by airing itself at those open 
windows of your eyes.” 

Ingram smiled, but winced, and was 
ashamed at the fierce pang of some- 
thing too like hate, which went 
through him as the other spoke. He 
was half inclined, however, to take 
the warning and go home; but had 
not the courage, as long as he felt 
that Windlesham’s eye was upon him, 
so he compromised the matter by 
falling back out of the front row of the 
listeners to Clara’s music, and settled 
down upon an ottoman, in company 
of Cousin Martha. Of all the Ox- 
onians he was her prime favourite, 
although his place in her good graces 
was far lower than that which her 
plebeian heart, true to the instinct of 
its order, gave Mark Brandling. 


CHAPTER VI. 


IRRESOLUTION—A DISAPPOINTMENT. 


As they went home that evening in 
detachments, Trelawney and Win- 
dlesham lingering after most of the 
guests had made their bow, Digby, 
whose honest sense of remorse could 


not otherwise be quieted, disclosed to 
Ingram the indiscretion of which he 
had been guilty. Great was the 
scholar’s amazement and confusion ; 
but along with them stole into his 
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secret heart a vague expectation, be- 
tween hope and fear, that something 
must sacle betray the sentiment with 
which Clara must have received the 
unwarrantable intimation. If she 
should have heard with displeasure 
what his friend had so indiscreetly 
taken leave to announce, then that 
displeasure would come in aid to his 
irresolute purpose. His wisdom said, 
“go;” should her’s re-echo the saying, 
he would go, must go, could not help 
going: so he reasoned. But, if other- 
wise /—Words at the spelling of 
which within his imagination, throb 
of heart and swimming of brain 
became almost unendurable! If 
otherwise, what then? should he 
remain? He would not resolve the 
question: he could not: time must 
bring decision. What prodigious ef- 
forts of courage and of resolution it 
cost the poor fellow now to bring 
himself to face Miss Jerningham. 
Should he join the walking party on 
the Lido this afternoon or not? 
Should he accept the Maestro’s invi- 
tation to aol the morning at the 
Belle Arti, or should he refuse, since 
he knew that this was one of Clara’s 
leisure mornings, and that if she 
were not likely to visit the accade- 
mia, the old Maestro would never 
have gone picture-gazing? Should 
he absent himself from the Thursday 
evening at Casa Vantini; her pre- 
sence on the Thursday being a mat- 
ter of invariable course ? 

Ten days of the torment were 
making deep traces on him. He was 
of spare frame at the best of times, 
and now grew visibly thinner: there 
was a grey colour coming over his 
countenance. Even Trelawney, who 
saw things through a haze just now, 
could not help noticing it, and having 
taken it into his head that his poor 
friend’s chest was going, bored him 
with panegyrics upon the climate of 
Penzance as a winter residence for 
pulmonary patients. 

But Clara showed no consciousness, 
having indeed none toshow. Digby’s 
escapade had either been unnoticed 
by her or misunderstood. In truth 
his sentence had been a broken one: 
if she could have called it to mind, 
and had wished to interpret its 
meaning, she would have decided, 
in much probability, that the taciturn 
Ingram had fallen in love, by no 
means with herself, but with some 
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choice manuscript or Aldine impres- 
sion of a classic in his dear library of 
San Lazari. She was as unconscious, 
every way, of what was passing with- 
in him as was Mark Brandling, who 
was less blind, however, than she, to 
what was passing on him. He too 
adopted the books and study theory 
of his friend’s evident ailment, and 
would overtax his own superior phy- 
sical strength, when the long day’s 
work demanded rest for it, by pro- 
tracted pacings up and down upon 
the Lido in company with the Ox- 
onian, whom he conceived to be 
dwindling for want of air and exer- 
cise. Well was it for Ingram that an 
unexpected event forced on him the 
crisis of decision. 

All Venice, at least all musical Ve- 
nice, had been astir for some days with 
expectation of a grand “field night” at 
the Fenice. Some passing viceroy on 
his way to Milan, or some “ Royal-Im- 
perial” name-day occurring in the 
calendar, or some such disturbance of 
the ordinary theatrical course, had de- 
termined anextraordinary representa- 
tion. The house was to be illuminated 
“a giorno; admissions on the free 
list cut off without compunction. 
Happy the legitimate and constant 
possessors of a “paleco;” not a box 
was to be had now for love or money. 
The hero and the heroine of the féte 
were still to be “La Jernietta ed il 
Maestro :” his music and her melody 
were to have the glories of the night. 
The Vantinis, of course, were pre- 
sent, in their own hereditary box; 
certain cousins and kinsfolk filling 
it to overflowing, for this was one of 
those occasions when, even without 
invitation, the whole family claimed 
a prescriptive right in it. There was 
not a little astonishment, perhaps 
even not a little soreness, manifested 
in subdued whisperings and critical 
glances, exchanged between certain 
ladies of that affectionate group, at 
the unprecedented occurrence of the 
presence within that box of a gentle- 
man who had no claim of kin with 
them whatever. 

“A comparative stranger, my dear! 
and an Englishman to boot. Why 
could not that Signor ‘Treloni’ have 
been seated down there in the pit 
with the handsome Milordo and that 
‘pezzo di uomo,’ that strapping Sig- 
nor Diggibi?” 

Even Madame Vantini, indulgent 
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as she was apt to be, was rather put 
out at finding that the Cornishman 
had slipped so quietly into a seat im- 
mediately behind that of Miss Bea- 
trice. 3ut no coldness seemed to 
chill him, nor any frown to discom- 
908e him; so, perhaps, it was best to 
let things be, and take no further no- 
tice of his intrusion. 

Clara was in magnificent voice that 
evening; and more completely mis- 
tress of herself than she had been on 
that other critical occasion of her 
first appearance. The sea of heads 
before her strung her nerves, did not 
agitate them. The only thing which 
moved her was the applause, and 
that only in the way of irritation. 
Those trying moments, when no 
sound is heard but the modulated 
voice of the singer, scarcely accom- 
panied by a suppressed bar or two of 
instrumental music, gave her intense 
pleasure and increased confidence. It 
seemed to her that her very eyesight 
gained steadiness and articulate dis- 
tinction : it sought out and found one 
by one all the familiar and loving 
faces. The genial Digby and the 
shrewd Viscount in the pit; dear 
Cousin Martha in one corner of an 
upper tier, and the fatherly Maestro 
near her: Madame Vantini right 
in front; and, we almost believe, the 
heads of Beatrice and the Cornish- 
man inclining to one another in the 
background. She missed Ingram, 
and noticed Mark’s absence: not 
knowing, that in this case, his eyes 
also were upon her. There had been 
some hitch in the scene-shifting ma- 
chinery, and the head carpenter, who 
knew young Brandling, and his me- 
chanical acuteness, had called him 
in for consultation and handicraft 
late in the afternoon. He was still 
in the mysterious shift-region when 
the curtain drew up; there was 
no help for it then but to assist 
at the spectacle, in fustian, at the 
side scenes. He was minded to 
slip away on one occasion as Clara 
same off the stage in his direction ; 
not for shame of the fustian so much 
as for that sweet undefined fear of 
her which at times would creep over 
him. Nevertheless, well was it for 
him that he did not. All Venice 
would have envied him the radiant 
smile and sisterly shake of hand she 
ave him as she went by. “ Evviva 


lara!” You are a noble and true 
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bookbinder’s daughter. You never 
suspected what the scene-shifters and 
their mates cheered you for so loudly 
then. There were lovers of music, 
ay, fanatics for music in their com- 
pany; but they did not cheer the 
prima donna, mind you, that time; 
only the bright blue-eyed English 
girl, who coming triumphantly off 
the glittering stage, shook hands so 
bravely with the man that rivets 
boilers. 

Yes! all Venice would have envied 
Mark that hearty recognition, had all 
Venice also been in the side-scenes. 
So too, perhaps, might the poor love- 
sick student, who was neither there 
nor elsewhere in the illuminated 
house ; but walking up and down 
moodily,and somewhat morbidly, out- 
side, in a cold, narrow street, murky 
enough by reason of deplorable tin 
lamps with rancid oil, its sole enlight- 
eners; dampish, too, by reason of 
night vapours, steaming up from the 
canal choked with cabbage leaves, in 
the sultry night hours. 

We will not pretend to say that 
he was doing himself much good by 
that exterior patrolling of the play- 
house ; but, happily, though he sus- 
pected it not, there was much good, 
as it turned out, appointed for him to 
do there. The entrances, the stair- 
cases, the galleries, the “house” itself, 
all faced away from the direction of 
those little windows which looked out 
on the narrow street which he was 
pacing. Those windows gave light to 
corridors, offices, dressing-rooms, and 
soforth ; and, perhaps, the knowledge 
that two of them lighted a little room 
belonging to Clara Jerningham gives 
the secret of what drew him here to 
stray up and down outside. But it 
was round the corner of the building, 
in a lateral street or lane, that a 
strange, red, flickering glare attracted 
his attention. It certainly was not 
the illumination of the theatre which 
caused it, for it was wholly unlike to 
the strong, steady, clear blaze which 
streamed out at the windows near the 
front. Perhaps it was some gleam of 
fireworks lit up behind the stage for 
some scenic effect. But no! that thin 
tongue of flame, which, like a ser- 
pent’s, just quivered through the 
darkness, from between the half- 
closed panels of a shutter there, 
surely that is another and more dan- 
gerous matter than a stage firework ! 
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Yes, dangerous and horrible it is in 
a degree not measurable. That crowd- 
ed house of human beings! Ah! 
selfish heart, unselfish ! a keener 
yang—that house which housed his 
ieart’s own idol—there is no doubt 
about the matter, is on fire ! 

Master, if not of his affections, yet 
of his thoughts, and of their intensity, 
as becomes a student, taxer of their 
concentrated power, in one moment 
he compelled himself to think and to 
remember which of the many little 
side doors in the street would lead 
immediately to a staircase which once, 
or it may be twice, he had mounted 
with the Maestro, and which would 
lead him to the office of a certain 
general managing inspector, the most 
likely man, from his intimate know- 
ledge with every working detail and 
intricacy of the building, to give the 
wisest and safest directions for escape 
and assistance. Quick as thought, 
and with such strength as a cool 
phrenzy can alone give, he had forced 
open that side door, darted up the 
stairs and along the corridor, where a 
little smoke was just beginning to 
thicken at the farther end ; he had 


burst into the inspector’s room, given 
him the alarm, and then plunged into 
the endless intricacies of the dark 
winding passages in the direction of 
Clara’s room. 

She was alone upon the stage, 
declaiming in a recitative, clear and 


sonorous, yet tender and full. Upon 
the articulate continuous vibration 
of her rich voice, and upon the 
easy, noble accompaniment of her 
look and gesture, her audience was 
hanging enthralled and eager. Just 
then, at least, the Maestro’s assertion 
was true ; the spell was of her own 
casting, and not of the composer’s. 
A consciousness was upon her of the 
influence she was wielding ; but she 
was neither absorbed in that, nor yet 
wholly in the realizing of the part she 
played. The remembrance of her 
first night at the Queen’s Theatre, at 
home in England, with dear old Sir 
Jeffrey, had come across her, quick 
and clear. The recollection of her 
own surrender of sense and thought 
to the admirable artist, who let light 
into her own dark artistic aspirations 
that evening, came strong upon her, 
came in aid of her effort to fascinate 
and rivet the attention of that great 
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crowd. The effort was for minutes 
together wholly and indescribably 
successful, when, suddenly, there was 
a breaking off. The sympathetic 
light died out rapidly with simulta- 
neous electrical effect from those thou- 
sand eyes fixed on her. <A keen flash 
of some other, and seemingly terrible, 
emotion darted across them. She 
marvelled at the phenomenon, was 
troubled, as with an instinct caught 
from their altered glance: she was 
silent: but an appalling cry burst 
at once upon that silence—“ Fire! 
fire! Escape for your lives.” 

How describe the tumult—the wild 
outburst ofamazement,fear,cowardice, 
selfishness, energy, pitifulness, tender- 
ness, bravery, self-devotion, despair ? 

The spasmodic agitation of that 
great mass of quivering humanity 
seemed for moments, or for minutes, 
she could never tell which, to have 
magnetized Clara and fixed her to 
the spot. But soon the sweeping of 
a wave of men and women, recoiling 
from the first movement towards the 
usual direction of exit, and surging 
up over the barriers between the stage 
and the body of the house, warned 
her that the only hope of escape lay 
behind her. And as thick volumes 
of smoke from the sides seemed to 
forbid it in that direction, she turned 
and fled up the stage, and out towards 
the passages at the back, which led to 
her own apartment, preserving, in the 
hurry of danger, sufficient presence 
of mind to bethink herself that her 
windows opened upon a street and a 
canal, quarters whence it were not 
unwise to hope for assistance. 

In the meanwhile Ingram had been 
there before her, and, distracted as he 
was at discovering her absence, had 
done that which, perhaps, as matters 
stood, it was wisest and safest to do. 
To rush on to the stage, even should 
he succeed in finding his way thither, 
could avail little. If safety were to 
come from escape in the direction of 
the main exits, his help would come 
too late, would have been anticipated. 
But, if otherwise, there was danger, 
momentarily increasing, that the stair- 
cases and passages here behind should 
be cut off by flames or rendered im- 
passable by suffocating smoke, she 
might reach her room, but only to be 
caged there by the fire, miserably. 
The narrow windows were high above 
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the street; to throw herself down 
were almost certain destruction, on 
the pavement, or on the parapet, or in 
the waters of the canalitself. It was 
clear what should be done: to trust 
in the Preserver of all life that she 
might be guided to her room, and 
himself to providea certainty of escape 
if she should reach it. 

Accordingly, he ran with violence 
down the staircase by which he had 
mounted, and, in the street, to his 
intense relief, he came at once across 
Mark Brandling. 

“ For heaven’s sake, sir!” cried the 
mechanic; “ Miss Jerningham!” 

“Follow me, Brandling, quick !” 
replied the other, with a look so 
earnest, intense, and self-possessed, 
that Mark did not think of questicn- 
ing its authority. 

They turn the angle of the street, 
and vault over the parapet of the quay 
into one of the gondolas which are 
beginning to shoot rapidly down the 
canal. The boatmen understand ata 
sign, and, at the single word “ scale,” 
they are across in three strokes, and 
up the opposite parapet, and into a 
carpenter's yard hard by. They and 
the ladder, long and heavy, which, 
with more than common might, they 
seem between them to handle as a 
toy, are soon across again ; and, amid 
the shouts of the people, who are now 
beginning also to surround the build- 
ing with the living girdle of their 
crowd, they hoist it against the win- 
dow of Clara’s room, and Mark Brand- 
ling springs up. He is not one mo- 
ment too soon, for the fire, making 
wild work of all the ropes and can- 
vass and timber and flimsy ward- 
robes and prodigious accumulations 
of ruled paper, scribbled over with 
music, being the “repertory,” in thea- 
trical language, of half a century, has 
cut off all communication with stage 
or staircases ; and, if there be any one 
in Clara’s room, a few more minutes 
will seal their fate. 

“Tf there be any one?” The 
hideous doubt conveyed in the ques- 
tion had almost loosened his grip 
upon the ladder as he sprang up, and 
sent him, dizzy with ama, down 
headlong on the mass beneath him. 
“Tf there be any one!” The bare 
possibility that there may not be, 
flushes the brain which has so good 
need to be cool, and dims the eyesight 
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which has so good need to keep clear. 
What is it he stumbles against as he 
jumps down from the window-sill upon 
the floor, crashing the glass of which 
he cannot feel the razor-cuts on hands 
and face? Hecannotsay. Thesmoke 
blinds him, bursting in as he does 
from the cool night air outside. His 
heart swells with agony, poor fellow. 
She may be within reach of safety 
though faint and dying ; but he can 
distinguish nothing ; and the shouts 
of the mob down there make his brain 
reel again. Oh, how he blesses the 
sudden, awful glare of the flame which 
now crackles in and licks up the very 
panelling of the opposite wall of the 
little room. Appalling as it is, it 
shows him a female figure, swooning 
on a chair beside him. The vigorous 
arm which swings hammers daily is 
round its waist in a second, and out 
again through the shattered casement 
goes Mark, on to the ladder, drunk 
with excess of joy, but sobered by the 
tenderness of his delight. As he comes 
stepping cautiously and firmly down, 
shouts of applause again come up; but 
they do not now deafen—they cheer 
him on. His foot is on firm ground 
again, and he lifts the drooping head 
of his precious charge, and is stricken 
with a tenfold horror. 

He has not rescued Clara. 

Ingram guessed the meaning of his 
look of anguish and disappointment, 
and understood his purpose as he 
turned again towards the ladder and 
grasped the rung above his head. 

“She’s safe, Brandling ; safe, man! 
I tell you I have seen her since. Don’t 
act likeamadman. Look upthere at 
the window: of what use would it be 
to mount again ?”’ 

And Mark looking up, with a fixed, 
stupid gaze, came to perceive, slowly, 
that the flames were darting out of 
the window, and charring the top of 
the very ladder on which he stood. 
The pain and bitterness upon his 
countenance were sickening to see. 
Ingram shook him, as one shakes a 
man unwilling to be roused from a 
bad dream in which he has been stu- 
pified. 

“T tell you, man, she is safe. Miss 
Jerningham is safe. Clara is safe! 
Rouse yourself and thank God for it.” 

Mark wrung his hand as he re- 
covered himself, and with a hurried 
“thank God, indeed !” left all ques- 
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tionings or explanations for a fitter 
time; and as became a vigorous work- 
ing man, conscious of strength and 
of intelligence to guide it, pushed 
through the crowd in the direction of 
the fire-engines, which by this time 
were in play upon the flanks of the 
theatre. There, conspicuous by his 
size and energy, foremost among the 
most helpful, was the boating-man 
Digby, bare-headed, stripped to his 
shirt, or rather to the jersey which he 
wore in lieu of it. His braces, hastily 
converted into a belt, and knotted 
round his muscular loins, supported a 
fireman’s axe of which he had some- 
how possessed himself. It would have 
done any one good to see and hear him. 
His cheery shouts and objurgations, 
ringing out for the more part in his 
own English mother tongue, with occa- 
sional admixtures of guide-book Ita- 
lian, and stray morsels of Dictionary 
Latin, were yet perfectly compre- 
hended and willingly obeyed. Noman 
took his imperiousness ill, not even 
the light, active, swarthy Venetian 
captain of the fire brigade. <A brave 
man he too and a ready. A single 
glance exchanged between him and 
the Englishman had ratified a treaty 
of alliance for the occasion. There 
was work enough for both of them to 
direct, and for every willing and able 
helper to execute under their direc- 
tion. For the fire made furious head 
against all their exertions. Flaring 
out across the whole narrow street in 
one direction, which thus became im- 
passable ; and running along the top- 
most parapet in another, it seemed 
likely to set the roof-tops of the 
whole neighbourhood in a_ blaze. 
That fiery train must be cut off at 
whatever cost; so saw fire-captain 
Ceccho, and so saw Digby; and 
whilst the former, with cat-like agi- 
lity, was clambering from knot to 
knot of a dangling rope which his 
firemen had hooked to a projecting 
cornice, the latter, followed by several 
of them, was rushing up a ladder. 
Mark, astride upon an engine, whose 
heavy stroke his tread on this or 
that lever was alternately regulating 
and assisting, looked up, and could not 
help admiring the bold, strong bear- 
ing of the gentleman. What firmness 
in his footing there, aloft, close upon 
the blazing rafters. What keenness 
of accuracy in his eye, measuring the 


coming stroke ; what supple, swing- 
ing power in the delivery of that 
stroke when it fell. It was just the 
very thing to win a craftsman’s heart, 
to see the twinkling of that flashing 
axe-head rise and fall. 

“Look out old cock, there, with 
the brass pot on your head! Look 
out, you muff, confound you! Meher- 
cle! Fate il piacer! There’s everlast- 
ing smash for you—procumbit humi 
bos!” And down comes a shower of 
hot stones, and sparks, and cinders, 
and great wooden beams. And the 
man in the jersey springs aside with 
a bright smile which you can almost 
distinguish from below, and a joyous, 
hearty laugh which is heard above 
all the crash and noise, 

“ A glorious fellow,” thought Mark, 
and that quainter Nemesis, avenger of 
absurdities—who will often lash them 
and crack her whip as the cut comes, 
no less sharply than her more awful 
sister, avenger of crimes— gave master 
Mark a welt or two, neatly laid on, 
for certain trashy spoutings about 
“ aristocrats, now bloated, and now 
puny,’ at some young mechanics’ 
debating society, whereof, in other 
days, she reminded him that he had 
been guilty. 

Six months ago, perhaps, if Mark, 
on one of his vaunted excursion trips, 
had run down into Warwickshire, 
and, in company with a detachment 
of holiday sight-seers, had gone the 
round of the old Digby manor-house, 
under guidance of its elderly and 
eminently respectable housekeeper, 
he might have sniffed and snorted 
at the series of old family portraits, 
which clothe with hereditary asso- 
ciations its time-honoured walls. 
He would have held, perhaps, as 
one long string of usurpations, that 
“catena of command,” exhibited 
from the days of “ Gervase Digbie, 
Fscuire, Bearer of ye Standarde of 
the most valiante and gentle Earle 
Philip of Chetwynde, in ye yeare of 
grace, 1486,” portrayed in plate ar- 
mour, with bristling beard and grey 
moustache—through the times of 
Churchill Digby, Esq., in flowing peri- 
wig, cantering upon a noble bay cart- 
horse in view of the field of Malpla- 
quet—down tothose of Colonel Digby, 
c.B., 100th Slashers, under whose 
portrait hung the sword of the French 
governor of Fort Hermanos, surren- 
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dered to him in 1813, when detached 
from the force under Lord Lynedoch 
(then Gen. Graham), after the fight 
of Barrosa. 

Chetwynde Digby, on the flaming 
parapet up there, was wonderfully 
like that portrait of his father, they 
said, And though Mark knew no- 
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thing of that, nor had ever paid the 
Manor-house a visit, yet one thing he 
was forced to acknowledge, that the 
heir of it, holloaing to the fireman, 
was a born leader and comrade of 
men, wheresoever and whensoever 
manly deeds were to be done. 


SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON’S METAPHYSICS. 


BY DR 


WHat are we to make in these times 
of Metaphysics? It is quite clear that 
this kind of investigation has lost, 
we suspect for ever, the position once 
allowed it, when it stood at the head 
of all secular knowledge, and claimed 
to be equal, or all but equal in rank 
to Theology itself. ‘Time was,” says 


Kant, “when she was the queen of 


all the sciences; and if we take the 
will for the deed, she certainly de- 
serves, so far as regards the high im- 
portance of her object-matter, this 
title of honour. Now it is the fashion 
to heap contempt and scorn upon her; 
and the matron mourns forlorn and 
forsaken like Hecuba.” Some seem 
inclined to treat her very much as 
they treat those de jure sovereigns 
wandering over Europe whom no 
country will take as de facto sove- 
reigns—that is, they give her all out- 
ward honour, but no authority; 
others are prepared to set aside her 
claims very summarily. The multi- 
tudes who set value on nothing but 
what can be counted in money never 
allow themselves to speak of meta- 
physics except with a sneer. The 
ever-increasing number of persons 
who read, but who are indisposed to 
think, complain that philosophy is 
notso interesting asthe new novel—or 
the pictorial history, which is quite 
as exciting and quite as untrue as 
the novel. The physicist, who has 
kept a register of the heat of the at- 
mosphere at nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing for the last five years, and the na- 
turalist, who has discovered a plant 
or insect, distinguished from all hi- 
therto known species by an additional 
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spot, cannot conceal their contempt 
for a department of inquiry which 
deals with objects which can neither 
be seen nor handled, nor weighed nor 
measured. 

In the face of all this scorn we 
boldly affirm that mental philosophy 
is not exploded, and that it never will 
be exploded. Whatever men may 
profess or affect, they cannot, in fact, 
do without it. It often happens that 
a profession of contempt for all me- 
taphysics, as being futile and unintel- 
ligible, is often an introduction to 
a discussion which is metaphysical 
without the parties knowing it (just 
as the person in the French play had 
spoken prose all his life without being 
aware of it); and of such metaphysics 
it will commonly be found that they 
are futile and unintelligible enough. 
Often is Aristotle denounced in lan- 
guage borrowed from himself, and 
the schoolmen are disparaged by those 
who are all the while using distinc- 
tions which they have cut with sharp 
chisel in the rock, never to be effaced. 
There are persons speaking with 
contempt of Plato, Descartes, Locke, 
and all the metaphysicians, who are 
taking advantage of the great truths 
which they have discovered. Per- 
haps these individuals are telling 
you very solemnly that they prefer 
the practical to the theoretical, or 
that they care little for the form 
if they have the matter, and are pro- 
foundly ignorant that they are all 
the while using distinctions introduced 
by the Stagyrite, and elaborated into 
their present shape by the scholas- 
tics. But surely, they will tell you, 
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the discovery of a new species of an 
old genus is a more important event 
than all your philosophic discoveries; 
and they will be surprised to learn 
that we owe the introduction of the 
phrases genus and species to Plato 
or to Socrates. Or perhaps they boast 
that they can have ideas without the 
aid of the philosophers, forgetting that 
Plato gave us the word idea, while 
Descartes and Locke brought it to its 
present signification. “ Ah, but,” says 
our novel reader, eager to discover 
whether the heroine so sad and for- 
lorn in the second volume is to fall in 
with her lover, and be married to 
him before the close of the third, 
“metaphysics are associated in my 
mind with a dreary desert without 
and a headache within;” and is quite 
unaware that he is able so to express 
himself, because philosophers have 
explained that ideas are associated. 
We could easily show that in our very 
sermons from the pulpit, and orations 
in the senate, and pleadings at the 
bar, principles are ever and anon ap- 
pealed to which have come from the 
heads of our deepest thinkers in ages 
long gone by, and who may now be 
forgotten by all but a few anti- 
quarians in philosophy. Our very na- 
tural science, in the hands of such 
men as Faraday, is ever touching on 
the borders of metaphysics, and com- 
pelling our physicists to rest on cer- 
tain fundamental convictions as to ex- 
tension and force. The truth is, in 
very proportion as material science 
advances, do thinking minds feel the 
need of something to go down deeper 
and mount up higher than the senses 
can do; of some means of settling 
those deeper questions which the mind 
is ever putting in regard to the soul, 
and the relation of the universe to 
God; and of a foundation on which 
the understanding can ultimately and 
confidently repose. 

In the volumes before us a master- 
spirit has spoken, and will command 
attention. We see that the circulating 
libraries in London are placing 
“Hamilton’s Metaphysics” at the 
head of their advertised list of popu- 
lar books. The Bampton Lectures, 
on the Limits of Religious Thought, 
by Mr. Mansel—one of the editors of 
these lectures—an avowed application 
of the philosophy of Hamilton to the- 
ology, has reached a third edition 
quicker than “ Adam Bede,” “What 
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will he do with it,” or the most fash- 
ionable novel of the season. It isa 
matter of fact, that a well written 
work on philosophy will command a 
surer sale in this age than in any pre- 
vious one in our country; and all this 
arises fromthe felt wants of the times, 
which requires a metaphysics to help 
it to determine those deeper prob- 
lems which are beyond physics. 

We have a pretty full memoir of 
the late Sir W. Hamilton, in an arti- 
cle by his pupil, Mr. T. 8. Baynes, in 
the “Edinburgh Essays, by Members 
of the University.” He was born at 
Glasgow, in March, 1788, and wasthe 
son of Dr. W. Hamilton, Professor of 
Anatomy in the University, who was 
a lineal descendant of Sir Robert 
Hamilton, the commander of the Co- 
venanters at Drumclog, and through 
him of the Hamiltons at Preston, 
who claim to be descended from the 
second son of the progenitor of the 
family of the Duke of Hamilton. 
Having lost his father in early life he 
was boarded for some time with the 

tev. Dr. Summers, the parish minis- 
ter at Midcalder; was afterwards 
at a school at Bromley; entered as a 
student the University of Glasgow, 
and was sent from it in 1809, on the 
Snell Foundation, to Balliol College, 
Oxford. On going up for his degree 
he professed every classic author of 
mark, and in the department of 
science all the works extant in Greek 
and Roman philosophy, including 
“the whole of Aristotle, with the 
works of his early commentators, and 
the whole of Plato, with the Neo- 
Platonists, Proclus and Plotinus; to 
say nothing of the fragments of both 
earlier and later philosophic doctrines 
preserved by Laertius, Stobaeus and 
other collectors.” In 1812 he went 
to Edinburgh, and in the following 
year he became a barrister—cottice, 
an advocate. It does not appear that 
he was eminently successful at the 
bar, and so every one rejoiced when 
in 1821 he was appointed Professor 
of Universal History in the University 
of Edinburgh, by the Faculty of Ad- 
vocates, the patrons of the chair. 
From 1826 to 1828 he wrote papers 
against phrenology and its supporters, 
Spurzheim and Combe. In 1829 he 
yublished, in the Ldinburgh Review, 
1is famous article on Cousin, and on 
the Philosophy of the Unconditioned ; 
and that was followed in 1830 by an 
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article on Perception, and on Reid 
and Brown; and in 1833 by an article 
on Whately and Logic. In 1836 he 
was appointed Professor of Logic and 
Metaphysics in the University of 
Edinburgh, and proceeded to prepare 
that course of lectures which he, or 
his assistants for him, delivered each 
successive session till his decease. As 
a professor, he had a large class 
of students, numbering perhaps from 
120 to 150, some of whom scarcely 
understood him, but others of whom 
were greatly stimulated by the in- 
structions he gave and by the spirit 
which he kindled. Having occasion 
to prelect on Reid in his class his 
labours led to his edition of Reid’s 
Collected Works, with Notes and 
Dissertations (unfinished) in 1846. In 
1852 the articles in the Edinburgh 
Review were republished, with large 
additions, in the “Discussions on 
Philosophy.” Some years before his 
death he had a stroke of paralysis, 
which partially affected his speech and 
his power of using his pen, and his lec- 
tures had to be read, in whole or in 
art, by an assistant, while his amiable 
ady acted as hisamanuensis. Asecond 
attack carried him off, afterafew days’ 
illness, on May 6, 1856. 

He haslefta body of ardent disciples, 
who may be said to constitute a school 
adhering more or less faithfully to 
his peculiar views—most of them 
copying his manner and,employing 
his favourite nomenclature—some of 
them prosecuting topics of curious re- 
search, or endeavouring, with but 
indifferent success, as it appears to us, 
to throw farther light on those pro- 
found metaphysical topics on which 
their great master was for ever pon- 
dering ; but none of them, so far as 
we know, taking up, with Hamilton, 
an inductive psychology, and seeking 
to advance it, as he did. In Oxford 
there are a few choice spirits who 
have felt his influence, and are turn- 
ing his metaphysical or his logical 
speculations to profitable account. 
His posthumous Lectures on Meta- 
physics are edited by an Edinburgh 
pupil—Mr. Veitch—already favour- 
ably known as translator of portions 
of the works of Descartes, and as hav- 
ing completed the beautiful edition of 
Dugald Stewart’s works, which Ha- 
milton had commenced, conjoined with 
Mr. Mansel, the well-known editor of 
“ Aldrich’s Logic,” the author of the 
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“Prolegomena Logica,” of the article, 
“ Metaphysics” in the “ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,” and of the “ Bamp- 
ton Lectures for 1858.””" We may ex- 
pect, in due time, to have his Lec- 
tures on Logic unfolding fully his 
New Analytic of Logical Forms, 
which his school declare to be the 
greatest advance made in formal logic 
since the days of Aristotle, with the 
exception, perhaps, of the scientific 
reduction of the science by Kant, who 
made logic the science of the necessary 
laws of thought. 

The intellectual features of Hamil- 
ton stand out very prominently. A 
discerning eye might have seen from 
the beginning that his independent 
and impetuous mind would impel 
him to follow a course of his own; 
and that while, probably, destined to 
lead, he would not be led—certainly 
would not be driven—by others. He 
is evidently moved by a strong, in- 
ternal appetency to master all learn- 
ing. Along with this he has an un- 
surpassed capacity of retention and 
power of arrangement. His skill in 
seizing the opinions of the men of 
all ages and countries—the ancient 
Greeks, the philosophic fathers of the 
Church, the schoolmen, the thinkers 
of the age of the Revival of Letters, 
such as Sealiger, and of the conti- 
nental metaphysicians, from the days 
of Descartes to about the year 1830, 
and in putting them under appropri- 
ate heads, so as to bring out their 
minutest shades of difference, has 
never been equalled by any British 
philosopher. His powers of logical 
analysis, generalization, and distribu- 
tion, are scarcely surpassed by those 
of Aristotle, or of the Angelic Doctor 
of the middle ages, or of Kant. We 
have to add, that, while he has also 
great powers of observation, he has, 
like most metaphysicians, often over- 
ridden and overwhelmed them by 
logical processes, and hastened, by 
dissection, division, and criticism, to 
construct, prematurely, a complete 
system of philosophy—such as is to be 
built up only as systems of physical 
science are formed by the careful in- 
ductions of successive inquirers con- 
tinued through successive ages. In 
this respect he has imbibed the spirit 
of Kant, and has not followed the ex- 
amples set him by the more cautious 
school of Reid and Stewart. 

It is not difficult to find out the in- 
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fluences under which these native 
powers were made to take the parti- 
cular direction which they did. We 
are convinced that a wholesome tone 
was given to his mind by the philoso- 
phy of Reid, the metaphysician of his 
native college, and who died six years 
after Hamilton was born. Had he 
been trained exclusively in Oxford he 
might have spent his powers in mere 
notes and comments on others, and 
we should have been without his pro- 
found original observations. Had he 
been reared in Germany his specula- 
tive spirit might have wasted itself 
in a hopelessly entangled dialectic, 
like that of Hegel. To Glasgow and 
to Reid he owes his disposition to 
appeal, even in the midst of his most 
abstract disquisitions, to consciousness 
and to facts. ToOxford we may trace 
his classical scholarship and his love 
of Aristotle, the favourite for long 
ages with technical Oxonian tutors. 
We only wish that he had been led to 
drink as deep into Plato as he did 
into Aristotle; it would have widened 
his sympathies, and rubbed off some 
acute angles of his mind, and made 
his philosophy less cold and negative. 
A third master mind exercised as 
great a power over him as either Reid 
or Aristotle. In prosecuting his re- 
searches he was necessarily led beyond 
the narrow scholarship of Britain into 
the wide field of German learning, 
and while ranging there could not but 
observe that there was a constant re- 
ference to the name of Kant. The 
logical power of the author of the 
“Critick of Pure Reason” at once 
seized his kindred mind, and he 
eagerly took hold of his critical method, 
and adopted many—we think far too 
many—of his distinctions. Fortun- 
ately he fell in, at the same time, with 
the less hard and more genial writings 
of Jacobi, who taught him that there 
was a faith element as well as a ra- 
tional element in the human mind ; 
but, unfortunately, Jacobi thought 
that faith was opposed to reason, and 
had no distinct views as to the nature 
of faith, or as to the harmony between 
faith and reason. To this source we 
may trace those appeals which Hamil- 
ton is ever making to faith, but with- 
out specifying what faith is. To his 
legal studies we may refer somewhat 
of his dry manner and his disputatious 
spirit. His reading in connexion with 
the chair of history enabled him to 
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realize the precise condition of the 
ages in which the opinions of philoso- 
phers were given forth. The catholic 
views which his extensive reading led 
him to adopt set him in determined 
opposition to the miserably narrow 
Sensational school of France, and to 
Professor Mylne, of Glasgow, and Dr. 
Thomas Brown, who had given way 
too much to that school. The lofty 
spiritual views which he had caught 
from Reid and Kant set him against 
materialism, and his medical studies, 
to which his father’s profession may 
have directed him, enabled him to 
meet phrenology, and to give an ad- 
mirable account of the physiology of 
the senses. Such was the course of 
training which he had gone through 
when he was asked to write a review 
of Cousin, and found himself face to 
face with the philosophy of the Ab- 
solute ; and when, a few years later, 
he had to prepare a course of lectures 
on logic and metaphysics in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, a course which 
he, no doubt, meant to excel those of 
Brown and even Stewart in the same 
University, and to rival those of Reid, 
Smith, or Hutcheson, inthe University 
of Glasgow. 

Hamilton may be regarded always, 
along with M. Cousin, still living, as 
the most distinguished metaphysician 
of the age now past or passing away. 
In contemplating these two eminent 
philosophers it is difficult to say whe- 
ther one is most struck with their re- 
semblances or their differences. They 
are alike in respect of the fulness and 
the general accuracy of their scholar- 
ship. Both are alike distinguished 
for their historical knowledge and 
critical power. Even here, however, 
we may observe a contrast—Cousin 
being the more universal in his sym- 
pathies, and Hamilton being the more 
discriminating and the more minutely 
accurate in his acquaintance with rare 
and obscure authors. Both, perhaps, 
might have had some of their views 
expanded, if, along with their scholar- 
ship,they had entered more thoroughly 
into the inductive spirit of modern 
physical researches. But the age of 
universal knowledge is past, and it is 
vain to expect that any human capa- 
city can contain all learning. Both 
are original, vigorous, and independ- 
ent thinkers, and both are distin- 
guished by a Catholic spirit in phy- 
losophy; but the one is more Platonic, 
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and the other more Aristotelian in his 
tastes and habits. The one delights 
to show wherein he agrees with all 
others, the other is more addicted to 
show wherein he differs from all others. 
Both are clear writers; but the one is 
distinguished by the eloquence of his 
composition and the felicity of his il- 
lustrations; the other by the accuracy 
and expressiveness of his (at times) 
harsh nomenclature. Cousin is, un- 
doubtedly, the man of finest genius 
and most refined taste ; the other ap- 


pears to us to have been the man of 


coolest and most penetrating intellect. 
The one makes every subject of which 


he treats irridescent by the play of 


his fancy; the other bands it into a 
structure of great solidity by the ri- 
gidity of hislogic. Both are admirers 
of the German as well as the Scottish 
schools of philosophy; but Cousin’s 
predilections were at one time more 
towards the former, and of a later 
date he has become more attached to 
the latter ; whereas Hamilton started 
more in the Scottish spirit, and swung 
latterly towards the German method. 
The two came into collision when the 
Scotchman reviewed the Frenchman 
inthe Edinburgh Review. But when 
Hamilton became a candidate for the 
chair in Edinburgh he received power- 
ful and generous aid from his rival ; 
and when Hamilton published his edi- 
tion of Reid, he dedicated it to M. 
Victor Cousin. 

The manner and style of Sir W. 
Hamilton are very decided and very 
marked. Any man of sharp discern- 
ment could easily recognise him at a 
great distance, and detect him under 
the most rigid incognito. To some 
ears his nomenclature will sound un- 
couth or crabbed, being borrowed 
from the Germans, or coined fresh 
out of the Greek; but these persons 
forget that chemistry, and geology, 
and anatomy, have all been obliged 
to create a new terminology to set 
forth the distinctions which have been 
discovered. Hamilton is certainly 
without the power of poetical or ora- 
torical amplification, for which Brown 
and Chalmers of the same University 
were distinguished; and he is deficient 
in the aptness of illustration, in which 
such writers as Paley and Whately 
excel; still his manner of writing 
has attractions of its own to many 
minds. His phraseology, if at times 
it sounds technical or pedantic, is 
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always carefully explained and de- 
fined, is seldom employed except in 
one sense, and is ever scholarlike in 
its derivation, and articulate in its 
meaning. His style is never loose, 
never ambiguous, never tedious, never 
dull; it is always clear, always accu- 
rate, always terse, always masculine, 
and at times it is sententious, clench- 
ing, and apothegmatic in the highest 
degree. The reader of these lectures 
need entertain no fear of being led 
into a Scotch mist, or of being met by 
a fog from the German Ocean. Not un- 
frequently dogmatic, at times oracu- 
lar, resolute in holding by his opi- 
nions, impetuous in defending them 
when attacked ; and on certain occa- 
sions, as in his assaults on Luther, 
Brown, Whately, and De Morgan, 
giving way to undue severity and 
passion, he is yet, at the same time, 
open, manly, and sincere. He uses 
a sharp chisel,and strikes his hammer 
with a decided blow, and his ideas 
always stand out before us like a 
clean-cut statue, standing firmly on 
its pedestal between us and a clear 
sky. Indeed, we might with justice 
describe his style as not only accu- 
rate, but even beautiful in a sense, 
from its compression, its compact- 
ness, its vigour, and its point. His 
thoughts, weighty and solid as metal, 
are ever made to shine with a me- 
tallic lustre. At the places at which 
his speculations are the mostabstract 
and his words the baldest, he often 
surprises us by some apt quotation 
from an old forgotten author, or a 
sudden light is thrown upon the topic 
by rays coming from a hundred 
points. If we have not the flowers 
or the riches, we are, at the same 
time, without the sultriness of a 
tropical climate; and in the more 
arctic region to which he carries us, 
if the atmosphere feels cold at times, 
it is always healthy and bracing, and 
the lights in the sky have a bright 
and a scintillating lustre. 

In comparing this posthumous 
work with the writings published 
during his lifetime, we find it in some 
respects inferiortothem, and in others 
of higher value. It cannot be ex- 


pected that in lectures written for a 
promiscuous class, there should be 
the same condensation of thought 
and exhaustive scholarship as in the 
elaborated notes to Reid and the Dis- 
cussions. The Dissertations appended 
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to Reid, and especially the famous 
Note A on Common Sense, will ever 
be esteemed by scholars as his most 
perfect work, being unsurpassed in 
the English language for logical pre- 
cision, for critical acumen, and a learn- 
ing which brings a thousand lights to 
bear on the present topic. It must 
ever be matter of deepest regret that 
these Dissertations were not finished; 
and this regret will be strengthened 
by the conviction that no man will be 
able to complete what he commenced. 
But on the other hand, these lectures 
will ever be reckoned as the most 
valuable of all his works by the great 
majority of students. Here we have 
atone view his whole system unfolded 
in clear and not too brief language; 
here, too, we have the key to exp!ain 
hints of the most provoking brevity 
thrown out in his other writings in 
notes, or notes appended to notes, 
over which students have been poring 
for the last twenty years, as admir- 
ingly and as doubtingly as ever the 
heathens did over the responses of 
their oracles. For years to come 
these lectures will constitute the best 
book in our language on mental 
science, and will be regarded in all 
coming ages as one of the works 
which have done most to promote 
and advance the study of the human 
mind. 

It is but justice to the editors to 
say that they have shown themselves 
thoroughly qualified for their work, 
and performed it in a most admirable 
manner. The references have been 
fully and accurately supplied, often 
by means of a very erudite research, 
and always by an immense amount 
of labour. The editors, meanwhile, 
have kept themselves carefully out 
of sight, being evidently anxious to 
give the honour to their great master 
in philosophy. 

The first of these volumes is on 
philosophy generally and on mental 
philosophy in particular. He begins 
by recommending the study, gives the 
definitions, unfolds the divisions, ex- 
plains the terms with amazing eru- 
dition and unsurpassed logical pre- 
cision, and dwells largely on con- 
sciousness, its laws and conditions. 
The reading of this volume will prove 
as bracing to the mind as a run upa 
hill of a morning on a botanical or 
reological excursion is to the body. 
Ve especially recommend the study 
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of it to those whose pursuits are 
usually ofa different character, as, for 
example, to those who are dissipating 
their minds by light literature, or 
whose attention has been directed 
exclusively to physical facts, and who 
have thus been cultivating one set of 
the faculties which God has given 
them, to the neglect of others, and 
have thus been putting their mental 
frame out of proper shape and pro- 
portion—as the fisher, by strengthen- 
ing his chest and arms in rowing, 
leaves his lower extremities thin and 
slender. There is a fine healthy tone 
about his defence of the liberal as 
against the more lucrative sciences, 
which latter Schelling called Brod- 
wissenschaften, which Hamilton wit- 
tily translates, the bread and butter 
scvences. He quotes with approbation 
the well-known sentiment of Lessing, 
“Did the Almighty, holding in his 
right hand Z'ruth, and in his left 
Search after Truth, deign to tender 
me the one I might prefer—in all hu- 
mility, but without hesitation, I would 
request Search after Truth.” But 
we can concur in such statements as 
these only with two important expla- 
nations or qualifications; the one is 
that the search be after truth, which 
we must value when we find it; and 
the other is, that it be after attainable 
and useful truth. It has been the 
great error and sin of speculative phi- 
losophy that it has been expending 
its strength in building in one age 
ingenious theories which the next 
age takes down. We maintain that 
such activity wastes the energy with- 
out increasing the strength. He who 
thus fights is like one beating the air, 
and his exertion ends, not in satis- 
faction, but in weariness and rest- 
lessness. The admirable test of Bacon 
here comes in to restrain all such use- 
less speculation, viz.—that we are to 
try them by their fruits. Had this 
been the proper place we could have 
shown that Bacon’s doctrine on this 
subject has often been misunderstood. 
He does not say that science is to be 
valued for its fruits, but it is to be 
tested by its fruits; just as faith, 
which, however, is of value in itself, 
is to be tried by the good works to 
which it leads. Thus limited and 
thus understood, there is profound 
wisdom in the caution of Bacon, which 
will not discourage an inductive in- 
quiry into the human mind, its laws 
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and fundamental principles, but will 
lay a restraint on the profitless meta- 
physical theories which have run to 
seed prematurely in Germany—where 
thinkers are sick of them, and are 
now being blown into our country 
and scattered over it like the down of 
thistles. 

This volume is full of brief and 
sententious maxims. Take the fol- 
lowing as examples :— 


**Tt is ever the contest that pleases us, 
andnot the victory. ‘Thus itisin play; thus 
it is in hunting; thus it is in the search 
after truth; thus it is in life. The past 
does not interest, the present does not 
satisfy, the future alone is the object 
which engages us.” ‘*What man 
holds of matter does not make up his 
personality. They are his, not he; 


Mind 
or 
Con- ¢ Laws,—Nomology, 
scious- | Rational Psychology, 
ness, 
Results,—Ontology, Inferen- 
L_ tial Psychology, 


We set little value on this division. 
The same topics would require to be 
discussed under more than one head. 
In these lectures Sir William has 
taken up only one of the three grand 
general groups, viz. Empirical Psy- 
chology, and even this he has dis- 
cussed only in part. A portion of 
the second group will be treated of 
in his Lectures on Logic. On the 
others he never entered. 

It will be seen from the above 
table that he followed Kant in giving 
a threefold distribution of the mental 
faculties into the cognitive, the emo- 
tive, and the conative. This is an 
improvement on the old division by 
Aristotle into the cognitive and mo- 


I. Presentative, 


lI 


II. Conservative, 
III. Reproductive, 
IV. Representative, = 
V. Elaborative, = 
VI. Regulative, = 


The account of the cognitive powers 
in the first 332 pages of the second 
volume, down to the regulative pow- 
ers, not included, will be regarded 
in the end, if we do not mistake, as 
the most valuable part of Sir William 
Hamilton’s Metaphysics. His pupils 
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{ Facts,—-Phaenomenol: gy, 
| Empirical Psychology, 
L 
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man is not an organism,—he is an in- 
telligence served by organs.” “I do 
not mean to assert that all materialists 
deny or actually disbelieve aGod. For 
in very many cases this would be at once 
an unmerited compliment to their rea- 
soning, and an upmerited reproach to 
their faith.” ‘* Wonder has been con- 
temptuously called the daughter of 
ignorance; true, but wonder we should 
add is the mother of knowledge.” 
‘*Woe to the revolutionist who is not 
himself a creature of the revolution! 
If he anticipate he is lost, for it requires 
what no individual can supply, a long 
and powerful counter-sympathy in a na- 
tion to untwine the ties of custom which 
bind a people to the established and the 
old.” 


The following is his tabular view 
of the distribution of Philosophy :— 


Cognitions. 

Feelings. 

Conative Powers (Will and Desire). 
Cognitions,— Logic. 
Feelings,-—Aesthetic. 


Moral Philosophy. 
Political Philosophy. 


Being of God. 
Immortality of the Soul, &e. 


tive, or of that of the Schoolmen into 
the understanding and the will. Still 
it is not complete and exhaustive. 
He is obliged to include the Imagina- 
tion in the first head, and yet it can 
scarcely be called a cognitive power, 
though, of course, it implies a pre- 
vious cognition. The Conscience 
comes in under the conative powers ; 
but, in fact, the conscience partakes 
of the nature both of a cognitive and 
conative power. It is one of the 
defects of the arrangement that it 
does not allot a clearly separate place 
to the conscience. 


The following is his division of the 

cognitive powers :— 

External= Perception. 
Internal—Self-Consciousness. 

Memory. 

Without Will=Suggestion. 

With Will= Reminiscence. 

Imagination. 

Comparison,— Faculty of Relations. 
Reason,—Common Sense. 


will probably fix on the very part we 
have designedly excepted, viz.: the 
regulative faculties, as being the 
most important. Farther on in this 


article we mean to show that he has 
greatly misapprehended the nature 
of these regulative powers. 


Mean- 
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while, we are to take a look at the 
account which he has given of the 
other mental faculties! 

We need not dwell on his doctrine 
of Sense-Perception. His views on 
this subject have long been before the 
public in his article in the Hdinburgh 
Review, re-published in the Discus- 
sions and in his Notes to Reid, 
and this in a more elaborate and eru- 
dite form than in these lectures. He 
adopts the view of Reid, and states 
it with greater precision, and defends 
it with a logical power and an amount 
of erudition of which Reid was not 
capable. He maintains that, what- 
ever processes may come between the 
bodily object and the mental act pri- 
or to sense-perception, in the percep- 
tion itself, the mind looks intuitively 
and immediately on the object itself, 
without any idea or image, or any 
other tertium quid coming between. 
This is the simplest view; it is the 
natural view, and is the one encom- 
passed with fewest difficulties. The 
other view that the mind contemplates 
an impression or idea and not the 
thing, is, at best, an hypothesis, and 
an hypothesis which explains nothing. 
We agree with him, too, as to the 
nature of our original perceptions, 
they are, probably, only of our organ- 
ism, or of objects in immediate con- 
tact with it. On one small point, 
however, we differ from him. Our 
original perceptions through the eye 
cannot be of points of light, but of a co- 
loured surface affecting our organism, 
but at what distance we cannot say, 
till experience comes to our aid. 

Sir William Hamilton has been 
much lauded for the view which he 
has given of Consciousness. In this 
we cannot concur. He avows that 
he uses consciousness in two distinct 
senses or applications. First, he has 
a general consciousness treated of 
largely in the first volume. This he 
tells us cannot be defined (vol. i, p. 
158). “But it comprehends all the 
modifications,—all the phaenomena 
of the thinking subject” (p. 183). 
“Knowledge and belief are both con- 
tained under consciousness” (p. 191). 
Again, “consciousness is co-exten- 
sive with our cognitive faculties.” 
“Our special faculties of knowledge 
are only modifications of conscious- 
ness” (p. 207). He shows that con- 
sciousness implies discrimination, 
judgment, and memory (p. 202-206). 
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This is wide enough ; still he imposes 
a limit, for consciousness “is an im- 
mediate not a mediate knowledge” 
(p. 202). Already, as it seems to 
us, inconsistencies are beginning to 
creep in; for he had told us first 
that consciousness includes “all the 
phaenomena of the thinking subject;” 
now he so limits it as to exclude 
“mediate knowledge,” which is surely 
a modification of the thinking subject. 
Consciousness is represented as in- 
cluding belief; and yet it must ex- 
clude all those beliefs in which the 
object is not immediately before us. 
He stoutly maintains what no one 
will deny, that this general conscious- 
ness is not a special faculty; but 
when he comes to draw out a list of 
faculties in the second volume, he in- 
cludes among them a special faculty, 
which he calls consciousness, but to 
which, for distinction’s sake, he pre- 
fixes self, and designates it Self-Con- 
sciousness. It is the office of this 
special faculty to “afford us a know- 
ledge of the phaenomena of our 
minds” (vol. ii, p. 192). He justi- 
fies himself in drawing a distinction 
between sense-perception and self- 
consciousness on the ground that, 
“though the immediate knowledge of 
matter and of mind are still only 
modifications of consciousness, yet 
that their discrimination as subaltern 
faculties, is both allowable and con- 
venient. 

Such is the doctrine and such the 
nomenclature of Hamilton on this 
subject. We confess that we have 
great doubts of the propriety of apply- 
ing the phrase consciousness, both in 
this general and specific way. In the 
first sense “‘ consciousness constitutes, 
or is co-extensive with all our faculties 
of knowledge,” and he speaks of us 
being endowed with a faculty of cog- 
nition or consciousness, in general (vol. 
ii. p. 10), and says that “ conscious- 
ness may be regarded as the general 
faculty of knowledge.” Now it is 
certainly desirable to have a word to 
denote our faculties of knowledge, or 
of immediate knowledge ; but why 
not call them knowing powers, or 
cognitive powers, and their exercise or 
energy, knowledge or cognition, and 
then the word consciousness would 
be reserved unambiguously for the 
cognizance which the mind takes of 
self in its particular states. The word 
(from con scio to know together with) 
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seems the appropriate one to denote 
that knowledge of self which co-ex- 
ists with all our other knowledge of 
things material or things spiritual ; 
and indeed with all our other mental 
exercises, such as feelings and voli- 
tions. It is certainly in this sense 
that the term is employed by Hut- 
cheson, by Reid, by Stewart, by Royer- 
Collard, and all Hamilton’s vehe- 
ment criticisms of these men are in- 
applicable and powerless for this very 
obvious reason, that they use the 
word consciousness as he uses self- 
consciousness, acknowledged by him 
to be a special faculty. It is an in- 
evitable result of using the phrases 
in two senses, a wider and a straiter, 
that we are ever in danger of passing 
inadvertently from the one meaning 
to the other, and making affirmations 
in the one sense which are true only 
in the other. We rather think that 
Hamilton himself has not escaped 
this error, and the confusion thence 
arising. He is ever appealing to con- 
sciousness, as Locke did to idea, and 
Brown did to suggestion; but we 
are not always sure in which of the 
senses, whether in both, or in one, or in 
which one. He is ever ascribing 
powers to consciousness, which he 
would have explained, or modified, or 
limited, if the distinction had been 
kept steadily in view. Thus he is 
often announcing that consciousness 
is the universal condition of intelli- 
gence ; if this is meant of the general 
consciousness, it can mean no more 
than this, that man must have know- 
ing powers inorder to know; if meant 
of the special consciousness, it is not 
true; itisrathertruethat there must be 
some mental exercise as a condition of 
the knowledge of self. He calls the 
principles of commonsense the facts of 
consciousness, emphatically, whereas 
these principles, as principles, are 
not before the consciousness as prin- 
ciples at all. The individual mani- 
festations are of course before the 
consciousness (though not more so 
than any other mental exercise), but 
not the principles themselves, which 
are derived from the individual exer- 
cises, by a reflex process of abstrac- 
tion and generalization. He speaks 
everywhere as if we must ever be 
conscious at one and the same time of 
subject and object—meaning external 
object ; whereas we may be conscious 
of the subject mind thinking about 
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some state of self present or absent. 
His guondam friend, Professor Fer- 
rier, carried the doctrine astep farther, 
and maintained that a knowledge of 
self is a condition of all knowledge of 
not self, whereas it is merely a fact 
that the one co-exists with the other 
in one concrete act, in which we know 
not self to be different from self, and 
independent of self. 

TheConservative,Reproductive,and 
Representativefaculties might all have 
been included, we think, under one 
head, with subdivisions. The account 
which he gives of this group is upon 
the whole the best which we have in 
our language. Still there are over- 
sights in it. Thus, in order to make 
the analysis complete, we should 
have had the Recognitive power, or 
that which recognises the object re- 
called as having been before the mind 
in time past. Had he given this 
power a separate place, he would have 
seen more clearly than he does how 
the idea of time arises. Along with 
the mere representative power he 
should have mentioned theCompound- 
ing or grouping power of Imagination, 
which combines the scattered images 
into one new whole. He refers at 
times to man’s native power of using 
signs ; why not specify a Symbolic 
Power, enabling man to think by 
signs standing for notions. 

In explaining the nature of the 
Conservative or Retentive faculty, and 
elsewhere, he has unfolded some pecu- 
liar views which we consider to be as 
correct as they are profound, but he 
carries them to a length which we are 
not prepared to allow. What is the 
state of an idea when not falling at 
the time under consciousness? this is 
a question which has often been put. 
Thus having seen the Crystal Palace 
of 1851, the question is put—what 

lace has that idea in my mind, when 
[ am not precisely thinking about 
the object? Isit dead or simply dor- 
mant? We must of course answer 
that the idea can have no existence 
as an idea, when not before the con- 
sciousness. Still it must have some 
sort of existence. There exists in the 
mind a power to reproduce it accord- 
ing to the laws of association. The 


writer of this article having had oc- 
asion, not long ago, to pass over the 
plains of Lombardy, is not therefore 
always imaging them, but he has 
the power of recalling them, and finds 
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that they are recalled every time he 
hears of a new incident in the wars 
hetween the Austrians and the Allies. 
It is a great truth that the mind is 
ever acquiring potency, is ever laying 
up power. We have something analo- 
gous in the physical world. Thus a 
power coming from the sun in the 
geological age of the coal-measures 
was laid up in the plant, went down 
intothestrataof the ground, and comes 
up now in our coals ready to supply 
us with comfortable heat in our rooms, 
and with tremendous mechanical 
force for our steam-engines. This is 
the doctrine of Sir John Herschell, 
and of all advanced physicists in our 
day. But there isa similar laying up 
of power in the mind, of intellectual, 
and we may add of moral or immoral 
power. Aristotle had certainly a 
glimpse of some such doctrine, and 
spoke of a Dunamis, an Entelecheia, 
and an Lnergeia ; the first denoting 
the original capacity, the second the 
capacity in complete readiness to act, 
and the third the capacity in act or 
operation. Modern mechanical science 
is enunciating this doctrine in a more 
definite form, and distinguishing be- 
tween capacity and potential energy 
and actual energy. Sir W. Hamilton, 
taking the hint from Aristotle, has 
adopted the views of the German 
Schinid (who again had certain specu- 
lations of Leibnitz before him), who 
declares that the energy of mind 
which has once been, cannot readily 
be conceived as abolished, and that 
“the problem most difficult of solu- 
tion is not how a mental activity 
endures, but how it ever vanishes ” 
(vol. ii. p. 212.) 

So far we can concur ; but when he 
maintains that there are in the mind, 
acts, energies, and operations, of which 
it is not conscious, we hesitate and 
draw back. His doctrine on this sub- 
ject is founded on the views of Leib- 
nitz, as to there being perceptions 
below consciousness. The class of 
facts on which he rests his opinion, 
seem to me to be misapprehended. 
“ When we hear the distant murmur 
of the sea, what are the constituents 
of this total perception of which we 
are conscious?” He answers that 
the murmur is a sum made up of 
parts, and that if the noise of each 
wave made no impression on our 
sense, the noise of the sea as the 
result of these impressions could not 

VOL, LIV,—NO. CCCXX, 
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be realized. “But the noise of each 
several wave at the distance, we sup- 
pose, is inaudible ; we must, however, 
admit that they produce a certain 
modification beyond consciousness, on 
the percipient object” (vol. i. p. 351). 
He speaks of our perception of a 
forest as made up of impressions left 
by each leaf, which impressions are 
below consciousness. There is an 
entire misinterpretation of the facts 
in these statements, and this accord- 
ing to Hamilton’s own theory of the 
object intuitively perceived. The 
mind is not immediately cognizant of 
the sound of the sea or of its several 
waves ; nor of the trees of the forest 
and their several leaves. All that it 
knows intuitively is an affection of 
the organism as affected by the sound 
or sight. The impression made by the 
distant object is on the organism, and 
when the impression is sufficiently 
strong on the organism, the mind is 
called into exercise, and from the 
organic affections argues or infers the 
external and distant cause. Thus 
there is no proof of a mental operation 
of which we are unconscious. 

He explains by these supposed un- 
conscious acts a class of mental phe- 
nomena with which every one who 
has ever reflected on the operations of 
hisown mind is familiar. The merchant 
walks in a brown study from his 
house to his place of business ; there 
must have been many mental acts 
performed on the way, but they are 
now all gone. The question is, were 
they ever before the consciousness ? 
Hamilton maintains that they never 
were; Dugald Stewart maintains 
that they were for the time, but that 
the mind cannot recall them. Not- 
withstanding all the acute remarks 
of Hamilton, we adhere to the theory 
of Stewart. We do so on the general 
principle that in devising a theory to 
explain a phenomena we should never 
call in a class of facts, of whose ex- 
istence we have no other proof, when 
we can account for the whole by an 
order of facts known to exist on inde- 
pendent evidence. Hamilton says— 
“When suddenly awakened during 
sleep, (and to ascertain the fact I have 
caused myself to be roused at different 
seasons of the night), I have always 
been able to observe that I was in the 
middle of a dream;” but adds, “ that 
he was often scarcely certain of more 
thanthefactthat he wasnot awakened 
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from an unconscious state, and that 
we are often not able to recollect our 
dreams.” He gives, as the peculiarity 
of somnambulism, that we have no 
recollection when we awake of what 
has occurred during its continuance 
(vol. i. p. 320-322). Every one will 
admit that we are often conscious of 
states at the time, which we either 
cannot remember at all, or (what will 
equally serve our purpose) more prob- 
ably cannot remember, except for a 
very brief period after we have ex- 
perienced them. We have thus an 
established order of facts competent 
to explain the whole phenomenon 
without resorting to a Leibnitzian 
doctrine, which has been applied by 
certain later German Pantheists to 
show how existence may rise gradu- 
ally from deadness to life, and from 
unconsciousness to consciousness. 
Under the head ofthe Repri xluctive 
Faculties he has two profound lec- 
tures on the Association of Ideas. In 
the close of his edition of Reid there 
is a learned disquisition on the well- 
known passage of Aristotle, in which 
he gives, with his usual brevity, a 
classification of laws which regulate 
the train of our thoughts. Hamilton 
so interprets that passage as to make 
Aristotle announce one generic law 
and three special ones. Weare un- 
willing to set our authority against 
so accurate a scholar as Hamilton; 
but we have often looked into that 
passage, and can find no evidence of 
Aristotle having resolved all into one 
law. Inthe same note Hamilton had 
begun to expound his own theory, 
but broke off, and closed the book in 
the middle of a sentence. Most read- 
ers will feel that the account given in 
these lectures, thoughsomewhat fuller, 
is far too brief, and illustrated by too 
few examples to be easily under- 
stood. His pupils could not be more 
profitably employed than in fully un- 
folding the doctrine of their master 
on this subject, and applying it to 
explain the well-known phenomena. 
He thinks that the whole facts can 
be explained by one great law, which 
he calls the law of Redintegration, 
which he finds incidentally expressed 
by Augustine. This law may be thus 
enounced— Those thoughts suggest 
each other, which had previously 
constituted parts of the same entire 
or total act of cognition” (vol. ii. 
p. 238). He again quotes Schmid :— 
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“Thus the supreme law of associa- 
tion—that activities excite each other 
in proportion as they have previously 
belonged as parts to one whole ac- 
tivity—isexplained from the still more 
universal principle of the unity of 
all our mental energies in general” 
(p.241). Weareinclined tolook on this 
as, on the whole, the most philosophical! 
account which has been given of the law 
of association. It at onceexplains the 
cases of simple repetition in which 
one link of a chain of ideas which had 
previously passed through the mind, 
being caught, all the rest come after; 
as when we have got the first line of 
a@ poem committed to memory, and 
the others follow in order. It easily 
explains, too, all cases in which we 
have had a variety of objects before us 
in one concrete act—thus if we have 
passed along a particular road, with 
a certain person, observing the moun- 
tain or river in front, and talking on 
certain objects—we find that when 
any one of these recurs it is apt to 
suggest the others. Itisthusif we have 
often heard in youth the cry of a parti- 
cular animal, goose or grouse, turkey 
or curlew, the cry will ever bring up 
afresh the scenes of our childhood. It 
is more doubtful whether the law can 
explain a third class of cases, when 
it is not the same which suggests the 
same, but an object suggests another 
object which has never been indi- 
vidually associated with it, but is 
like it, or is otherwise correlated with 
it ; as when the conqueror Alexander 
suggests Julius Cesar or Buonaparte. 
It needs an explanation to show how 
the law can cover such a case, which, 
however, we rather think it can, 
though we are by no means inclined 
to admit the explanations of the 
Hamiltonians proceeding on their 
narrow and peculiar view of correlates. 

This leads us to refer to the next 
faculty—the Elaborative, equal to 
Comparison—that is, the Faculty of 
Relations. The phrase elaborative is 
an expressive epithet, but is not a good 
special denomination, as there is ela- 
boration in other exercises as well as 
in this. Comparison, or the correla- 


tive faculties, or the faculties of rela- 
tion, is the better epithet. Under this 
head he has some learned and acute 
remarks on the abstract and the ge- 
neral notion, and on language, and is 
terribly severe, as usual, on Dr. 
We are of opinion 
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that Brown’s views on this subject 
are, in one or two points, more en- 
larged than those of Hamilton him- 
self, who has overlooked essential 
elements. ‘In so far,” he says, “as 
two objects resemble each other, 
the notion we have of them is identi- 
cal, and, therefore, to us, the objects 
may be considered as the same” 
(vol. ii., p. 294). We cannot give our 
adherence to this doctrine of the iden- 
tity of resembling objects. Altogether 
his account of the relations which the 
mind can discover is narrow and ex- 
clusive. He might have seen a much 
broader and more comprehensive ac- 
count of the relations which the mind 
can perceive in Locke’s Essay (b. ii. 
c. 28); in Hume’s Treatise on Human 
Nature (b. i. p. i. s. 5); or in Brown’s 
Lectures (lecture 45). We are sur- 
prised he has never made a refe- 
rence to such’relations—on which the 
mind so often dwells—as those of 
Space, Time, Quantity, Properties of 
Objects, Cause and Effect, and Moral 
Good; but we shall be in better cir- 
cumstances to judge of his doctrine 
when we have his full view of judg- 
ment unfolded in his Lectures on 
Logic. All that we at present hint 
is that there may be found some nar- 
rowness or oversight in his view of 
the relation subsisting between the 
subject and predicate of a proposition. 

We have now only to discuss the 
Regulative Faculties of the mind. We 
like the phrase regulative, only we 
must dissociate it from the peculiar 
sense in which it is used by Kant 
(from whom Hamilton has borrowed 
it), who supposes that the mind in 
judging of objects imposes on them a 
relation not in the objects themselves. 
The epithet expresses that such prin- 
ciples as substance and quality, cause 
and effect, are “the laws by which 
the mind is governed in its opera- 
tions,” (vol. ii. p. 15), which laws we 
may add—but Hamilton would not— 
are not before the consciousness as 
principles when we exercise them. In 
calling them faculties he acknow- 
ledges that he uses the word in a pe- 
culiar signification (p. 347). The truth 
is Hamilton does not see the relation 
in which they stand to the faculties; 
they are not separate faculties, but 
are involved in all the faculties, 
being, in fact, the necessary laws 
which spontaneously and uncon- 
sciously ‘guide their exercise. His 
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treatment of this subject in a more 
elaborate manner, in the “ Condi- 
tions of the Thinkable Systema- 
tized, or the Alphabet’ of Human 
Thought,” appended to the Discus- 
sions, and in a somewhat more po- 
pular manner in these lectures, was 
probably regarded by himself, and is 
certainly regarded by his admiring 
pupils, as the most important contri- 
bution made by him to philosophy. 
We, on the other hand, look on the 
system as being, on the whole, a fail- 
ure. Inthe construction of his phi- 
losophy of the relative or conditioned, 
as he calls it, he has expended an im- 
mense amount of logical ability ; but 
he has lost himself in Kantian dis- 
tinctions, giving in to Kant’s theory 
as to space and time, making them, 
and also cause and effect, merely sub- 
jective laws of thought and not of 
things; and the system which he has 
reared is an artificial one, in which 
the flaws, and oversights, and rents 
are quite as evident as the great skill 
which he has shown in its erection. 
We dispute three of his fundamental 
and favourite positions. 

We dispute his theory of Relativity. 
We acknowledge that there is a sense 
in which human knowledge is relative. 
There is a sense in which all thinkers, 
except those of the extravagant schools 
of Schelling and Hegel, hold a doc- 
trine of relativity; but this is not the 
same as that elaborated by Hamil- 
ton :— 


‘*From what has been said you will 
be able to understand what is meant by 
the proposition that all our knowledge is 
only relative. It is relative—first, be- 
cause existence is not cognizable abso- 
lutely and in itself, but only in special 
modes; second, because these modes can 
be known only if they stand in a certain 
relation to our faculties; and, thirdly, 
because the modes thus relative to our 
faculties are presented to, and known 
by, the mind only under modifications 
determined by these faculties them- 
selves” (vol. i., p. 148). 


In these three general propositions, 
and in the several clauses, there are 
an immense number and variety of 
assertions wrapped up—to some we 
assent, from others we as decidedly 
dissent. Weacknowledge—first, that 
things are known to us only so far as 
we have the capacity to know them ; 
in this sense, indeed, even the Divine 
knowledge is relative. We acknow- 
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ledge---secondly, that we do not know 
all things—nay, that we do not know 
all about any one thing. Herein hu- 
man knowledge ditiers from the Di- 
vine ; but the word relative is not the 
phrase to attach to human knowledge: 
in order to point out the difference it 
would be better to say that man’s 
knowledge is partial or finite as dis- 
tinguished from perfect or absolute. 
We may admit, thirdly, that man dis- 
covers external objects under a rela- 
tion to himself and his cognitive mind. 
So much, then, we freely allow. But, 
on the other hand, we demur—first, 
to the statement that we do not know 
existence in itself, or, as he expresses 
it elsewhere in Kantian phraseology, 
that we do not know the thing in itself 
(Ding an sich). We do not like the 
language—it is ambiguous. I doubt 
whether there be such a thing as 
“existence in itself ;” and, of course, 
what does not exist cannot be known. 
If he mean to assert that we do not 
know things as existing, we deny the 
statement. Every thing we know we 
know as existing ; not only so, but we 
know the thing itself—not all about 
the thing, but so much of the very 
thing itself. Then we demur—se- 
condly, to the statement, which is 
thoroughly Kantian, that the mind in 
cognition adds elements of its own ; 
as he expresses it elsewhere—‘ Sup- 
pose that the total object of conscious- 
ness in perception=12 ; and suppose 
that the external reality contributes 6, 
the material sense 3, and the mind 3 ; 
this may enable you to form some 
rude conjecture of the nature of the 
object of perception” (vol. ii., p. 129). 
I allow that sensations, feelings, im- 
pressions associate themselves with 
our knowledge; but every man of 
sound sense knows how to distinguish 
between them ; and it is surely the 
business of the philosopher not to 
confound them, but to point out the 
essential difference. ‘To suppose that 
in perception, or cognition proper, the 
mind adds any thing, is a doctrine 
fraught with perilous consequences ; 
for, if it adds one thing, why not two 
things, or ten things, or all things, till 
we are landed in absolute idealism, or, 
what is nearly allied to it, in absolute 
scepticism ¢ 

We dispute his doctrine of Causa- 
tion. It is so lamentably defective in 
the view taken of the nature of cause, 
and so perversely mistaken in the 
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theory grounded on this view, that 
several of his most distinguished dis- 
ciples have been obliged to abandon 
it. The following is his account of 
effect and cause :—“ An effect is no- 
thing more than the sum or comple- 
ment of all the partial causes, the 
concurrence of which constitutes its 
existence.” We remember no emi- 
nent philosopher who has given so 
inadequate a view of what constitutes 
cause. It leaves out the main ele 
ment—the power in the substance, or, 
more frequently, substances, acting as 
the cause to produce the effect. It 
leads him to represent the effect as an 
emanation from previously existing 
elements, a doctrine which he turns 
to no pantheistic use, but which has, 
undoubtedly, a pantheistic tendency. 
Taking such a view it is no wonder 
that he should represent creation as 
inconceivable; for the only creation 
which he can conceive, according to 
his theory, is not a creation of a new 
substance by God, but a creation out 
of God. Thus defective is his view 
of cause in itself. His view of the 
internal principle, which leads us, 
when we discover an effect to look 
for a cause, is equally inadequate. 
According to him it is a mere ¢mpot- 
ence to conceive that there should not 
be something out of which this efiect 
is formed ; and, to complete the in 
sutticiency of his theory, he makes 
even this a law of thought and not of 
things. Surely all this is in complete 
opposition to the consciousness to 
which he so often appeals. Our con- 
Viction as to cause is not a powerless- 
ness, but a power; not an inability, 
but an ability. It is an intuitive and 
necessary belief that this effect, and 
every other effect, must have a cause 
in something with power to produce 
it. 

We dispute his theory as to our 
conviction of Infinity. ‘“ Weare,” he 
says, “altogether unable to conceive 
space as bounded—as finite ; that is, 
as a whole beyond which there is no 
farther space.” “On the other hand, 
we are equally powerless to realize in 
thought the possibility of the opposite 
contradictory—we cannot conceive 
space infinite or without limits”— 
(vol. ii., p. 369, 370). The seeming 
contradiction here arises from the 
double sense in which the word con- 
ceive is used. In the second of these 
counter propositions the word is used 
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in the sense of imaging or represent- 
ing in consciousness, as when the 
mind’s eye pictures a fish or a mer- 
maid. In this signification we cannot 
have an idea or notion of the infinite. 
But the thinking, judging, believing 
power of the mind is not the same 
as the imaging power. The mind 
can think of the class fish, or even of 
the imaginary class mermaid, while 
it cannot picture the class. Now, in 
the first of the opposed propositions 
the word conceive is taken in the sense 
of thinking, deciding, being convinced. 
We picture space as bounded, but 
we cannot think, judge, or believe it 
to be bounded. When thus explained 
all appearance of contradiction dis- 
appears—indeed all the contradictions 
which the Kantians, Hegelians, and 
Hamiltonians are so fond of discover- 
ing between our intuitive convictions, 
will vanish if we but carefully inquire 
into the nature of these convictions. 
Both propositions, when rightly un- 
derstood, are true, and there is no 
contradiction. They stand thus :— 
“We cannot image space as without 
bounds ;’ “we cannot think that it 
has bounds or believe that it has 
bounds.” The former may well be 
represented as a creature impotency ; 
the latter is, most assuredly, a creature 
potency—is one of the most elevated 
and elevating convictions of which the 
mind is possessed—and is a conviction 
of which it can never be shorn. 

It will be seen from these remarks 
that we refuse our adherence to his 
peculiar theory of relativity, and to 
his maxim that “positive thought lies 
in the limitation or conditioning of 
one or other of two opposite extremes, 
neither of which, as unconditioned, 
can be realized to the mind as pos- 
sible, and yet of which, as contradic- 
tions, one or other must, by the funda- 
mental laws of thought, be recognised 
as necessary ’—(Reid’s Works, p. 743). 
It fails as to causation and as to in- 
finity, and he has left no formal ap- 
plication of it tosubstance and quality, 
where, as Kant showed, there is no 
such infinite vegressus, as in infinite 
time and space or cause. He would 
have found himself in still greater 
difficulties had he ventured elaborately 
to apply his theory to moral good. 
As we believe him to have been on 
the wrong track, we scarcely regret 
that he has not completed his system 
and giver us a doctrine of rational 
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sychology or ontology. Indeed we 
fons no faith whatever in a meta- 
physics which pretends to do any more 
than determine, in an inductive man- 
ner, the laws and faculties of the mind, 
and, in doingso, toascertain, formalize, 
and express the fundamental princi- 
ples of cognition, belief, judgment, 
and moral good. The study of logic 
began to revive from the time that 
Archbishop Whately constrained it to 
keep toa defined province. The study 
of metaphysics would be greatly pro- 
moted if the science would only learn 
to be a little more humble and less 
pretending, and confine itself to that 
which is attainable. 

In parting with this great man, now 
gone from our world, it is most satis- 
tactory to notice what was the pro- 
fessed aim of all his philosophy—it 
was to point out the limits to human 
thought, and thereby to teach man 
the lesson of intellectual humility. 
It is instructive to find that this has 
been the aim of not a few of the most 
profound philosophers with which our 
world has been honoured. The truth 
is, it is always the smallest minds 
which are most apt to be swollen with 
the wind engendered by their own 
vanity. The intellects which have 
gone out with greatest power to the 
farthest limits are those which feel 
most keenly the barriers by which 
man’s capacity is bounded. The minds 
that have set out on the widest ex- 
cursions, and which have taken the 
boldest flights, are those which know 
best that there is a wider region be- 
yond which is altogether inaccessible 
to man. It was the peculiarly wise 
man of the Hebrews who said, “ No 
man can find out the work that God 
maketh from the beginning to the 
end.” The Greek sage by emphasis 
declared that if he excelled others it 
was only in this, that he knew that 
he knew nothing. It was the avowed 
object of the sagacious Locke to 
teach man the length of his tether— 
which, we may remark, those feel 
most who attempt to get away 
from it. Reid laboured to restrain 
the pride of philosophy, and to bring 
men back to a common sense in respect 
of which the peasant and philosopher 
arealike. It was the design of Kant’s 
great work to show how little the 
speculative reason can accomplish. 
And now we have Sir W. Hamilton 
showing within what narrow limits 
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the thought of man is restrained ; and 
the metaphysician, par excellence, of 
Oxford has, in the Bampton Lectures 
of last year, employed this philosophy 
to lay a restraint on the rational the- 
ology of Britain, and the speculative 
theology which is coming like a fog 
from the German Ocean. It is plea- 
sant to think that Sir W. Hamilton 
ever professed to bow with reverence 
before the revelations of the Bible, 
and takes delight in stating it to be 
the result of all his investigations, 
“that no difficulty emerges in theology 
which had not previously emerged in 
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Mr. STAPLETON’S account of “George 
Canning and his Times” is a welcome 
addition to our materials for estimat- 
ing this great statesman. We believe 
that if England is ever to take her 
place at the Council-table of Europe, 
at the head and not at the tail of the 
great powers, it must be by reviving 
the policy of Canning. Thirty years, 
it is true, have madea great change in 
our foreign policy. The despotic 
powers that thwarted us then have 
either ceased to exist, or have turned 
their thoughts in other directions ; 
still there is the same ground-plan of 
policy to be traced. England must 
hold up her head as the greatest of 
Constitutional States, not as the weak- 
est of Military Monarchies; and there- 
fore we revert, at this crisis of Euro- 
pean affairs, with peculiar pleasure, to 
the foreign policy of Canning, as 
teaching our Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs, whoever he be, a lesson which 
it would be well for him to learn. 

We do not purpose to relate the 
yarticulars of Canning’s life, or even 
his political opinions in general. It is 
on his foreign policy alone that we 
intend to touch, and therefore may 
dismiss all the preliminary matter, 
and take up this account of Canning 
and his times at the year 1822, when 
he became for the first time Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. 

But to comprehend aright Can- 
ning’s foreign policy we must glance 


philosophy.” In one of the letters 
which the author of this article has 
had from him he proceeds on the great 
Bible doctrines of grace ; and from all 
we know of him personally, we are 
prepared to believe in the account 
which we have heard from what we 
reckon competent authority, that the 
prayer which came from him at his 
dying hour was, “ God be merciful to 
me, a sinner.” It is most instructive 
to perceive the publican and the phi 
losopher thus made to stand on the 
same level before the All Righteous 
Judge. 
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back eight or nine years to the Treaty 
of Vienna, and the rise of the Holy 
Alliance. 

On the 20th of November, 1815, 
Viscount Castlereagh and the Duke 
of Wellington, on the part of the King 
of Great Britain and Ireland, put their 
signatures to the definitive treaty be- 
tween France and the Allied Powers. 
That treaty was “for the object of 
restoring between France and her 
neighbours those relations of recip- 
rocal confidence and good-will, which 
the fatal effects of the Revolution, 
and the system of conquest had for 
so long a time disturbed.” In this 
celebrated treaty there was a mani 
festo, not only against contending 
nations, but also against contending 
principles. The great powers that 
signed the Treaty of Vienna not only 
allied themselves against the system 
of conquest pursued by France, but 
also against the doctrines of the Re- 
volution. The peace between con- 
tending nations by no means secured 
peace between contending principles ; 
on the contrary, the war against Ja- 
cobinism, as it was called, was waged 
all the more vigorously because the 
war against Napoleonism was over. 
Hence there grew out of the Treaty of 
Vienna another treaty, never finally 
sanctioned by Europe, but which 
nevertheless became the law of Eu- 
rope for fifteen years, at least—the 
Holy Alliance, as it was profanely 
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called, of Austria, Russia, and Prussia. 
The service which Canning rendered 
to England was this—that he deli- 
vered her from her illicit and unna- 
tural connexion with the absolute 
powers of Europe. From his accession 
to office England rose at once from a 
place at the tail of the despotic mo- 
narchies to that at the head, as leader 
of the constitutional party in Europe. 
In five years Canning not only broke 
through the meshes of absolutism, 
which had entangled Castlereagh, but 
he also broke up the Holy Alliance 
itself. He died only too soon to see 
the fruits of his spirited foreign po- 
licy. Had he lived another three 
years, he would have seen the Holy 
Alliance disappear altogether, and the 
Western Alliance take its place. The 
age of the Anti-Jacobin was over, 
and Canning, whose early days were 
passed in repressing the revolutionary 
phrenzy, took the lead in his later life 
in stemming the tide of reaction. In 
the inscription which Mr. Stapleton 
had prepared for a statue of Canning, 
these two tendencies are well ex- 
pressed as follows: 
**GEoRGE CANNING, 
‘Born April 11, 1770; died August 8, 
“1827, 

‘** By the happy union of transcendant 
genius with inflexible integrity, he 
raised himself to the highest offices in 
the State. 

‘* The contest between the rival spirits 
of unlimited Monarchy and unlimited 


Democracy was the leading feature of 


his time. 

**On the European Continent each in 
its turn prevailed, with its own peculiar 
mischief—the whirlwind of Revolution 
in France establishing anarchy and 
terror; the meddling oppression of the 
Holy Alliance generating universal dis- 
content, 

‘*With a consistency not the less 
steadfastly adhered to because it was 
studiously misrepresented, George Can- 
ning stood forth the undaunted and 
uncompromising opponent of these two 
spirits of evil.” 


The Holy Alliance took its rise, it 


is said, in the sentimental mind of 


Alexander, Emperor of Russia. It 
was an alliance, in its origin not 
unlike that of Deborah the prophet- 
ess of Lapidoth with Barak, the son 
of Abinoam. In the salons of Paris, 
in the year 1815, there appeared in 
the train of Alexander a “ white- 
robed innocence,” a Madame Krud- 
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ener. She is described by Capefique, 
as “clothed always in white. Kneeling 
in the oratories, she seemed one of 
the Druidesses, whose wonderful 
words commanded the elements.” 
This modern Deborah, by her mystic 
utterances, had acquired the greatest 
ascendancy over the mind of Alexan- 
der. Before setting out for the campaign 
of Leipsig she appeared to him with 
a prophecy taken from the Ninety- 
first Psalm—* Thou shalt tread upon 
the lion and adder ; the young lion 
and the dragon shall thou tread under 
thy feet.’ The lion was Napoleon, 
and the adder Democracy; and Alex- 
ander was the Messiah of modern 
Europe, that was to vanquish the 
one and trample on the other. A con- 
vocation was accordingly concluded 
at Paris on the 26th September, 
1815, between the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, the Emperor of Russia, and the 
King of Prussia, in which they so- 
lemnly declare that “the present act 
has no other object than to publish 
in the face of the whole world their 
fixed resolution, both in the adminis- 
tration of their respective states, and 
in their political relations with other 
governments, to take for their sole 
guidance the precepts of the holy re- 
ligion of our Saviour—namely, the 
precepts of justice, Christian charity, 
and peace, which, far from being ap- 
plicable only to private concerns, must 
have an immediate influence on the 
counsels of princes, and guide all their 
steps as being the only means of con- 
solidating human institutions and re- 
medying their imperfections.” 

Out of this sentimental manifesto 
there grew the Holy Alliance, into 
which the Bourbons were admitted as 
soon as the cause of Legitimacy was 
againinthe ascendant in France. Then 
began that remarkable and systematic 
reaction towards Absolutism through- 
out Europe, in which England was 
dragged along as an unwilling accom- 
plice, until Canning had the courage 
to break through the traditions of the 
Foreign Office,and distinctly repudiate 
for England all complicity with a 
league to which no constitutional 
country could honourably become a 
party. 

The guiding spirit of the alliance 
was Metternich. The “pious clauses,” 
if we may call them so in the above 
manifesto, may have emanated from 
Alexander, writing under the inspira- 
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tion of Madame de Krudener ; but 
the real conduct of the whole cabal 
against the liberties of mankind lay 
with Metternich. He was its directing 
genius. To the wily Austrian minister 
a constitution was a thing to be hunt- 
ed down like a beast of prey. Jacob- 
inism and French principles were 
not more truly the PP tne of our 
Eldons and Sidmouths than a Parlia- 
ment and a Representative Govern- 
ment were to Metternich. His policy 
was that of Zhorough; he was the 
Strafford of a reaction as direful for 
Europe as that of Charles for England. 
That he never understood the English 
Constitution is evident from his at- 
tempts to obtain influence over George 
IV. through female and back-stairs 
intrigues. 

Canning, in 1825, communicated to 
Lord Granville, then ambassador at 
Paris, his private and confidential 
opinion of Metternich. He writes :— 

‘*In the first place you shall hear 
what I think of him: that he is the 
greatest r—— and 1 on the Con- 
tinent, perhaps in the civilized world. 
In the second place you shall learn that 
I have evidence which I entirely believe, 
of his having been, for the last tweive- 
month, at least, perhaps longer, at the 
bottom of an intrigue with the Court 
here—of which Madame de —— was the 
organ—to change the politics of the 
government by changing me. Recently, 
very recently, he is convinced that this 
intrigue has totally failed, and that 
there is no chance of renewing it with 
navantage. Prince Esterhazy has arrived 
at this conviction some time ago; but 
he could not so easily impress it on his 
principal. Metternich’s instructions to 
Prince Esterhazy were to keep himself 
safe; to let Madame de -——~ do all; to 
watch the impression made, but not to 
commit himself or his government.” 





The above is not complimentary to 
Metternich. Probably there was no 
love lost between him and Canning. 
The two men understood each other. 
There could be no rapprochement be- 
tween a British and an Austrian 
minister so long as both were true to 
the principles of the government in 
whose name they acted ; and Canning 
was not the man who would sink the 
British statesman in the diplomatist. 
He was made of very different stuff 
from his predecessor, Castlereagh. 
To understand and appreciate Can- 
ning, we must understand the foreign 
policy of Lord Castlereagh. 


Robert Stuart, Viscount Castle- 
reagh, had been Foreign Secretary 
since 1812. Like Canning, he had 
been bred a statesman, and had held 
office since 1802; but the two men 
were cast in a different mould. Cas- 
tlereagh was a cold, matter-of-fact 
man, with a great reverence for pre- 
rogative in all its shapes, and an un- 
bounded abhorrence of every thing 
revolutionary. To say that he was a 
great statesmen would be to say more 
than even his admirers ever claimed 
for him ; but he was an able admin- 
istrator of the Pitt policy, as far as 
he understood it, and only fell into 
the mistake that second-rate minds are 
too prone to, viz.—to prolong a policy 
into another age and generation, for- 
getting that with altered circum- 
stances an altered policy becomes 
essential. The narrowness of Castle- 
reagh’s intellect had not been im- 
proved by an extended and liberal 
education. His tropes were the joke 
of his age, and a Castlereagh meta- 
phor has added to the stock of bu//s 
which still are imported from Ireland, 
and still are racy of the soil. Wilber- 
force wrote of him in 1818, when he 
despaired of bringing over the English 
government to his views on the sla- 
very question, that “he conceived 
Castlereagh to be a fish of the cold- 
blooded order. But,” he goes on, 
“you have hit on the bait for him, if 
he be to be caught at all, by the ex- 
hibition of political considerations 
affecting our own interests rather 
than any prospects of general phil- 
anthropy.” Such was Lord Castle- 
reagh, the foreign minister of England 
for ten years, during which period, 
with hardly an exception, British in- 
fluence never ranked so low in Europe. 
The Treaty of Vienna was the first 
great act in which the interests of 
Great Britain were sacrificed to those 
of the Continental despotisms. 

Canning, who was at Lisbon while 
the treaty was being negotiated, often 
deplored the reckless abandonment of 
the cause of Constitutionalism in 
Europe for that of the Holy Alliance. 
Castlereagh does not seem to have 
verceived that under cover of this 

'reaty of Vienna there had sprung up 
a silent but steady aggression upon 
the liberties of Europe. The treaty 
was construed to relate to the inter- 
nal affairs of nations, as well as their 
external safety. According to Metter- 
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nich the treaty was not only an en- 
gagement to maintain the present 
status of Europe as against France, 
but also to maintain that status 
against any internal revolution within 
these states. It involved a theory of 
legitimacy as well as a matter of fact 
about present boundaries. It provided 
not only that the map of Europe 
should not be disturbed, but also that 
its court almanack should not have to 
be re-written. Canning clearly enun- 
ciates the difference between England’s 
view of the Treaty of Vienna and that 
of the Holy Alliance:— 

‘*Prince Metternich,” he writes, 
‘*contends in effect, if not in so many 
words, that the alliance was framed 
against the dangers of internal revolu- 
tion ; he admits, I presume, that it was 
framed against ambitious aggression 
from without. We contend that it was 
framed wholly against the latter danger, 
with the single excepted case of a Buona- 
partean revolution in France; and that 
exception was founded on the experience 
that such a revolution and external ag- 
gression were synonymous; and yet 
Prince Metternich expects of us, not 
only neutrality (for that does not content 
him), but partiality for the invading 
power against the invaded, in a war 
originating in that construction of the 
obligations of the alliance which we deny 
and disclaim.” 


ut this high view of British neu- 
trality between the rival spirits of 
Revolution and Reaction seems not to 
have been understood by Castlereagh. 
His mind was diplomatic, not philo- 
sophical ; it stood on the letter of 
treaties; it could not interpret their 
spirit. Acting on the letter of the 
Treaty of Vienna he stood by and 
witnessed it broken in the spirit year 
after year. Because England diplo- 
matically only recognises foreign 
countries through their sovereigns, he 
took no notice of popular feeling in 
Europe. As long as kings acted in 
concert all was well. If one king, 
worsted in a conflict with his subjects, 
called in the assistance of another 
king, still England would not interfere, 
for by the Treaty of Vienna Europe 
was a parterre of emperors, kings, and 
grand dukes. To these potentates 
British ministers only were accredited, 
and as long as their High Mightinesses 
kept at peace with each other, there 
was no cause for British intervention. 

When kings fell out, and five kings 
went up against four, as in the Valley 
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of Siddim, then a casus belli might 
arise; but for the battle of liberty, 
the struggle of a people to wrest a 
constitution from their rulers—as 
this was not provided for in any ex- 
tant code or treaty—here Castlereagh 
stood on the ground of neutrality. It 
is true that the Holy Alliance was 
not neutral. It marched in its troops 
to trample down constitutions in 
Spain, Portugal, Piedmont, and Na- 
ples; but what of that! It was 
simply one king inviting another into 
his “possessions.” The people be- 
longed to their rulers, might be dis- 
posed of by them, bartered, exchanged, 
sold, gambled for at the rouge et noir 
table of battle. In all this there was 
no cause for intervention ; the sacred 
rightsof sovereigns were not infringed; 
the Treaty of Vienna stood unbroken; 
and this satisfied Castlereagh It 
is evident that he could not have 
understood the country whose foreign 
policy he pretended to guide. In Met- 
ternich this ignorance was excusable: 


** Prince Metternich,” says Canning, 
**has taught himself to believe that the 
House of Commons is merely a clog and 
impediment to the free action of the 
Crown; that its prejudices are to be 
softened, its waywardness to be soothed ; 
but that, in fact, the tenor of the Go- 
vernment is in effect independent of its 
impulse—that it is, in short, to be 
managed but not to be consulted. He is 
mistaken.” 


This specimen of Metternich’s ig- 
norance was almost equally true of 
Castlereagh, but without Metternich’s 
excuse. It is adangerous thing fora 
foreign minister to be a good diplo- 
matist, but a bad debater; to under- 
stand the tactics of foreign courts, 
but not those of the House of Com- 
mons; to have one hand on the pulse 
of the continent, but not the other on 
that of the country he represents. 
This was Castlereagh’s feeling : partly 
from original want of sympathy with 
popular assemblies, and partly from 
continued intercourse with statesmen 
of the Metternich school, he failed to 
represent England in his foreign po- 
licy. He would have been a respect- 
able foreign minister to Saxony or 
Hanover; but ina first-class power, 
and that, too, the only constitutional 
country in Europe, he was out of his 
element at the Foreign Office. He 
forgot what Canning so well under- 
stood—that by subservience to the 
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Holy Alliance he gained nothing, not 
even the respect of these despotic 
states to whom he sacrificed our in- 
dependence. 

‘* What is the influence,” Canning 
says, ina letter to Sir Henry Wellesley, 
**which we have had in the councils of 
the alliance, and which Prince Met- 
ternich exhorts us to be careful not to 
throw away? We protested at Lay bach ; 
we remonstrated at Verona. Our pro- 
test was treated as waste paper; our 
remonstrances mingled with the air. 
Pretty influence, and much worth pre- 
serving! No; our influence, if it is to 
be maintained abroad, must be secure in 
the sources of our strength at home ; and 
the sources of that strength are in the 
sympathy between the people and the 
government; in the union of the public 
sentiment with the public counsels ; in 
the reciprocal confidence and co-opera- 
tion of the House of Commons and the 
Crown.” 


Admirable sentiments; but farabove 
the comprehension of the Castlereagh 
school. “Our influence to be main- 
tained abroad must be secure in the 
sources of our strength at home.” 
The foreign policy of England must 
be that, not of the Cabinet or the 
Court, but the nation at large. 

There is nothing that John Bull is 
so jealous of as the suspicion of Ger- 
manism in our foreign relations. For 
a century or more we were plagued 
with little Hanover, that like a poor 
relation was always pressing a visit 
on us when we were otherwise en- 
gaged, and begging a loan of us at in- 
convenient seasons. We paid dear 
for the connexion, and were glad to 
be rid of it by the ready fiction of 
the Salic law which raised George V. 
to the throne of Hanover, with sun- 
dry crown jewelsand perquisites which 
were heir-looms in the male line. Our 
Court has now no excuse for the Ger- 
man leanings that are so freely—we 
think unjustly—attributed to it. But 
for a minister to support the Court in 
its family leanings to Cousins-German, 
crowned or uncrowned, is to betray 
the true interests of England. The 
high independent ground, neutral not 
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y between contending nations, but 
also between contending principles, is 
the only policy worthy of a foreign 
minister. This ground Castlereagh 
had not the spirit totake. He acted 
as a very useful subordinate to Met- 
ternich; he kept on good terms with 
despotic Courts, and served loyally 
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and well his royal master’s German 
sympathies and dynastic partialities. 
But he understood nothing of that 
sympathy between the people and the 
government, the reciprocal confidence 
andco-operation of the House of Com- 
mons and the Crown, on which Can- 
ning relied for success in his foreign 
policy. There have been a few great 
statesmen who have thrown them- 
selves on the people, and have carried 
through their foreign policy on the 
broad shoulders of popular support. 
Not to speak of Elizabeth and Crom- 
well, this was the statesmanship of 
the great Chatham during the seven 
years’ war, and of his great son, 
William Pitt, during the war with 
revolutionary France. It was a peo- 
ple’s war, not a Cabinet or a Court 
war. The Foreign policy was guided 
by the Home—they never forgot 
they were constitutional ministers. 
“Woe be to the minister,” says Can- 
ning, “who should undertake to con- 
duct the affairs of the country upon 
the principle of settling the course of 
its foreign policy witha grand alliance, 
and should rely upon carrying their 
decisions into effect by throwing a 
little dust into the eyes of the House 
of Commons.” We cannot believe 
that Canning is slyly satirising the 
policy of his predecessor in office; and 
yet the description suits to a nicety. 

ord Castlereagh was theAnti-Jacobin 
foreign minister, and therefore the 
partizan avowed or implied of the 
Holy Alliance. In his recoil from re 
volutions he fell back into the arms of 
absolutism. It is said that those who 
have once experienced an earthquake 
never recover the shock—they lead a 
delirium tremens kind of life, always 
expecting the earth to open hermouth 
and swallow them up. The French 
revolution had this effect onsome. If 
the intellect of Burke reeled beneath 
the shock and lost its balance, can we 
wonder that minds less strongly knit 
should have been shaken to pieces? 
Eldon, Castlereagh, and Sidmouth 
were statesmen of the second or third 
order of intellect, and to the day of 
their death (and they long outlived 
the French revolution, and even saw 
the frantic reaction of the Holy Alli- 
ance spend itself in vain), they never 
seem to have advanced beyond the 
principles of their earlier days. They 
mumbled in toothless age the lessons 
of beardlessyouth. French principles 
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were the terror of their life, through 
its seven ages: to resist these, the one 
mission of statesmen. It was evident 
that the men who survived the earth- 
quake of Lisbon were not the men to 
rebuild the city on its ruins. And so 
the Castlereaghs and Eldons, who had 
lived through the phrenzy of Jacobin- 
ism, were Anti-Jacobins, and that only 
all their lives. 

Canning was an Anti-Jacobin, when 
the danger lay in that direction, and 
even after the reaction had set in he 
indulged his playful fancy in carica- 
turing an extravagance that was no 
longer formidable. But his intellect 
was cast in a more capacious mould 
than theirs, and therefore he not only 
survived his Anti-Jacobinism, but 
even lived to inaugurate a policy of 
Anti-Absolutism. He was the Pitt 
of a second coalition of the constitu- 
tional states of Europe against their 
great oppressor, the Holy Alliance. 
[f Pitt broke the charm of Napoleon’s 
name, and robbed him of victory at 
Acre and Alexandria, created diver- 
sions against him and desertions from 
him, roused up the spirit of national- 
ity in the peasantry of Calabria and 
La Vendee, and thus prepared the 
way for victory, though he never 
lived himself to see the victory won 
the same may be said of Canning. 
He was the inexorable enemy of the 
Holy Alliance as Pitt was of Napo- 
leon. He believed that the alliance 
was the enemy and usurper of the li- 
berties of Europe, quite as dangerous 
as the Corsican Usurper had been; 
and he set himself as resolutely to 
cross its path, and work its downfall. 

His tactics were very nearly those 
of Pitt. The noble sentiment which 
he uttered in 1808, amid the applause 
of the House of Commons, the prin- 
ciple that “any nation of Europe that 
starts up with a determination to 
oppose a power, which, whether pro- 
fessing insidious peace, or declaring 
open war, is the common enemy of 
all nations, whatever may be the ex- 
isting political relations of that nation 
with Great Britain, becomes instantly 
our essential ally,” was the principle 
by which he broke up the Holy Al- 
liance. Fourteen years after he was 
called to repeat these sentiments, 
ont against a very different ene- 
my. When he thought Napoleon the 
enemy of Europe, he hailed the revolt 
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of Spain, and embraced that country 
at once as an essential ally. In the 
same spirit, when the Holy Alliance 
was overshadowing Europe, and 
threatening the liberties of mankind 
(a fact which Castlereagh could not 
see through the thick haze of his 
Anti-Jacobin prejudices), Canning 
again stepped forward, and hailed 
constitutional Spain and Portugal as 
our essential allies. There was the 
same manly frankness, the same 
prompt “let us march against Philip” 
in 1826 as in 1808. 

The expedition to Portugal was a 
marvel of despatch. The first tidings 
which the oppressed constitutional 
party in Lisbon got of the promised 
support from England was the sight 
of the British transports in the Tagus. 
The troops arrived in time, the Spani- 
ards slunk off, and the constitution of 
Portugal was saved. How many pro- 
tocols a minister like Castlereagh 
would have issued before he acted on 
the menace it is difficult to say. To 
touch the principle of legitimacy, or 
destroy a constitution, were widely 
different things in the Castlereagh 
seale of casus belli. He would prob- 
ably have roused England to arms for 
the one ; he would have endured al- 
most any provocation before he would 
ey drawn the sword for the other. 

Not that Lord Castlereagh was quite 
satisfied with the Holy Alliance. To 
do him justic e, he proteste “dl as loudly 
as his Anti-Jacobin fears would allow 
him at Laybach and Verona against 
the gross violation of the rights of in- 
dependent states, which the Holy 
Alliance showed in marching its armies 
to put down constitutions. But Met- 
ternich knew his man ; he knew what 
his protests were worth, and politely 
bowed the Duke of Wellington out of 
the council at which King George of 
England was looked upon as only a 
younger brother of the family of legiti- 
mate kings. We must not think of 
Lord Castlereagh as a traitor to his 
country ; he would not have sold it 
like the shameless ministers of Char- 
les by another Treaty of Dover. But 
there are many degrees between the 
lowest bolgia where the traitor to his 
country sits in the everlasting ice of 
infamy and that upper air serene, 
where statesmen like Chatham, Pitt, 
and Canning are raised by the love 
and gratitude of a country. Castle- 
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reagh must lie in the limbus infantum 
with those angels which were neither 
fallen nor faithful. 
** Non ragioniam di lor ma guarda e passa.” 

If Canning had wanted a foil wpon 
which to lay the clear azure of his 
own reputation, he could not have 
succeeded more happily than by hold- 
ing the seals of the Foreign Office 
after Castlereagh. Subserviency to 
the Holy Alliance had brought Eng- 
land down from the first to the fifth 
power in Europe. She, who ten years 
before alone had made head against 
Napoleon; the only power whose capi- 
tal had never been taken, whose 
armies had never laid down their 
arms, and whose fleets had swept the 
seas of every hostile fiag—England 
that might have dictated peace to 
Europe instead of merely accepting 
it—fell in ten years from the first to 
the fifth place. 

“ Enough, no foreign foe could quell, 

Till from herself abased she fel 


It was at this low-water mark of 


English influence that by an occur- 
rence which we must call providential 
Canning was called to succeed Castle- 
reagh at the Foreign Office. It was 
the eve of the Congress of Verona. 
The sovereigns there assembled were 
to confer nominally on the affairs of 
Greece; in reality to combine to put 
down liberalism in Spain and Naples. 
It was a family compact that France 
was to stamp out the “Barcelona 
Fever,” —soconstitutionalism in Spain 
was euphuistically called—and Aus- 
tria was to do the same kind office 
for Naples. Castlereagh would have 
hinted a few tame protests which 
Metternich would have taken for 
what they were worth, and so English 
neutrality between Revolution and 
Reaction would have continued the 
same halting, purposeless course, al- 
ways protesting but always ending in 
supporting reaction as most opposed 
to French principles. 

It is the month of August, 1822, 
and Canning is at Liverpool bidding 
his constituents farewell. He is bound 
for India, where he has accepted the, 
to him, honourable banishment of the 
Governor-Generalship. The news ar- 
rives that poor Lord Londonderry had 
committed suicide. The overtasked 
brain had long been refused rest, 
and now has taken its revenge. India 
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can spare Canning. Lord Amherst 
knows the East, and can be sent there; 
but Canning knows the House of 
Commons, and the state of Europe as 
no other man of his age, and there 
fore to the Foreign Oftice he must go. 
This will much disconcert old Lord 
Eldon—who looks upon Canning 
as far too progressive for a sound 
Conservative. His party have long 
had their suspicions of him, and the 
king is not his friend ; so that alto- 
cvether he would be kept out if another 
man could be found; but as there is 
no substitute at all eligible the neces- 
sity must be submitted to, and Can- 
ning becomes at last Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. 

Forty-eight hours after Canning’s 
instalment in office, the Duke of Wel- 
lington set out for Verona. Appar 
ently there was no change in the con 
duct of affairs; but the difference 
was felt. There was a decision in 
Canning’s language which Castle 
reagh would not presume to use. 
When Castlereagh disliked a measure 
of the Holy Alliance, he appealed ad 
mise ricordiam. Russia, for instances ’ 
was entreated in 1815 not to swallow 
up Poland; no British minister couid 
face the House of Commons who put 
his hand to such a treaty. But the 
last hopes for Poland were extinguish 
ed in spite of Lord Castlereagh’s feel 
ings. Alexander's pity for the one 
was about on a par with his pity for 
the other. But Canning was made of 
sterner stuff than this. His instruc 
tions to the Duke of Wellington were 
clear and decisive :- 

‘*If there be a determined project to 
interfere by force or by menace in the 
present struggle in Spain, so convinced 
are his Majesty's Government of the use- 
lessness and danger of any such inter- 
ference, so objectionable does it appear 
to them in principle, as well as utterly 
impracticable in execution, that when the 
necessity arises, or rather, I would say, 
when the opportunity offers, I am to 
instruct your Grace at once frankly and 
peremptorily to declare that, toany such 
interference, come what may, his Ma- 
jesty will not be a party.” — 

At Liverpool, on the 30th August, 
1822, Mr. Canning thus explained his 
foreign policy : 

** Gentlemen,—In the times in which 
we live (disguise it how we may) there 
is a struggle going on between the prin- 
ciples of monarchy and democracy. God 
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be praised that in that struggle we have 
not to take any part. God be praised 
that we have long ago arrived at all the 
blessings that are to be derived from 
that which alone can end that struggle 
beneficially —a compromise and intermix- 
ture of these conflicting principles. It 


is not, as it appeared to me, the duty of 


this country to side either with the as- 
sailants, when they aim at too much, 
nor with those who stand upon the de- 
tensive, when they will grant nothing. 
England has only to maintain herself on 
the basis of her own solid and settled 
constitution, firm and unshaken, a spec- 
tatress interested in the contest only by 
her sympathies; nota partizan on either 
side, but for the sake of both, a model, 
and ultimately, perhaps, an umpire.’ 


Thisdeclaration of neutrality, which 
is remarkably like the voice of the 
country during the present Italian 
war, was not likely to please either 
extreme. The democratic party (for 
the days of John Bright and peace at 
any price had not yet dawned on the 
liberal side) would have desired to see 
England engage in a crusade for the 
liberties of mankind, while the school 
of “Continental statesmen,” as they 
were called, who were friendly to the 
Holy Alliance, would have preferred 
to see her supporting the interven- 
tion of France in Spain, to put down 
the constitution in the cause of law 
and order. Canning’s policy was equi- 
distant from either extreme; it was 
a policy of neutrality, but a high- 
minded and honourable one. It be- 
trayed no secret leanings and sym- 
pathies to absolutism; no preference 
of pure monarchy to pure democracy 
as that of Castlereagh’s did. It would 
never have involved the country in 
war for either party; but, on the other 
hand, it would not have tamely stood 
by to see the liberties of mankind ex- 
tinguished by that Areopagus of the 
Holy Alliance that pretended to sit 
in judgment on constitutions and par- 
liaments as the secret societies do on 
kings and emperors. He had the 
courage to denounce the one as boldly 
as the other. There was none of that 
sycophancy to power as such, which 
has brought some of our foreign 
ministers into embarrassing alliances 
with despotisms, whether democratic 
as in France, or legitimate as in Aus- 
tria. His speech at Plymouth, in 
1823, is too well known to bear quo- 
tation, in which he reminds his hear- 
ers that one of the blessings of neu- 
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trality was that the resources created 
by peace are means of war: 

**Our present repose is no more a 
proof of inability to act than the state of 
inertness and inactivity in which I have 
seen those mighty masses that float in 
the waters above your town is a proof 
that they are devoid of strength and in- 
capable of being fitted for action. You 
well know, gentlemen, how soon one of 
these stupendous masses—now reposing 
on their shadows in perfect stillness— 
how soon upon any call of patriotism or 
necessity it would assume the likeness 
of an animated thing, instinct with life 
and motion—how soon it would ruffle, as it 
were, its swelling plumage—how quickly 
it would put forth all its beauty and its 
bravery, collect its scattered elements 
of strength, and awake its dormant 
thunders. Such is one of these mag- 
nificent machines when springing from 
inaction into a display of its might— 
such is England herself: while appar- 
ently passive and motionless she silently 
concentrates the power to be put forth 
on an adequate occasion.” 


The adequate occasion had arrived. 
Canning, it is true, did not go to war 
to right the balance of power, to drive 
the French out of Spain. Unprin- 
cipled as this intervention of the Holy 
Alliance in the affairs of an independ- 
ent country like Spain, it would have 
only made the confusion worse con- 
founded if constitutional England had 
taken up arms for the constitution as 
absolute France had against it. His 
policy was of another kind, but not 
the less decisive. It can only be told 
in his own words :— 

‘* Might not compensation for dis- 
paragement be obtained? If France 
occupied Spain was it necessary in order 
to avoid the consequences of that occu- 
pation that we should blockade Cadiz? 
No. I looked another way. I sought 
materials for compensation in another 
hemisphere. Contemplating Spain as 
our ancestors had known her, I resolved 
that if France had Spain it should not 
be Spain with the Indies. I cailed the 
New World into existence to redress the 
balance of the old.” 


He refers to his recognition of the 
revolted republics of South America. 
It is true that this boast of calling in 
the New World to redress the balance 
of the old has not turned out as Can- 
ning expected. Spanish America has 
never become a counterpoise to the 
weight of absolutism in Europe. Still 
the attempt was none the less gene- 
rous or statesmanlike. The cause of 
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the failure of Constitutional Govern- 
ment in Spanish America was not ex- 
jlored then as it since has been. We 
new less then than now of the in- 
curable pride and self-will of the 
Spanish character. There is so little 
cohesion in these new republics that 
they break off from the parent state 
on the slightest provocation. But, in 
Canning’s days, the experiment of 
free government in Spanish America 
was to be tried. The conception was 
at least, a statesmanlike one, however 
it succeeded. We detected in Mr. 
D’Israeli’s speech at Aylesbury in 
April last a reference to the bold 
policy of setting off the New World 
against the Old, to right any threat 


ened disturbance of the balance of 


power by the present war. It may 
have been an unconscious plagiarism, 
asit probably was. If so, it is another 


proof that the sparks which fly off 


from the anvil of genius carry fire 
with them to light even a distant 
hearth—that a great thought cannot 
be lost—in one shape or another it 
will reappear after many days. 

This move of Canning to reverse 
the inaction of Castlereagh was not 
taken without the serious opposition 
of the King. George IV. had long 
since recovered from his early dream 
of Liberalism, and had settled down 
into the retrograde Toryism of the 
Eldon and Castlereagh school. We 
therefore find that in 1825 the king 
addressed a communication to his 
cabinet in which the following ap- 
pears :— 

“The Liberalism of late adopted by the 
King’s Government appears by the King 
to be a substantial part of that creed 
which was haile1 by the House of Com- 
mons in those revolutionary days when 
it required all the talents and firmness 
of the late Mr. Pitt to putit down. And 
the support which that great statesman 
received from the King’s revered and 
excellent father, gave him the opportu- 
nity of using his great abilities with such 
effect as enabled him to resist success- 
fully the desolating storm. The 
King has too much reason to apprehend 
that the separation from our allies so 
justly and so honestly referred to by the 
Emperor of Austria, will very soon lead 
to consequences which will end in dis- 
turbing the tranquillity of Europe. Why 
was the Quadruple Alliance formed ? 
To carry into execution not only the 
maintenance of the treaties of peace 


connected with the settlement of Europe 
(just then concluded), but also for con- 
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trolling the jealousy and ambition of 
the great powers themselves in relation 
to each other. The Jacobins of the 
world, now calling themselves the Libe- 
rals, saw the peace of Europe secured 
by this great measure, and have there- 
fore never ceased to vilify the principles 
of the Quadruple Alliance. The King 
desires, therefore, distinctly to know 
from his Cabinet, individually (seriatim) 
whether the great principles of policy 
established by his Government in the 
years 1814, 1815, and 1818, are, or are 
not, to be abandoned.” 


To this strange document the ca 
binet returned a collective reply, in 
which, while they profess their ad- 
herence to the general policy of the 
(Quadruple Alliance, they remind the 
the King that there already has arisen 
a divergence of opinion between Eng 
land and the other great powers on 
the principles of the Holy Alliance. 
So early as 1818 that divergence arose 
in the conference at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and events since have only tended to 
widen it. With this reply the King 
professed himself satisfied ; but Can- 
ning thought it right to send a special 
rejoinder, on his own behalf, upon 
which the King desired the matter to 
be dropped. Mr. Wynn conjectures 
that this demand on the part of the 
King arose wholly from foreign in- 
fluence. Metternich was the moving 
spring of these intrigues. 

One of the manceuvres of the Holy 
Alliance was to read a proxy kind of 
sermon on the principles of legitimacy 
in the shape of a despatch. How 
Canning played off these holy sermon- 
izers against each other, and put per- 
plexing questions about little flaws in 
the title of some of the legitimate 
kings of Europe, are very amusing to 
read in his letters to Granville. 

Another piece of state craft, in 
which Canning excelled,was in pitting 
the members of the Holy Alliance 
against each other. When Russia 
threatened intervention in Turkey in 
1825, in the cause of law and order, 
the alliance was dumbfounded—they 
had nothing to object. France and 
Austria had acted on the principles of 
intervention in Spain and Naples, and 
therefore could say nothing against 
Russia doing the same in Turkey. 
Canning saw his advantage, and 
worked on Polignac’s fears. In a 
letter to Lord Granville he relates 
aconversation with Polignac, in which 
he points out to the French minister 
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that Russia, in invading Turkey, was 
only following the example that France 
had set her by invading Spain in 1823. 
The alliance was a combination of the 
great powers to preserve the peace of 
the world by not only preventing the 
conflict of nations with each other, 
but quelling or crushing in the bud 
their internal dissensions. The Em- 
peror of Russia intervenes between 
Turkey and peace precisely on the 
same pretext that Austria intervened 
in Piedmont and Naples, and France 
has intervened in Spain. 

**T do not see how it is possible for 
vous autres members of the Holy Alli- 
ance, and especially for you France 
(who, as I say, were sent into Spain by 
the Holy Alliance, where, by the way, 
you still remain), to avoid following out 
the principles of Laybach and Verona, in 
acase, which, if once admitted, they are 


to the full as applicable as in either of 


the preceding ones. We who protested 
against the decision of Verona, and in 
some sort of Laybach, are at liberty to 
protest against the Emperor of Russia’s 
march to Constantinople in a represent- 
ative capacity, as in his present one. 
The Emperor of Russia, quoad the alli- 
ance, is right.” 

Polignac was silenced. “It issome 
satisfaction,” Canning adds, “to find 
the members of that illustrious body 
coming over one by one to confess that 
he alone can help them out of their 
difficulties.” One by one the mein- 
bers of the alliance were detached 
from it, jealousies arose which Can- 
ning was not slow to foster, and he 
had the satisfaction before his death 
to witness the break-up of one of the 
most pestilent coalitions of despotism 
against the liberties of Europe. Can- 
ning’s foreign policy, indeed, marks 
an erain English history which the 
historian who is worthy to write his 
life will not fail to mark. 

That Sir A. Alison neither compre- 
hends Canning nor his policy is not to 
be wondered at. This laborious chro- 
nicler of contemporary events is too 
full of stale prejudices to appreciate 
the great Conservative, whose policy 
never truckled to Reaction through 
fearof Revolution. Canning was mis- 
understood in his day. For ten years 
he was kept in the cold shade of a 
subordinate post through the sus- 
picions of the Tories of the Eldon 
school. Men of that stamp could not 
see that Conservatism to last in a pro- 
gressive country like ours must have 
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new blood infused into it from time 
to time. If true Conservatism has 
ever been able to make head against 
the encroaching spirit of democracy, 
it has been because a new school of 
Conservatives has arisen who derive 
their descent from Canning, not from 
either Eldon or Castlereagh. 

The peculiarity of Canning’s foreign 
policy was this, that it sprang so en- 
tirely out of his home. He was a 
great foreign minister, not because he 
was a diplomatist, or Metternich’s 
match in finesse,which he was not; but 
because he led the House of Commons 
and relied for support on the hearty 
sympathy of the English people, not 
on the favour of this embassy or that, 
or by playing one Court against the 
other. It cannot be too often repeated 
that our home must dictate our foreign 
policy, and not the reverse. A taste 
for diplomacy may ruin a foreign mi- 
nister, instead of serving him. Fora 
while all seems to go on smoothly at 
the Foreign Office. He holds the bal- 
ance adroitly between the four great 
embassies, pitting Russia against 
France, Prussia against Austria. He 
gets a name on the Continent, and 
becomes the friend of thirty years’ 
standing of this or that absolute po- 
tentate. But he is playing a danger- 
ous game. He forgets the House of 
Commons and the newspapers. He 
thinks he can throw dust in the eyes 
of a troublesome member of opposi- 
tion, and for some time he succeeds in 
this—for the majority of Englishmen 
understand as little of Continental po- 
liticsasof the interior of Africa. There 
are a few weak-headed men of one 
idea, like David Urquhart, who blun- 
der so outrageously that the minister 
strengthens his position by ridiculing 
their blunders. But all at once a turn 
of affairscomes, when the confidence of 
the embassies will do no longer; when 
the ear of the House of Commons 
would be worth a friendship of thirty 
years’ standing, and the alliance of all 
thefour powers besides. The minister 
finds himself between the two stools 
of public opinion at home and diplo- 
macy abroad fairly floored, and he re- 
grets too late that he leaned on the 
broken reed of Continental complica- 
tions instead of the stout oak cudgel 
of the House of Commons. 

The rock our ministers for foreign 
affairs so often split on is that entente 
cordiale between constitutional Eng- 
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land and the absolute states of the 
Continent which they take such pains 
to establish. Tory and Whig alike 
failinthis. Duringthe period between 
the peace of Vienna and the revolu- 
tion of July, with the brilliant ex- 
ception of Canning’s five years’ tenure 
of the Foreign Office, there was an 
entente cordiale between England and 
the Holy Alliance, which represented, 
not the voice of the country, but that 
of a clique of courtiers and placemen. 
On the other hand, the Whig 
tempted, after the revolution of July, 
toestablish anententecordiale between 
England and France. The Western 
Alliance was the guiding principle of 
our foreign policy after 1830, as the 
Holy Alliance had been before that 
date. But the latter wasas unreal as 
the former. There was only the show 
of an entente cordiale with the covern- 
mentof Louis Philippe—the substance 
was wanting. France pursued her 
ends without consulting us, and took 
care to call us perfide Albion if we 
ever paid her out in her own coin and 
dida little business on our own account. 
The quarrels of lovers are the renew- 
ing of love, said the poet who re- 
duced love-making to an art; but we 
have had too many of these lovers’ quar- 
rels with France during the reign of 
thecitizenking. Friendshipisamuch 
safer passion than love. There is no 


ft 
al- 


jealousy in friendship— one friend 
does not disparage another—lovei 
must be all-in-all to each other—with 


friends on the contrary the rule is, the 
morethe merrier. International friend 

ships for this reason are safer far than 
internationalloves. Solongas France 
is our friend we are on safe terms of 
intercourse. We may make friends 
with Russia or Austria and no offence 
is given. There is no room for jeal- 
ousy. We are spared those scenés 
which take place when lovers quarrel. 
The entente cordiale is a delightful 
but dangerous policy to adopt to our 
Continental neighbours. It is topass 
an existence of alternate transports 
and torments—the bliss of folding the 
Tricolour and the Union-Jack in akiss 
of peace, and the rage of awaking to 
find angry colonels threatening to in 

vade this den of assassins. No. Let 
us have less of the love of the turtle 
and we shall have less of the rage of 
the vulture. Between the nations of 
Europe and ourselves there may be 
and there ought to be a good under- 
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standing: confidence and indulgence 
are required on both sides. But we 
cannot forget that nations have each 
a different mission. We have a his- 
tory of our own, and a constitution 
which has grown out of our history, in 
which there is hardly a fact oratheory 
imported from abroad. 

It is a noticeable fact that attempts 
to import ideas from abroad have al- 
ways failed. Jacobinism would not 
take root in England sixty years ago. 
There were many who tried to spread 
French opinions, but a Birmingham 
mob showed their sense of the matter 
by sacking Priestley’s house who had 
taken this Gallican mania, and tried 
to inoculate his countrymen with it. 
So the Pope’s Nuncio tried to per- 
suade the subjects of James IT. to go 
to mass with their king. But even 
the courtiers escorted him to the door 
of the mass-house and left him there, 
as sturdy no-Popery men as ever. 
Cardinal Wiseman tried to bring us 
a new religion from Rome the other 
day, but it would not do. He would 
have done more wisely never to have 
left the Flaminian gatethan totry thus 
to pitchfork his Romanism upon us. 
It has not sueceeded ; and if he had 
known Englishmen better he would 
have known that we are stubborn 
islanders, who like to think for our- 
selves. What the mistletoe is to the 
oak—on it, but not of it—that foreign 
ways and ideas are to the true-born 
Briton. The tradesman class may 
worship this parasite, clinging as it 
does to the upper boughs of society, as 
his ancestors worshipped the mistle- 
In May Fair they may dine a la 
Russe, and pray a la Romaine, but 
the kickshaws of Paris and Rome are 
alike the aversion of plain John Bull; 
the middle classes, who are neither 
gourmets nor esthetic, will have none 
of them, and, therefore, in the end, we 
must go our own way, and, after our 
island fashion, fear God and honour 
the king. 

It is our own home policy, thus, that 
must guide our foreign. We must not 
attempt a diplomatic entente cordiale 
which is out of character with our 
political and social isolation. Not 
that we would foster this John Bull- 
ism. Far from it ; we have much to 
learn from as well as to teach foreign- 
ers. All we mean is that our foreign 
policy should be the natural, honest 
expression of the amount of cordiality 


toe. 
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felt from congeniality of institutions. 
Suppose, for instance, a state like ours 
were to start up on the Continent—a 
Little Britain—a younger sister of 
Great Britain—here would be a fair 
case for the entente cordiale. The 
home policy of both states would be 
so congenial that their foreign policy 
would naturally coalesce. They would 
be attracted to each other as two rose- 
leaves are onasleeping pool. Each 
state in proportion as it was true to 
itself would draw to the other. 
Sardinia is, to some extent, such a 
state. Count Cavour was a pupil of 
Peel, and desired to erect a Little 
Britain in Italy. How far he has suc- 
ceeded time will tell. But the ex- 
periment has been a noble one, and 
deserves our warmest sympathy and 
support. The Foreign Office, in pro- 
moting an entente cordiale with such 
a state, could never be tempted to 
betray the interests of England. No 
minister will ever play false to Eng- 
land who represents her to foreigners 
as she is. This was the distinction 
of Canning’s policy. It stands out 
for this reason alone in the history of 
the last half century. His was no 


entangling agreement with the Holy 
Alliance which Lord Castlereagh him- 
self at last grew ashamed of, and 
tried to shake off, but could not. 
Canning’s likes and dislikes were intel- 


ligible. He liked what was like Eng- 
land, and disliked what was unlike. 
Hence his hearty enthusiasm for Por- 
tugal. It was not only that she was 
our ancient ally, and that we had 
spent our blood and treasure in her de- 
fence, in 1808. These traditionary rea- 
sons were but the dust in the balance 
—the real make-weight was Portugal’s 
Constitutionalism. She was a child 
of our own—the Little Britain of the 
Peninsula. To touch her was to touch 
the honour of England. With all 
Burke’s chivalry, Canning made a 
thousand swords to leap from their 
scabbards to avenge an insult to her 
maiden constitution. A British fleet 
in the Tagus taught the Holy Alliance 
a lesson they never forgot, and gave, 
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we should hope, the Foreign Office a 
precedent which they should never 
neglect to follow. 

A great Foreign Minister is not 
given us oftener than once in a cen- 
tury. There are no succession of 
Cannings to be looked for in Downing- 
street. But if we cannot have the 
great man, we can have the same 
policy that he so distinctly marked 
out for others to pursue. An elo- 
quence and a command of the House 
of Commons like his are so rare that 
there is not a public man of our day 
who can approach him in these high 
qualities. But in that in which he 
is imitable we have a right to expect 
our Foreign Minister to tread in his 
steps. We have a right to expect the 
same lofty patriotism, the same un- 
swerving loyalty to the Constitution, 
and the same resolve not to put on 
false appearances, or to make things 
pleasant with other states unlike our 
own ; the same resolve to make our 
foreign relations represent our home 
Constitution, and to draw towards 
what is like, and draw off from what is 
unlike that Government of ours where 
duty is the rule, and privilege the ex- 
ception; where the great political pro- 
blem of maxima and minima has 
been solved, if it ever can be solved 
on earth, given the greatest amount of 
personal liberty to allow the least 
amount of public licence. In our 
foreign pclicy we are not to act as 
propagandists even of this greatest 
political blessing, a constitution like 
ours ; but we are certainly not to ig- 
nore it. As with Christianity, be- 
cause we do not proselyte to it we are 
not, therefore, to proscribe it, as the 
Company in India did. So with con- 
stitutionalism ; in our foreign policy 
we should recognise every government 
that is de facto a government ; but 
we should look on none as de jure 
entitled to close and cordial alliance 
with ourselves, unless one that is 
either a child of our own, a Little 
Britain on the Continent like Sardinia, 
or an adopted one as Belgium, Portu 
gal, Switzerland, or Prussia. 
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A Briton in Brittany, and a lady 
artist in the Canary Islands, are the 
authors of the two books that head 
our chapter. Let us take the Briton 
first. 

Mr. Jephson is the Rector of Hut- 
ton, a retired agricultural parish, who 
in August, 1858, fatigued with parish 
duties and wanting a month of muscle 
work after eleven months of brain 
and nerve work, set out boldly for the 
Celtic province of France, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Reeve and some other 
photographers, whose box of stereo- 
scopes now serves to illustrate this 
scholarly and pleasant book. 

It was the burning month, let us 
Homerically sing, when London pav- 
ing-stones are burnt white, and there 
is not air enough even to fan the red 
and black lettered play-bills on the 
boards at the tobacconists’ windows ; 
costermongers, with damp red faces, 
are asleep upon their burdens in shop 
doors ; knapsacks hang invitingly for 
sale at the lintels; the red hand- 
books of Murray are so many baits to 
the overworn worker ; wicker-work 
guarded flasks remind you of icy 
mountain tops, of blue rivers, and of 
cliffy terraces, which July’s hot hand 
has turned into waving flower-beds, 
and a bee nursery in every flower. 
The Thames isahighway oflava mud; 
the streets smell like Augean stables; 
the very blue air seems tainted ; we 
long, we pine to be away and to be at 
rest ; we dream of crisp waves, fea- 
thered with frost, of snow-steeped 
sails, of red-brown country faces, of 
meadows thick with flowers. “We 
must go somewhere” is the hourly 
cry. The barrister, in his grey helmet, 
throws away his black gown, and 
seeks the Alpine roses with chivalrous 
eagerness ; the rector (like Mr. Jeph- 
son) dockets his last month’s sermons, 
and putting a pocket Horace in his 
carpet-bag, starts for Naples; the 
doctor burnishes his instruments with 
wash benther, and starts for a plea- 


Narrative of a Walking Tour in Brittany. 
accompanied by Notes of a Photographic Expedition. 
Reeve. 

Sixteen Years of an Artist's Lifein Morocco, Spain, and the Canary 


Mrs. Elizabeth Murray. 


sant week among the fever cases in 
the Maremma ; the editor “ polishes 
off” some reviews with unusually 
long extracts, and starts for Vesuvius, 
the parturient mountain, to study 
the seat of war at a safe distance. 
The cabs are piled with trunks ; the 
stations are encumbered with an- 
pedimenta ; Troy burning never saw 
such apacking up and a flurry, though 
in this exeunt omnes no Mrs. Creusa 
is found wanting. 

If we were to stop now here to 
discuss why this is, we should never 
get to Mr. Jephson’s book. Ours is an 
age of nerves and valetudinarianism ; 
every one now has a “‘stomach,” and 
the human machinery seems finer and 
more attenuated than it was in the 
slow old days. Perhaps we work our 
brains too much, or do too much, or 
fret too much ; or it is the tea instead 
of the or it is that likely we 
really get more crowded and unbear- 
able ; but the long and the short of it 
seems to be that we now all of us 
work too hard nine months in the 
year, in order to get time to idle the 
other three. Was not, perhaps some 
people think, the old, quiet, equable 
way the wiser, easier, and happier. 
It never struck us formerly that we 
were all shut up in our island. 
Shakespeare’s age had its apoplexy 
andsanguineous diseases; Pope’s time, 
its gastric disorders; now we come to 
exhaustion, want of blood and vital 
power ; we are etiolated, and want 
three months a-year tonics and 
winding up, or we don’t go at all. 

Mr. Jephson, whose mind is plea 
santly stuffed with delicious recollec 
tionsof Chaucer, Froissart, and Rabe 
lais, declares that we Great Britons 
being a stalwart race must work even 
in our pleasure : dominoes and sugar 
water will not suffice us ; our pleasure 
is not idleness but change of work ; 
when our brain stops our muscles cry 
out to be used. To gratify them we 
swim, climb, shoot, fish, ride, drive, 


beer, 
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or, as Mr. Jephson did, walk. 
the one word, travel, implies all 
these things. Field sports we cannot 
have, for the people have no free land 
left. "Monopoly has long since swal- 
lowed up all that, and cries for more. 
Just as April set the Chaucer folk 
pilgrimaging, soJ uly now sets English- 
men gadding. We make up for the 
narrowness of our world by the an- 
nual change. 

Mr. Jephson, though perhaps too 
‘lisposed to look pleasantly on every 
thing, quite proves his case when he 
says that the jaded Englishman, with 
limited time and means, panting to 
escape from dark oftices, brief ledgers, 
postmen, and turnpike roads, would 
find in Brittany, a beautiful and 
accessible province, interesting for its 
legends and ballads, its Celtic and me- 
dizeval remains, its traditional man- 
ners, and picturesque costumes. 

On board the mail steamer Mr. 
Jephson first discerned the intense 
difference of English and French 
manners. In the ferry steamer men 
talked to each other in a subdued 
business voice; here they seemed like 
equals out on a party of pleasure. 


Now, 


There will always be a difference be- 
tween a people who live indoors and 


one that live in the open air-—in fact, 
between a people of society and a 
people of families. 

Perhaps one fault of Mr. Jephson, 
as a traveller, is, that he is almost too 
well crammed with scraps of Chaucer 
or Rabelais, and seems determined 
to find Chaucerian customs and thir- 
teenth century illustrations every- 
where. He was not long landed before 
he finds the Chaucer gaujire cakes, 
and observes one, a Breton farmer 
washing his hands in the Albert 
Durer manner, and sees a peasant 
woman, in medieval dress, as the An- 
gelus bell struck out, kneeling at 
a wooden cross above St. Malo bay. 

Much worried by inquisitive gen- 
(’armes in cocked hats, Mr. Jephson 
plunges into Breton scenes — old 
churches, Roman battle-fields, Druidic 
circles, village weddings ; all is game 
for him, for he travels with health, 
learning, cheerfulness and geniality. 

Whether he meets theamusing, wiry 
Pillawer, or ragman, on his lean pony, 


or exchanges jokes with a party of 


neat-ankled Breton girls; whether he 
ransacks an old castle or visits a char- 
nel-house, he is equally well read, 
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ingenious, and genial—granite cottage 
or mud cabin, he is equally at home ; 

and a clergyman soon acquires the 
knack of making the poor of any 
country at home with him. 

Mr. Jephson contrasts his home 
scenes unfavourably as compared with 
those of Brittany. He likes the cup- 
board beds—the /its. clos. of the Breton 
farm-houses, the massy chestnut wood 
wardrobes, the clean, sweet linen, the 
dresser shining with brass skillets, 
bright as newsovereigns. There were 
no album and no piano, itis true; and 
the only chimney-piece ornament is 
generally a row of buckled shoes for 
the family’s holiday use. 

The skull box nailed up to the wall 
of the church is often seen in Brittany. 
It is an exhortation to the peasant to 
pray for the dead, and is in the shape 
ofasmall, cozy pigeon-house surmount- 
ed byaecross. Throughaheart-shaped 
hole you see the dead man’s skull. 
On each side of the box are painted 
white tears. The pilgrimage feasts 
Mr. Jephson, unfortunately for us, 
misses; but he gets to a Breton wolf- 
hunt. He is surrounded by peasants 
in trunk hose, with sash, black gaiters, 
long hair, and sky-blue jackets. The 
huntsmen flourish about with immense 
surly French horses, white jackets, 
carbines, and trowsers tucked into 
their boots. The cover is drawn first 
byasingle slow hound, and the scratch 
pack is only uncoupled when the wolf 
is found. Mr. Jephson thinks French 
hunting a tame and dull business. 

The hounds do not know each other, 
never keep together, are slow, and 
have no pluck, steadiness, nor dash. 
To be anaccomplished sportsman you 
must know more than forty tunes on 
the French horn. Still, with mutton 
cutlets and bowls of mulled Bour- 
deaux,the thing becomes very bearable. 
There is some science in it, too, of a 
certain sort, and the French huntsmen 
accustomed to wolves’ haunts show 
you their kitchen or feeding place, and 
their play-ground or salle de danse. 

Mr. Jephson is very great in cus- 
toms and manners; but how far he is 
indebted to M. Véllemarqué’s book we 
do not know. We must, however, can- 
didly allow that he is liberal in his ae- 
knowledgment. The Cornaraille wed- 
ding he seesis worthredescribing. The 
Kernewoto is a gay fellow, who cele- 
brates every social event, not me ITy 
with a flask, as with us, which may 
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be selfish, but with a dance, which 
must be social. The village poet is 
always the tailor-—the ugly, solitary 
tailor, who croons over his rhymes as 
he sews, and sews, and stitches— 
“stitches, sews, and sews.” He is 
the go-between of lovers and the gen- 
tleman-usher at marriage ceremonies. 
When he carries the proposal of a 
bashful lover he presents himself at 
the lady’s door witha green bunch of 
broom in his hand. If there is a 
delay in inviting him in; if she holds 
a pancake before the fire on the tops 
of her fingers, or if the brands are 
placed upright on the hearth, he re- 
turns at once a rejected and hopeless 
herald. 

If the contrary happens, a long 
struggle of diplomacy takes place be- 
tween the girl’s mother and the mes- 
senger. If all goes fair, the marriage 
is fixed fora month from that day. 
In the meantime all is chatter and 
preparation. The bridesmaids and 
groomsmen are next chosen, and ona 
Saturday night the ceremony takes 
place at the parsonage. A supper 
follows, and next day at the high 
mass the banns are published. The 
tailor herald is now intrusted to go 
round and invite the neighbours to 
the wedding, and being generally a 
gourmand, he usually contrives to 
come, striking thrice at the door, and 
erying, “health and happiness to all 
in this house—I come, the herald of 
a wedding,” just as the family are 
sitting down to dinner. He, too, is 
then invited, and amid smiles and 
jokes he delivers his invitation, giv- 
ing names and time. But here Mr. 
Jephson himself must come to our 
aid :-— 


** When the appointed day has arrived 
the yard belonging to the bride’s house 
is early filled with a merry cavalcade. 
At its head is the bridegroom attended 
by the ‘best man.’ At an appointed 
signal the bazvalan alights, ascends the 
steps, and improvises a song, which is 
answered from within by another singer 
on the part of the bride. These songs 
are always founded on the same tradi- 
tional theme, but the manner of treat- 
ment varies with the taste of the poetical 
tailor. Formerly, within the memory 
of some persons, the rival poets claimed 
to be the present incarnations of cele- 
brated personages of old; for the bards, 
of whom the tailor is the successor, held 
the doctrine that ‘the soul of our gran- 
dam might haply inhabit a bird.’ In 
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one of these songs the bazvalan says— 
‘IT am Samson, who killed the Philis- 
tines,’ and so on in the same same strain. 
The breutaér, or bride’s poet, replies— 

*‘ Knowledge is better than strength. I 
received the law from God on Mount 
Sinai. Iam Moses. It was I who re- 
covered the Holy Scriptures which were 
lost when Jerusalem was taken. It was 
I who made the poems attributed to 
Theocritus. I was Virgil, the friend of 
Augustus.’ This curious relic of an ex- 
ploded faith was, no doubt, symbolical, 
and intended to assert that strength was 
the excellence of man, and prudence the 
excellenceofwoman. That it is founded 
upon very old tradition is proved by the 
fact that Taliessin, a bard of the sixth 
century, is represented in the ‘ Myvy- 
rian’ as speaking in the same strain— 
‘It was I who gave Moses power to pass 
theriver Jordan. I saw the destruction 
of Sodom and Gomorrah. I was Alex- 
ander’s standard-bearer. I know the 
names of thestars from the west to the 
east.’ I am not aware that Shakspeare’s 
commentators have observed the analogy 
between Owen Glendower’s boasting 
vein and these national poems of the 
Bretons, whether of Wales or Armorica. 
In every hole and corner of literature 
one comes across proofs of the great mas- 
ter’s extraordinary accuracy in depict- 
ing nationalas well as individual charac- 
ter. But to return to the bazvalan, the 
following may be taken as aspecimen of 
the ordinary dialogue carried on between 
him and the breutaér,or bride's poet,on 
the morning of the wedding :— 

** Bazvalan.—In the name of the Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghost, blessing be 
upon this house, and joy, more than has 
fallen to my lot. 

‘* Breutatr.—And what is the matter 
with you, my friend, that your heart is 
sad ? 

** Bazvalan,—T had a little dove in my 
dove-house, with my pigeon, and thie 
sparrow-hawk came, like a blast of wind, 
and frightened my little dove, and I know 
not what has become of her. 

** Brenta’r,—You seem very spruce 
for a man in such affliction. You have 
combed your fair hair (the tailor’s hair 
is generally red), as if you were going to 
a dance. 

** Bazvalan.—My good fellow, do not 
mock me. Have you not seen my little 
white dove? I shall never enjoy a mo- 
ment’s happiness until I have found my 
little dove. 

“ Breutaér.—I have not seen your little 
dove, nor your white pigeon either. 

‘* Bazvalan.—Young man, you lie 
(bazvalan is not very polite, it must be 
owned). The people outside have seen 
her fly towards your yard and alight in 
your orchard. 
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* Breutatr.—I have not seen your little 
dove, nor your white pigeon either. 

** Bazvalan.—My white pigeon will be 
found dead if his mate returnnot. My 
poor pigeon will die. I will go and look 
through the key-hole. 

** Breutatr.—Stop, my friend, you 
shall not go. I will go myself and see 
(he goes into the house and returns). I 
have gone into my orchard, my friend, 
and I have not found your dove, but 
quantities of flowers, of lilacs, and of eg- 
lantines, and above all, a pretty little 
rose, which blooms in a corner of the 
hedge. I will go and fetch it to you, if 
you like, to gladden your spirits (he 
again goes into the house, and leads out 
a little girl), 

“ Bazvalan.—Truly a charming flower! 

Seautiful, and fit to gladden the heart. 
If my pigeon were a drop of dew, he 
would drop upon it. [After a pause]— 
{ will go up to the garret, perhaps she 
has flown in there. 

** Breutatr.—Stop, my friend; stay a 
moment; I will go myself (he returns, 
with the mistress of the house.) I went 
up into the garret and I found no doves ; 
I found only this ear of corn which has 
been left behind after the harvest. Set it 
in your hat to console you. 

** Bazvalan.—As many grains as are 
in the ear of corn, so many young shall 
my little dove gently cover with her 
wings in her nest, and she in the midst 
(after a pause)—I am going to look in the 
field. 

** Breutair.—Stop, my friend, don’t 
go. Youwill dirty your fine shoes. I 
will go instead (he returns with the old 
grandmother.) I can nowhere find a 
dove; [have only found an apple—only 
this old withered apple—under a tree 
amongst the dry leaves. Put it in your 
pocket and give it to your pigeon to eat ; 
he won’t cry. 

** Bazvalan.—Thank you, my friend. 
A good apple, though wrinkled, loses 
not its savour; but I don’t want your 
apple, your flower, or your ear of corn. I 
want my littledove. I must go and look 
for her myself. 

** Breutaér. —Good lord, how cunning 
he is. Come, then, my friend, come with 
me. Your little dove is not lost. It was I 
who kept her in my chamber, in an ivory 
cage, of which the wires are of gold and 
silver. There she is, all gay, all pretty, 
all beautiful, all dressed out. 

“The bazvalan is admitted; he sits 
down at table for a moment, then goes to 
fetch the bridegroom. As soon as the 
bridegroom appears the father presents 
him with a horse-girth, which he passes 
around the bride’s waist. 

“It is de rigueur that she should now 
shed a few tears. The first bridesmaid 
raises her up; the breutaér places her 
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hand in that of the bridegroom, makes 
them exchange rings, and pledge their 
troth one to the other. Then he intones 
over them the Lord’s prayer, the Ave 
Maria, and the Hundred and Thirteenth 
Psalm, beginning ‘‘Out of the deep 
have I called to thee.” 

‘* The bride is now led to the door by 
the ‘ best man,’ with as many braids of 
silver on her arm as she has thousands 
of francs for her dowry. Next comes 
the bridegroom with the first brides- 
maid. The bazvalan leads up the bride- 
groom’s horse, and holds it while he 
mounts. The ‘best man’ lifts the 
bride up behind the bridegroom. When 
all have mounted the gates are opened, 
the whole party start off for the church 
at a gallop, and he who arrives first 
receives a sheep for a prize. 

**In some places it is the custom for 
the bridal party to follow the parson into 
the vestry after he leaves the altar, the 
‘best man’ carrying a basket covered 
witha napkin. From this the parson takes 
a white loaf, and making the sign of 
the cross over it with a knife, cuts a 
slice, which he divides between the 
bride and bridegroom. This is prob- 
ably the origin of our wedding-cake. 
He then takes out a bottle of wine, 
and pours it into a silver goblet, from 
which the bridegroom drinks and passes 
it on to the bride.” 

**When the bridal party leave the 
church, guns are let off in their honour, 
and ali return to the bride’s house, pre- 
ceded by bag-pipes and tambourines. 
Here they find the rooms carpeted with 
white cloth strewed with garlands, and 
innumerable tables are laid both inside 
and out. At the end of one of them is 
placed the bride under a canopy of green 
branches and flowers. Some old man 
recites the Lenedicite, and each course 
is ushered in by a tune of the bag-pipe 
and a dance. After the dessert the 
guests remain at table till bed-time.” 


The song of the father over, the 
herald invokes God’s blessing on the 
bride, her saints and ancestors, down 
to her grandfather, at whose feet he 
then kneels. 

At midnight the couple are put to 
bed in presence of the whole com- 


pany. A milk-soup is then served to 
them, with walnuts and cakes. Some- 
times they fill the bed with young 
children, emblems of a fruitful union. 
The bagpipes play the tune of “Soupe 
au lait,” the young men and women 
singing the words. 

Next morning all the beggars of the 
district, dressed in their finest rags, 
meet, and are feasted on the scraps. 
The bride waits on the women, the 
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the bride; the fairest beggaress pair- 
ing with the new-made husband. 
They then depart, singing a song in 
praise of the bride, and praying for 
the souls of the family’s ancestors. 

On the Breton superstition, which 
Mr. Jephson calls the mist of religion, 
he is, as in most other subjects, sensible 
and amusing. The dolmens, or cham- 
bers of granite blocks, supposed to have 
been at once altars and tombs, are 
imagined to be haunted by hideous 
little dwarfs, who carry about with 
them purses of gold, like the Irish 
leprechaun. Every Wednesday night 
they dance round the dolmens, in 
company with the korrigans (chiri- 
cauns) or female fairies. They dance 
round and sing a song, of which the 
perpetual unchanging chorusis, ‘‘ Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday.” If a passing traveller 
were to cry out, “and Saturday and 
Sunday,” and thus make up the 
week, that would destroy their spells 
for ever. This also is an Irish super- 
stition. The Breton, like the Irish- 
man, believes also in changelings and 
in the same means of destroying their 
machinations. The female fairy is 
supposed to be the same as the ghost 
of the Druidess (this is our banshee, 
ten to one), who haunts the mossy 
well of old attractions, perhaps, that 
now oozes up near the Dolma. 

After much pleasant chat, and some 
shrewd suggestions befitting a wide- 
thinking, thoughtful, English parish 
priest, on his travels, our author comes 
to the Druidical remains of Brittany. 
The country of Vannes is the special 
seat of these. Scattered over the 
wide and arid plains of Groennel 
there are all sorts of cromlechs, dol- 
mens, menhirs, galgals, and feulvans. 
At Peterkin there are more than two 
thousand menhirs ; but the strange 
and gigantic monuments of Carnac, 
Plonharnel, Loc Maria, Ker, and the 
isle of Gair-Minn are the most re- 
markable. There is, however, a same- 
ness about them, and an utter want 
of art—vastness and simplicity is their 
only merit. Here Druidism made its 
last stand, till in 685 the Council of 
Nantesordered the altars to be broken; 
still in Groennel they find torques, 
celts, flint arrow-heads, beads, and 
ring-money. Festivals are even now 
sometimes held round these dolmens. 
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bridegroom onthe men. Then follows The unmarried youth meet in June; 
a dance, the boldest beggar leading off 


the youths wear green ears of corn in 
their hats; the maidens posies of 
flax flowers. The dance is opened 
by a youth, who wears in his button- 
hole a favour of the old Druidical 
colours—blue, green, and white. He 
choses a partner by slipping a ring on 
her finger; and the dance is the old 
religious round. The youth on these 
occasions holds his partner always by 
the little finger. 


Mrs. Murray’ s Sixtes nr Years or 
an Artist's Life an Morocco, Spain, 
and the Canary I lands, is an ex 
ceedingly pleasant book, written in 
a bright, picturesque manner. On 
Moroceo she is not very original, in 
Spain she stops only a tew wet ks, 
but on the Canary Islands she is both 
original and agreeable. Still, though 
accurate and complete enough as far 





as they go, the book seems but a 
superficial bundle of sketches after 
a sixteen years’ residence. Many a 
keen observer we know could have 


seen as much, and described it as well 
after a two months’ visit. It seems, 
indeed, to have been written without 
notes, or an afterthought, for many 
of the closing chapters are mere 
abridgements of old Spanish histo 
rians, and relate to the easy con 
quest of the islands. 

“There is living out of Britain,” 
Mrs. Murray makes us think, as sh 
dilates on the gay outdoor life of these 
favoured islands. The road from 
Orotava to Porte, where Falstafi’s 
“Canary sack,” on which Shakspeare’s 
mother wit mellowed so in Fleet 
street and Cheapside taverns, cam 
from, leads down to the sea along 
once a path of myrtle flowers and 
blossoming vines, is now covered 
by a hideous growth of prickly 
pear, that gigantic type of the curse 
of Cain. Yet still the delighted eye 
swooping down, past zig-zag sorry 
camels and merry country girls, car 
rying loads of grass, and fruit, and 
pottery, wanders over cheerful white 
clusters of villages set in frames of 
emerald shadow. This once happy 


part of the island has never recovered 
the dreadful lateral eruption of the 
Peak of Teneriffe in 1706, when the 
happy valley was scorched, the houses 
destroyed, and the harbour of Sara- 
In 1811 the yellow 


chico filled - 
<e a hurricane of death 


fever swept li 
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through Orotava, and bore away with 
it 751 out of the 1,800 who dared to 
remain and brave its fury. The town 
is now an upper-air Pompeii, and 
grass muties your footsteps in the 
principal streets—you might practise 
rifle shooting inthem. Yet at certain 
times, this corpse-like town throws 
by its shroud and assumes a sudden 
epileptic gaiety. The 23rd of June, 
St. John the Baptist’s day, is one of 
the greatest feasts. All persons of 
the name of John are féted and 
loaded with presents. Even Don 
Juan might get a chance of being 
respected. The country people flock 
in with baskets of flowers and palm 
branches ; the stolid camels pass 
through the streets. Night comes, 
but only to begin the sport again. 
Bonfires are lit every where—every 
one carries a lighted torch—every 
house where is a Don Juan is illu- 
minated—you see the fires dimin- 
ishing up the hills till the highest 
seem small as glow-worms. The 
night is spent by the maidens in 
love divinations. Catarina’s plan 
is, directly the bonfires blaze up, to 
run to the window, and listen to 
the first Christian name she hears a 
passer-by pronounce, for it will be 
that of her lover. Another way is 
to throw a nosegay out of the win- 
dow, and ascertain the name of the 
man who picks it up. Others break 
an egg in a pan of water, and be- 
lieve that in the night it will coagu- 
late into symbolical shapes. St. 
John’s Day is also chosen for talis- 
manic cures; andthe herdsmen choose 
that day to wash their goats in the 
sea. It is also the kindly custom to 
construct arches of flowers over the 
bedroom doors of the lucky Juans, 
and to hang to them live pigeons, 
rabbits, fruit, and cakes. 

The Canary people who are super- 
stitious, and believe in sweating pic- 
tures and other priestly marvels, 
retain many of the aboriginal Indian 
customs, and make great use of flowers 
in their religious festivals. On the 
3rd of May, the day of the elevation 
of the Holy Cross, they hang garlands 
to the road-side and in-door crosses. 
The church pillars are twined with 
them, and they also cut flower leaves 
into small pieces, and strew the floors 
with them in patterns. At their holi- 
day making the peasants amuse them- 
selves with wrestling, cock-fighting, 
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card-playing, and dancing, which is 
accompanied by singing. They all 
strum on the guitar, beat the tam- 
bourine, and play on cane pipes. 
One of the great street sights 1s the 
illuminated procession of the Pan- 
dorga by night. The performers 
wear white shirts, and carry white 
paper lanterns on their heads, con- 
nected by ropes and forming two 
lines on either side the street, they 
give room for the masquers and mu 
sicians to walk unjostled and undis- 
turbed. The giants, planets, and 
animals represented are borne by 
men, who carry the cane frames, 
strained over with white paper—the 
hobby-horses in fact of our own old 
Christmas games. Every now and 
then, at the corner of a street, the 
mummers stop to get up a cotillon 
or asham tournament. The only dan- 
ger is, that sometimes the covering 
of the concealed dancers catches fire. 
But the great feast of all is the 
burning of Judas on Easter Sunday 
in a large square near the sea. This 
is the square that in rough weather is 
strewed with shrimps which the surf 
washesin. The day begins with bell 
ringing and the bellowing of guns. 
The houses are hung withcrimson and 
yellow damask. The streets are 
strewn with flowers. ‘Then comes the 
procession, the crimson banner, the 
priest under a canopy, the lay bro- 
therhood in scarlet silk, the Mayor, 
everybody carrying lighted tapers, the 
drums play a slow march, the priest’s 
bell tinkles, the townspeople and la- 
dies in black mantillas crowd after, 
the poorer women follow, wearing 
their straw hats bound with broad 
ribbons, or having their heads tied 
with red and yellow handkerchiefs. 
The men have their leaping-poles, 
their clean shirt sleeves and jackets 
over their arms ; above the fruit and 
liquor stalls, the din and trample, ri- 
ses the Peak, robed in its April dress 
of snow. Here, at the lower end, 
from a huge stem, hangs the effigy of 
the hated Judas, thirteen yards long, 
with a wig made of five black sheep- 
skins covering his head. The costume 
of the wretch is not antiquarianly cor- 
rect, for he wears a black cut-away 
coat, yellow pantaloons, and Hessian 
boots. The whole figure is netted 
over with fireworks, which are now, 
with aspit, and hiss, and flare, solemn- 
ly lighted. All the while it explodes 
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the mob pelt Judas and his mother 
with every curse and term of abuse 
they can think of. 

They then drag down the charred 
body of the traitor and tear it 
through the streets, beating it to 
pieces with clubs and poles. The resi- 
due is towed out to sea, and even 
there pursued by boats of cursing and 
furious peasants. 

Ofcourse Mrs. Murray went up the 
Peak that travellers have ascended 
for so many reasons—one to see if the 
white violet really grew up there; 
another believing it was a place spe- 
cially adapted for prayer ; a third to 
boast at an English country ball that, 
so many nights before, he had been on 
the top of the Peak. You ascend 
through chestnut groves, treading un- 
der foot wild herbs, and brushing 
against ferns, and blooming cistus : 
you pass some charcoal burners and 
rabbit hunters, and.ascend tothe flower 
districts, where the bee-hives and 
their warder are rising; to tracts of 
pumice-stone, where the wild goat 
lurks, next comes a slope of huge 
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HIS DREAM. 
BY FELICIA SAPPHO JONES. 


I saw, last night, the straw-roof’d cot, 
Where oft she turn’d her wheel ; 
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blocks of obsidian on which the sun 
beats with fearful violence; and here 
and higher, where the path zig-zags be- 
tween lava heaps, the traveller is often 
seized with sickness. The path winds 
on through ashes till you reach the 
alta vista above the Estancia, and 
there you have to leave your mules 
and mount pur sang, tackling to it. 
Now, all is a chaos of lava rocks, and 
is called the Mallais from dangerous 
chasms, and here the wind gets icy 
cold, and respiration is difficult. 
A great wind announces the summit, 
which can be seen 153 miles at sea, 
so that walking round the top 800 
miles of sea lie before you. The cra- 
ter is an oval bowl, still streaming 
and strewn with decomposing lava, 
pumice-stone, dust, and obsidian. 

We quit Mrs. Murray’s book with 
regret, for it is a happy book, fresh 
and cheerful; and it describes new 
scenes and new manners with bright 
warmth and a vivacity that is origi 
nal without being Amazonian or un 
womanly, like our peculiar antipathy, 
the “Unprotected Female.” 


I saw the gable where we sat, 
And felt what young hearts feel ; 
And I had thrown my years away, 
And felt once more a child, 
While she, who was my night and day, 


Hung o’er me there and smiled. 


I looked, and lo! at length she sat, 
In holy childhood too, 


And though a woman ere we met, 
I'd swear that likeness true ; 

But while ’mid all that Christlike youth, 
Wherein her beauty slept, 

She sang a song of “ Changeless Truth” 


I only watched and wept. 


I took her offered hand in mine, 


And looked far down her eyes :— 

Ah, God, within their saintlike shine, 
What fearful mysteries !— 

Again gushed forth her song of “ Truth ;” 
But, ‘neath its wild’ring stream, 

I leaped from out my blinding youth, 


And all was but a dream. 
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Pass we now from the special his- 
tory of Snorro to a continuance of our 
criticism, and a consideration of the 
pretensions of the Elder Edda. Those 
who think but little of the Younger 
make much of this. The prose is but 
so much rhetoric or logography, but 
the verse is poetry and myth. Are 
not the earliest effusions of rude 
nations metrical? and is not the very 
fact of any thing being in verse primd 
Sacre evidence of its antiquity! Are 
there not the artless lays of simple peo- 
ples, and the vigorous epics of strong 
ones? We are told of all this, and 
more; yet, notwithstanding the com- 
mon-places to the contrary, verses may 
be both modern and artificial, whilst 
prose may be old and natural. If the 
Elder Edda had been different in its 
form it would have passed for some- 
thing of a very moderate antiquity. 
But verses make hymns, and hymns 
inay be sung at solemn festivals. They 
may form, too, part of a liturgy, 
with priests and seers to match. 
They may stimulate the imagination 
and mislead the judgment in more 
ways than one. Quite enough has 
been made of the claims of the Elder 
Edda to be the representative of the 
religious feelings excited by the 
heathendom of Pagan Scandinavia. It 
has, however, more than one medieval, 
scholastic, and Christian element. 


Edda is a name for a collection of 


lays and narratives, the form of which 
is far from uniform, and the subjects 
of which are numerous. Different edi- 
tors have arranged them differently. 
The present is no scientific arrange- 
ment at all; it is merely a polemical 
one. It deals with the parts accord- 
ing to the extent to which they con- 
firm or invalidate the received doc- 
trine. It disposes of a great section 
at once ; a section which is, beyond 
doubt, Other than indigenous—taking 
the rest as its parts recede from the 
standard hereby suggested. 

Nearly one out of three large quar- 
tos is devoted to a set of narratives 
which no one can mistake for any 
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either truly Eddaic (whatever the 


word may mean), or even poetic; the 
Edda in view being the metrical Edda. 
It begins, indeed, with a lay, or myth, 
which may possibly be Norse, but 
which is, probably, Angle or Saxon. 
It is certainly English; but it is, 
probably, Angle as well; by which 
is meant the English of the Angli 
of Tacitus and Germany—the Eng- 
lish of the Continent as opposed to 
the English of the island. It is the 
story so well known to the readers of 
Scott's novel, Kenilworth, andso fully 
illustrated by the notes as that of 
Wayland Smith. To give it a local 
habitation go to Berkshire ; follow it 
further and it appears in Westphalia. 
This suffices to make it both Angle 
and English. Further, as a local 
legend it is not to be found to the 
north of the Baltic—yet the very 
first of the Eddaic lays of the class 
in question is the Volundar Lay, 
or the Lay of Weland. Like all the 
lays of the division to which it belongs, 
it shows signs of recent origin in the 
North. Snorro gives his narrative, 
and supports it by reference to certain 
poems. The Volundar Qvida has a 
framework of prose ; and although the 
greater part of it is in verse, the verse 
is, in reality, an expansion of the 
prose. Itis written, sandwich-fashion, 
so much bread, so much meat; so 
much verse, so much prose. How 
ever, it is the story of Wayland 
Smith, which is certainly Angle, and 
which only may possibly be Norse. 
The rest of the volume is of un 
doubtedly non-Norse character. It 
has two heroes, Sigurd and Atla. 
Each has more than one saga. There 
is one lay for one portion of Sigurd’s 
life; one for another. Atla, too, has 
so many songs (mixed with prose) for 
one part of his deeds; so many for 
another. Now, Sigurd is the pre- 
eminent German hero, Sigfrid; Sig- 
frid of Xantem, on the Rhine; Sigfrid 
of the Frank and Burgundian legends ; 
Sigfrid the hero of the first part of 
the Nibelungen Lied. The Nibel- 
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ungen Lied is a poem of the 13th 
century. It is not believed that the 
Eddaic lays of Sigurd are absolutely 
taken from this. It is only main- 
tained that both are derived from the 
same mass of mythological, or semi- 
mythological, historic, or semi- historic, 
statements. ‘The story of Sigurd is 
Anglo-Saxon as well ; it appearsin the 
Anglo-Saxon poem Beowulf. It is 
clear, however, that the Eddaic ac- 
count is as little taken from Beow- 
ulf, as Beowulf is from the Nibel- 
ungen Lied. There was one common 
source. The point to bear in mind, 
however, is this, viz., that it was a 
German, and not a Norse story origi- 
nally. 

If the hero of one half of the Edda 
be other than Norse, the hero of the 
other half is equally so. If Sigurd 
be Sigfrid the German, Atla is Attila 
the Hun. His cotemporary Didrik 
(Theodoric), and numberless details, 
besides the name and current opinion, 
show this. 

In one way or another the compi- 
ler of the Hun portion of the Edda 
knew, either directly or indirectly, at 
first or at second hand, Jornandes, 
and, probably, Paulus Diaconus. He 
knew, too, something that told him 
and the English of a Sigurd and a 
Wayland Smith. There is neither 
originality here, nor any honest pre- 
tence to it. 

Thenext batch of Eddaicsis gnomic. 
Two poems go together in this divi- 
sion—the Havamal and the Rigsmal. 
The Havamal is said to mean high 
lay. The Havamal deals with human 
nature. One stanza puts you in 
mind of Solomon; the other of Sam 
Slick. It may be of any nation or 
anytime. It looks, however, wonder 
fully like Ecclesiastes adapted to 

vagans. At any rate, Ecclesiastes, 
“‘heognis, Phocylides, and the Hava- 
mal come under the same class. 

Rigsmal has a greater show of ori- 
ginality. Itis Hesiodic; and Hesiod, 
from having few imitators, appears to 
be more isolated, and, consequently, 
more original than he really is. It 
accounts for the 
men; and in the Rigsmal an order is 
verynearlya caste. A divinity makes 
a journey on earth, taking his ple asure 
meanwhile. Where he dines he sups; 
where he sups he sleeps; where he 
sleeps he begets children. When he 
dines with an earl, his children consti- 
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tute the race of earls; where he dines 
with yeomen, yeomen come to light. 
The poem is curious; and, as an ele- 
ment in the history of society, the 
most interesting of all containedin the 
Edda; yet it has bookish elements. 
In the first place, the social organiza- 
tion which it illustrates is one of caste, 
as truly caste as that of India or 
Egypt; yet caste is the very antipodes 
to the Norse system, which is, par €a 
cellence, allodial. Again, the very name 
of the poem itself is suspicious. What 
is Rigsmal? Regis melos—word for 
word, etymology for etymology; yet 
Rig, meaning rex, is no true Norse 
word. It is not German. When we 
talk of a bishopric, we have vic mean- 
ing 7 but kingdoms and kings 
are different things. The vic in Ala- 
ric, Genseric, and the like, cannot be 
shown to be trulyGerman. Thetruth 
is that re, meaning king, is, like so 
many other terms besides, Lithuanic, 
Latin, Indian—Indian, Latin, Lithu 
anic—but not German or Norse. And 
now comes a notice of Snorro’s, to 
show that the word was a peculiar 
one. Snorro writes that at a certain 
period men ceased to call their kings 
drott, and began to call them rv. 
This is as if a writer on Anglo-Saxon 
England said that, “inthe reign of. 5 
men Re ased to call their head cyx 
ing, but conenene him as Baoweve ! 
What is the fact! That a new and 
foreign title is assumed and recorded. 
Let the Havamal be Gnomic, the 
Rigsmal heraldic and allegorical. 
The Voluspa comes next. This is 
Cosmogonic. I do not quite commit 
myself to the doctrine that, word for 
word, though not exactly syllable for 
syllable, Vola is Sybill, because I am 
not ready with the letter-changes, 
&c., and which account for the loss of 
the sy. Let me see my way to 
this, and the bi/l is vol, and vice versa. 
Somuch forthe title. Inrespectto the 
contents :—a singer of a song, wrapt 
and over-wrapt, Pythoness fashion, 
in immortal verse, rushes forward, 
and asks a miscellaneous congregation 
“whether they hear or do not.” If 
they do, she will tell them what the 
gods did. They went to their seats 
and took counsel together, as to what 
they should make. They agreed to 
make this, that, and t’other. They 
made the sky, and went back to their 
seats. Deliberated again and made 
the earth. Went back to their seats 
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(the usual translation is stool, as being 
more poetical), and deliberated again. 
Went on making and making, till at 
last they made every thing. Read 
the making of all things by the tho- 
roughly-holy gods of the Voluspa, and 
then read the first chapter of Genesis, 
and ask whether the latter is not 
Moses in disguise. Then read the end, 
where the general conflagration is de- 
scribed, and the end of the world ac- 
cordingly. Having read this, compare 
Revelations. 

The Solar-Lioth (Sun Lay), the 
next of the Eddaic poems in the way 
of Natural Theology, is admitted to 
be more or less Christian, possibly to 
be the composition of a monk. The 
present doctrine is, that this monk- 
ishness is the rule rather than the 
exception. 

Nevertheless, as Christianity never 
excludes metaphysics, we have in the 
Voluspa three Fates, Urda, Verdandi, 
and Skuld; Been, Becoming, and 
Should ; or Past, Present, and Future ; 
as conditional as Kant, and as regular 
as the Latin Grammar. Who be- 
lieves that these are pagan spon- 
taneities ? 

Again, as Christianity never ex- 
cludes classics, where do these tho- 
roughly-holy gods live and meet !— 
where stand their stools ? On Mount 
Ida. Is this the Edda or the Iliad ? 
In the history of municipalities Troy 
is less than old Sarum. In the history 
of fiction (and this means the history 
of the mind), Troy is as great as 
Rome. The Maelstrom and the Hel- 
lespont are connected by the Edda. 
It is a paper connexion, nevertheless. 
It is a fact in the history of legends ; 
nothing more. 

In Fin Magnusson’s translation 
the Vafthrudnismal follows the Vo- 
luspa; both passing for religious, 
theological, or cosmogonie poems. 
The opening of the Vafthrudnismal 
repeats itself several times in German 
and other mythologies. All the 
the world over, man and wife say to 
one another a great many things 
which they don’t say to the world at 
large. They have opportunities for 
doing so, and they avail themselves 
of them. Upon these inter-conjugal- 
ities more than one tale turns, not in 
Norway only, nor in Sweden only, 
but everywhere. 

A moderate form of husband-and- 
wife-ship appears in the Vafthrudnis- 
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mal. The husband merely wants to 
do something dangerous, and the wife 
merely dissuades him. Odin, the 
husband, is determined to try the 
skill of Vafthrudnir, a sorcerer, and 
Frigga, his wife, tells him that he will 
do so at arisk. Taking the name of 
Gangrade, Odin visits Vafthrudnir. 
Some Asiatic, and most European 
languages give us the contest. King 
Solomon had his trials of wit. Mar 
colf the same. Scoggins the same. 
Intellectual gladiations are ubi- 
quitous. So Odin, under the name of 
Gangrade, visits Vafthrudnir, and 
asks him questions. Who brings the 
Day? Answer—Delling. How are 
his horses named? Answer—Skin- 
faxe and Rimfaxe; and so on. All 
is Norse, all mythologic. Still there 
are two points worth noticing. The 
classical mystery was Ju 
priter cum Junone locutus est 2? This 
is the last question asked. It poses 
the man to whom it applied. As to 
whether the asker could answer it, 
there is no evidence. It is generally 
made final by some omniscient in 
disguise. So Vafthrudnir asks Gan 
grade (Odin) what 
** Odin said 
In Balder’s ear 
As he lay on the pile.” 


quid 


Odin answers, and Vafthrudnir is 
puzzled. 

Meanwhile, a curious mixture of 
the Goths spiritual and the Goths 
temporal, appears in the answer to 
the question 
“ What is the river 

Which flows between 

The Godhs (Goths or Gods) and the Jutes?” 


Answer, the Ifing. Now the 
Ifing is the Vistula, as truly as the 
Xanthus is the Scamander ; and the 
Goths are the Gothones, Gythones, 
or Gudden of its banks, as truly as 
the Englishmen are Britons. How- 
ever, the Norse mythology always 
makes gods out of men, and the 
similarity of the words Goth and 
God accounts for some confusion. 

Akin to the Vafthrudnismal is the 
Grimnismal, or the meal, mel-os, or 
song, of Grimnir. Just as before— 
man and wife—two favourites. Odin 
the husband backs his man; Frigga, 
the wife, backs her’s. “Try,” says 
Frigga, “my friend Geirrod.” “So 
I will,” says Odin. “Be careful,” 
says Frigga. “So I will,” says Odin, 
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“T shall advise him,” says Frigga. 
“Do your worst,” says Odin. 

Odin calls himself Grimnir, and 
undergoes a fiery ordeal. He tries 
the man who is his wife’s protegé. 
The dogs won’t bark at him. His 
wife has kindly notified this before- 
hand; so that when the traveller 
unsaluted by any canine latrations 
enters the hall of Geirrod, the fires 
are lit. Between two of these Grim- 
nir is placed. For eight days he 
bears the blaze. On the ninth he 
wants some drink. The son of 
Geirrod brings it. He drinks and 
sings. His song forms the bulk of 
the poem. It tells us who is who, 
and what is what, in the world of 
Asas, especially it tells us where each 
divinity resided. For all its pagan- 
ismit has strong marks of a scholas- 
tic origin. Its author was no uncon- 
scious poet, but one who knew metre 
and prosody as such, .e., who knew 
them as certain branches of learning. 
What should we have said to a no- 
tice of dactyles and spondees in the 
liad? What would be our impres- 
sion of a poet of the heroic 
who talked about his hexameters ? 
Should we not think of two 
things, either that the age was too 
artificial to be heroic; or that the 
antiquity of so grammatical a versifier 
was exaggerated? Now, in the Grim- 
nismal, the names of half the hea- 
venly resic ncees begin with the same 
letter as the name of the deity who 
resides in them ; just as if in Greece, 
Pheebus lived in Philippopolis or 
Philadelphia, Pallas in Pelle, Ares 
in Attica, and so on through the 
alphabet. Thor in the Grimnismal 
lives in Thrudvang, Balder in Breida- 
blick, Heimdall in Himinbjorg, Freya 
in Folkvang, Niord in Noatun. 

I love my love with an A because 
he is Amiable. 

I hate him with an A because he’s 
Artful. 

This is the fashion of the gods 
under notice. Whatever be the first 
letter of their name, the same is that 
of their residence. Who believes 
that the popular belief develops such 
alliterations as these ? Who believes 
that they are accidental? They are 
simply metrical. The Norse metres, 
like the Anglo-Saxon, are alliterative, 
requiring that in every two lines, 
three words shall begin with the 
same letter. This necessity it is 


age 


one 
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which gives us the names in ques 
tion. If Balder and his house are to 
be mentioned together, the name of 
the latter must begin with a B. 
Skade lives in Thrymheim, but not 
as the original occupant. The original 
occupant bore a name beginning with 
Th, viz :—Thiasse the most Keltic 
of the Norse divinities—Thiasse, 
Dusius, or the Deuce. 

Other names are made for rhyming 
purposes, though rhymes are less 
common than initial alliterations. 
However, when a Bergelimer appears 
he has an Aurgelmer, and a /Lver 
gelmer to accompany him. Again, 
the hog Swrimner, is cooked in the 
kettle olrimner, and eaten in 
aln lrimner. 

Towards the end of his song, Odin, 
who has hitherto called himself Grim 
nir, takes an opportunity of saying 
who he really is ; adding to his decla 
ration a long list of names by which 
he was known. ‘Two of these are 
suspiciously Christian—Alfader, or 
the Father of All, and Jafnhar, or 
Equal to the Highest. This term, 
however, has already been noticed. 

The Alvis-mal, like the Grimnis 
mal, is again redolent of the Gradus 
ad Parnassum. Just as certain rivers 
and heroes of ancient Greece had 
two names, one mortal like Scaman 
der, another divine like Xanthus, so 
had certain objects in the Edda, 
double, treble, or even quadruple 
denominations. The Asas, for in 
stance, call jire or water by one 
name, the Dwarfs by another, the 
Vanas by a third. We know, a 
proori, what will come of this. The 
old story of the alliterations will re 
peat itself. To such a degree does 
it do this that the Vana language 
seems to have no initial but V. 
Earth by the Vanas is called Veye ; 
the Sky, Vindvover; the Clouds; 
Vindflader ; Fire, Vag; Ale, Veigh ; 
and so on. 

Such are the suspicious elements of 
three of the songs of the Elder Edda. 
It isnot necessary to go through the re- 
mainder ; which are chiefly narratives. 
Two of them, the Vegtams Qvida 
and the Thryms Qvida are well 
known, the former being the original 
of Gray’s Descent of Odin, the latter 
the narrative of the loss and recovery 
of Thor’s hammer, expanded into a 
wem by the late Dean of Manchester. 
The Hymis Qvida, and gis Drecka 
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require a fuller notice. Infact, Hy- 
mer seems to be Yumala, the great 
Fin Deity, whose name under the fol- 
lowing modifications is found in all 
the languages of Northern Europe and 
North Western Asia—Jummal, Esto- 
nian, Yubmal, Lap ; Jemel, Zirianian ; 
Yuma, Teheremiss ; Jum, Samoyed. 
In like manner Aigir is Ukko the 
name of a Fin, and not the name 
of a German, deity. The story told 
in these two poems is that of Loke 
and Balder. Lokea sort of Momus, 
Thersites, or Mephistophiles, the 
viber and seoffer of Vaihalla, kills 
Balder the son of Odin, Balder the 
White, Balder the god of the longest 
day, Balder the emblem of light and 
lite ; Loke, in his other capacity, 
being the god of darkness. With the 
manner in which this story of Loke 
and Balder has been rationalized, 
with its meteorological aspect, in 
which it is read as the conflict be- 
tween Winter with its long nights 
and Summer with its long days, we 
have no present concern. The foreign 
origin of the story is the question 
under notice; for foreign it is, partly 
Fin, partly Slavonic. Loke appears 
in the former mythology as Louhi ; 
whilst Balder the White has the 
etymology of his name in the adjec- 
tive biely ; a word which in all the 
Slavonic tongues is what a/bus is in 
Latin, and white in English. In 
England but little is said about 
Balder, and equally little in Ger- 
many. Mr. Kemble is struck with 
the unimportance given to him in 
one country as compared with his 
prominence in another. He remarks 
that except as Beldag, a son of 
Woden in the Anglo-Saxon genealo- 
vies there is no mention of him at all. 
Strange that the Phcebus Apollo of 
the Edda should be wanting in the 
Pantheon of England. Save, however, 
in the genealogies the name does not 
occur. There is Phol, or Pol, men- 
tioned along with Odin, in an old 
High-German MS. which Grimm has 
identified with Balder. In Scandi- 
navia Balder himself is a foreign god, 
with a foreign name. The absence of 
an Eddaic deity in England and Ger- 
many is, of course, a presumption 
against its being truly and wholly 
Teutonic. 

The next class of compositions are 
the Skaldic poems of which the 
Sagas give us so many fragments. 
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In the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, as is 
well known, the events of each year 
form the staple of the narrative. 
This is for ninety-nine hundredths 
in prose. Here and there, however, 
we have a sample of metres some- 
times as a substitute for an ordinary 
notice, sometimes as a piece of evi- 
dence. More than one poem of con- 
siderable length is thus preserved, 
the one on the battle of Brunan- 
burg being the best known. In the 
Norse Sagas the mixture of prose 
and poetry is the same ; except that 
the quotations are more definite. 
In the Chronicle all the poets are 
anonymous. In Snorro, at least, 
and in most of his fellow Sagamen, 
the name of the Skald is generally 
given. There is the prose account, 
and there is the piece of verse on 
which it rests. In many cases the 
latter would be unintelligible with- 
out the former, for, as a general rule, 
Skaldie poetry is obscure, artificial, 
enigmatic, full of forced and wnna 
tural metaphors, full of ingenious, 
but unpoetical circumlocutions. Here 
and there, a truly fine image is to be 
found. Upon the whole, however, 
the compositions are more like riddles 
than narratives. 

It is something to know that Norse 
authorship begins about the reign of 
King Stephen, and that its earliest 
sources are no older than that of 
Athelstan. That both the Anglo- 
Saxons and the Irish were lettered 
Christians long before this no one 
need be told. 

Between 1000 and 1035 Christianity 
spreads itself rapidly under Olaf, the 
son of Harold, or St. Olaf, whose 
reign is, to a great extent, concurrent 
with that of Canute in England. In 
1830, however, Canute deposes him, 
and assumes the title of King of 
Norway. Soon after this, a reaction 
takes place in favour of Paganism, 
and the battle of Stickklestad, result- 
ing in the death of the king, fora 
while arrests the progress of the purer 
creed—only, however, for a while. 
Christianity prevails. Meanwhile the 
crown has reverted to a native king, 
and Magnus the Good is succeeded 
by Harold Hardrada. //is relations 
to England we know. He was killed 
in the battle of Stamford Bridge, a 
few days before that of Hastings. 
Olaf Kyrre reigns quietly ; indeed 
his name is translated Olaf the Quiet. 
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It is, however, suspiciously like that 
of Olaf Kuaran, the Danish king of 
Dublin. 

Under Magnus Barefoot, the cotem- 

porary of William Rufus, the action 
of both the English and the Geelic 
vortions of the British Isles upon 
ee becomes conspicuous. He 
harries the Orkneys. The Orkneys, 
however, are simply Norwegian. He 
harries the Hebrides, which are partly 
Norse and partly Gelic. The miser- 
able and affrighted natives fly before 
him—some to Cantire, some to Ire- 
land, some to take service under the 
king himself. Lewis, Uist, Skye, 
Tiree, and Mull are mentioned by 
name as the scenes of his murderous 
exploits. Fierce, however, as he is, 
he respects the sanctity of Iona, for 
when he “came with his forces to the 
Holy Island, he gave peace and safety 
to all men there. It is told that he 
opened the door of the Little Saint 
Columbs’ Kirk there, but did not go 
in, but instantly locked the door 
again, and said that no man should 
be so bold as to go into that church 
hereafter, which has been the case 
ever since.” Then he harried Islay; 
then the Isle of Man. 

Meanwhile the King of England is 
employed in a war against the Welsh, 
when, writes Lappenberg, “ unfore- 
seen, like the lightning’s flash, there 
suddenly rose up to the Welsh a 
helper and an avenger ; yet, also like 
the lightning, without further influ- 
ence on the course of events.” This 
was King Magnus the Barefooted. He 
had married an Anglo-Saxon lady; he 
had also married an Irish one. How- 
ever, when hecameto Anglesey he was 
opposed by an army led by two earls, 
each named Iiuch: Hugh the Brave 
and Hugh the Stout, according to 
Snorro: Hugh of Montgomery and 
Hugh of Chester, according to the 
English authorities. King Magnus 
shot with the bow; but Hugh the 
Brave was all in armour, with nothing 
exposed except one eye. “ The king 
let fly an arrow at him, as did a 
Halogceland-man, who was at his side. 
They both shot at once. The one 
shaft hit the nose-screen of the hel- 
met, and the other hit the earl’s eye, 
and went through his head; and that 
was found to be the kings. King 
Magnus gained the victory in this 
battle, and took Anglesey Isle, which 
was the farthest south the Norway 
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kings of former days had ever ex- 
tended their rule. Anglesey isa third 
part of Wales.” Lappenberg remarks 
that this was the last collision be- 
tween the English and the Northmen. 

From Walesto Scotland—the Scotch 
king, Melkorf (Melcolm) is outwitted. 
King Barefoot strikes a treaty with 
him, in which it is agreed that allthe 
islands between which and the main- 
land a ship could be steered should 
belong to Norway. Now, the Mull of 
Cantire is no island, but a long pro- 
montory, with a narrow neck. Over 
this King Barefoot had a_ vessel 
dragged, himself sitting in its stern, 
and holding a rudder. In this way 
he manufactured an island, and won 
Cantire for Norway. 

From Scotland to Ireland—Moriar- 
tak (Murtough)is King of Connaught, 
father to a daughter named Bradmy- 
nea. Between her and his son, Sigurd, 
(afterwards famous as Sigurd Jorsa 
larfarar, or Sigurd the Crusader), he 
contracts a marriage. He also set his 
son over the Orkneys and Hebrides, 
returning himself to Norway. 

We have seen that this famous con- 
queror was named Barefoot (Barfods). 
Why? Snorro gives the following 
reason :—“ People say that when he 
came home from his Viking cruise 
from the western countries, he and 
many of his people brought with them 
a great deal of the habits and fashions 
of clothing of those western parts. 
They went about in the street with 
bare legs, and had short kirtles and 
overcloaks; and therefore his men 
called him Magnus Barefoot, or Bare- 
leg.” So old, at least, is the absence 
of knee-buckles in the Highlands. 

In the ninth year of his reign he 
started afresh for the west, ravaged 
Orkney, ravaged the Hebrides, ra 
vaged Seotland, landed in Ireland. 
His son’s father-in-law, Murtough of 
Connaught, joins him in an attack 
upon Dublin, and (mark the form) 
Dublin-shire. They also overrun 
Ulster. A fray arises out of some 
cattle ; and Magnus Barefoot, speared 
through both thighs, is finally killed 
by an Irish axe on Irish ground. King 
Sigurd, when he heard of this, left 
his wife and sailed at once to Norway, 
over which, in conjunction with his 
brothers Olaf and Eysteen, both of 
whom he survives, he reigns many 
years; not, however, without a rival— 
a rival who is eventually his suc 
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cessor. This is the king, whose name 
has already been mentioned—Harold 
Gille, the Irish King of Norway, and 
the founder of a line of Hiberno-Scan- 
dinavian ‘princes. He is introduced 
somewhat suddenly. After a full ac- 
count of the deeds of Eystein and 
Sigurd, Snorro writes thus :— 


‘* Halkal Huk, a son of John Smior- 
balt, who was tenderman in Mere, made 
a voyage to the west sea, all the way to 
the South Hebrides. A man came to 
him, named Gille Krist (Gilchrist), and 
gave himself out for ason of Magnus 
Barefoot. His mother came with him, 
and said his other name was Harold. 
Halkal received the man, brought him 
to Norway with him, and went imme- 
diately to King Sigurd with Harold and 
his mother.” 


He is questioned as to his birth and 
to the evidence of it, and finally com- 
mitted to the ordeal of fire, accom- 
panied with the condition that, even 
if he escape unhurt, he must make 
no claim to the crown of Norway dur- 
ing the life of either Sigurd himself 
orhisson. These were the right hard 
terms. Harold, however, submitted 
tothem. The ordeal itself was the 
greatest ever made in Norway, for the 
ploughshares, red hot, were nine in 
number, and Harold’s feet were bare. 
However, he was attended by two 
bishops, and he invoked the name of 
St. Columb. “Then,” said Magnus, 
the son, “he does not tread on the 
irons in a manly way?’ To which 
Sigurd, the father, replied, “Evil and 
wicked is thy speech, for he has done 
it admirably.” However, he did it 
(though he lay in bed for three days 
after the trial), and Sigurd admitted 
the relationship. 

Sigurd dies and Harold sueceeds 
him. This was when Henry I. was 
king in England. His character at 
the beginning of his Saga, or chapter 
devoted to his reign, is drawn in co- 
lours too favourable to last. He was 
affable, generous, and mirthful; one, 
too, who listened to good counsel. 
Many men became his friendsand par- 
tizans, so that the oath by which he 
had bound himself, to attempt nothing 
during the lifetime of Magnus, is held 
to have been forced upon him and to 
have become null and void. Half the 


kingdom is assigned to him, and Mag- 
nus is compelled to acquiesce in the 
allotment. 


So he reigned and mar- 
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ried, had a son called Sigurd, and 
married again. Meanwhile, Magnus 
divides his subjects against him, and 
there is civil war. This brings ano- 
ther Irishman on the stage—Kristna, 
the uterine brother of Harold, who 
fights with unusual bravery andeffect, 
cutting down all before him, and pe- 
netrating into the very midst of Mag- 
nus’ army. However, he is killed by 
a man of his own side, who, raising 
his spear with both hands, drives it 
through the back of Kristna, so that 
it comes out at his breast. When 
asked why he did so foul a deed, he 
replied that Kristna had killed his 
cattle, robbed his house, and forced 
him to follow him to the field. 

Kristna being dead the battle goes 
against Gille, who flies to Denmark, 
where Eric, who was his sworn bro- 
ther, was king. Assistance and ase- 
cond battle is the result. Success 
attending Harold, whose bearing now 
changes for the worse. He owed, in- 
deed, little enough to King Magnus, 
who had ever hated, insulted, and tried 
to injure him. So he deposes him, 
cuts off one of his feet, puts out both 
his eyes, and otherwise mutilates him. 

The sons of Harold were named 
Sigurd and Inge, and they succeeded 
him as kings of Norway. His daugh- 
ters were Briget and Maria. ‘The 
first of the three husbands of Briget 
was the king of Sweden. Harold was 
the founder of a royal line. 

The narrative now changes and be 
comes very perplexing. J/utatis mu- 
tandis, the story of Harold Gille, is 
repeated in the person of Sigurd 
Slembideakn, or Sigurd the Bad Dea- 
con, who, claiming descent from Mag- 
nus Barefoot, undergoes the ordeal of 
fire. The credence, however, which 
Harold found with Sigurd the Cru- 
sader is by no means given to the 
Deacon, though, as a holy man, he 
passes through the fire unscathed, and 
has five bishops for compurgators. He 
treats Sigurd as an enemy, and lives 
to be murdered by him. His sons, 
however, succeed him, and are sue- 
ceeded by their sons, all, for some 
time, of the blood of Harold Gille, 
the possible son of a Norse father, 
the actual son of an Irish mother. 
He spoke Gaelic as his mother, was 
a good king in the eyes of the priests, 
and a bad one in those of the laymen. 

Under Magnus Erlengsson, who 
reigned over Norway during the 
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troublesome reign of King Stephen in 
England, a band was famous and ter- 
rible under the name of Birkebeiner. 
In the opinion of the present writer, 
Birkebein meant what was meant by 
Barfod, ie, a bare leg, after the 
fashion of the Gaels. In the case of 
Barfod this is specially stated to have 
been the case. It should be added, 
however, that Birkebein is as specially 
stated to have another origin. The 
followers of Eystein, being poor in 
money, robbed all around, and so 
harrassed the peasants and the farm- 
ers that the people of the country 
rose up against them, overpowered 
them by numbers, and drove them 
away to the forests and hills, where 
they lived till their clothes were worn 
out, when they sought for a substitute 
in the bark of the birch-tree, out of 
which they made stockings, boots, 
greaves, or leggings of some strange 
sort or other, from the use of which 
they were called Dirk-bones (Dirch- 
legs). They often rushed down from 
their hiding places, and, after winning 
three victories in the parts about 
Viken, made their way northwards. 
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In following them through the rest 
of their career, the great likelihood of 
their having been mercenaries from 
either the Gaelic parts of Scotland or 
the Hebrides becomes clear. They 
get themselves ships and sail along 
the coasts, gathering goods and men. 
They sail from south to north, many 
of them (a fact against the present 
hypothesis) being said to have come 
from Tellemarken. On the other 
hand, they have so far the appearance 
of being foreign mercenaries, that 
they appear in Norway just as their 
employer, Eystein, returns from a 
foreign country, Sweden, whence he 
had been supplied with money. 

It is not necessary, however, to 
make much of such a fact as a band 
of mercenaries more or less. The 
simple fact of such a dynasty as that 
of Harold Gille (earlier than which 
we have no approach to a history 
which is, at one and the same time, 
both native and contemporary) is suf. 
ficient to show that the reciprocity 
between Norway and the Gaclic coun 
tries was any thing but one-sided. 
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A TALE IN TWO PARTS. 


PART I. 


CHAPTER 


“T wonpDER, Julia, how our myste- 
rious neighbour will turn out. His 
supercilious contempt of the gentry is 
unbearable. I have a great dislike 
to him.” 

“Yon are always too rash, Caroline, 
in forming your judgment. If you 
were of a lighter character I would 
not so much mind ; but you allow your 
feelings to carry you away, and are 
capable of loving and hating too 
deeply. Trust me, there are other 
things beside feelings to guide us in 
our journey through life.” 

This advice was received with an 
impatient toss of the head; and rising 
from her chair, Caroline walked to the 
window, saying, “Julia, never speak 
to me about my feelings. I cannot 
control them.” 

Receiving no answer, she turned 
towards her friend, and saw her look- 
ing timidly and anxiously at_ her. 


I.—THE 


REJECTION, 


Dashing over and throwing her arms 
round Julia in her naturally-impul- 
sive way, Caroline said, “You ought 
not to be angry with me, for you have 
the warmest love I can give. But, 
Julia, you do not trust me—why are 
you so afraid of me—you know how 
fond I am of you.” 

“T know that,Caroline. Yes,I am 
sure you love me; but I often tremble 
for you. Your nature, so different 
from mine, I cannot understand it; 
but it seems to me that with such a 
passionateand proud nature your path 
will be surrounded with dangers.” 

“Proud,” said Caroline smiling, and 
standing erect as she glanced at her 
figure in the glass. “Was there ever 
a Digby that was not proud? M 
mother, she was proud too, I hear. 
cannot help it; it is my nature, and I 
never will submit tamely to incivility. 
If Sir Alfred Douglass does not choose 
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to show proper respect to his neigh- 
bours, I will show him that” 

“Caroline, you judge Sir Alfred 
very rashly. You know the young 
man has really done all that civility 
required ; he, perhaps, wishes to live 
retired, and has formed no intimacy 
in the neighbourhood. We are not 
slighted more than any other family. 
He returned your father’s visit im- 
mediately. You are vexed,” she con- 
tinued archly,“thatso handsome aman 
as Sir Alfred has not been more sen- 
sible to the attractions of the accom- 
plished daughter of Colonel Digby.” 
So saying, she threw her arm round 
her cousin Caroline. “Come, let us 
have done with Sir Alfred,” she said, 
“and resume our reading.” 

Caroline Digby, the younger of the 
two ladies, was the only child and 
heiress of Colonel Digby, a man of 
ancient family and large fortune. His 
wife, a native of the south of Italy, 
died when his daughter was but five 
years old, and thus she was left to the 
sole care of an indulgent parent, who 
never refused her the gratification of 
a single wish. She was young and 
beautiful, a tall and slight figure, with 
a small Grecian head, well set on her 
neck and shoulders. Her features 
were classical, the outline clear but 
not sharp, the short curved upper lip, 
together with the way in which she 
carried her head,suggested the thought 
that she was proud. Adarkolfve skin 
showed she inherited with the warm 
blood of the south its strong passions. 

Julia St. Laurence, the cousin and 
companion of Caroline Digby, was a 
contrast to her in every particular. 
She was of low stature, fair hair, her 
face pale and of an expression as if 
she had suffered much. Her eyes 
were light blue, and accompanied with 
afrightened look. Sheneverseemed to 
be free from the idea that some dreadful 
shadow was following her. Inspeak- 
ing, she never looked at the person 
whom she addressed, but kept her 
eyes lowere:|, and twitched her fingers 
nervously. She was the daughter of 
a sister of Colonel Digby, who had 
married Major St. Laurence, a pro- 
fligate spendthrift, who had broken 
his wife’s heart a few years after their 
marriage. Some years after her death 
Major St. Laurence married again, 
and Colonel Digby proposed to adopt 
his sister’s children. This offer was 
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gladly accepted. And for many years 
Julia St. Laurence and her brother 
resided with Colonel Digby. The 
sorrows of her childhood tended to 
make her of a subdued, almost melan- 
choly temper. She was of a cautious 
and distrustful nature, loving very 
few, and only unreserved to her bro- 
ther. She loved Caroline, but she 
also feared her; she could not at all 
comprehend her warm, impetuous 
nature, which was so opposite to her 
own. 

Julia’s brother, Charles, some years 
older than his sister, was cunning, 
and keenly felt his position as a de- 
pendent upon his uncle’s bounty; but 
as an inmate in Colonel Digby’s house 
he soon saw an easy access to the sum- 
mit of his most ambitious hopes. Ca- 
roline’s beauty attracted his admira- 
tion. To mould her character, to ob- 
tain her hand and fortune, was the 
aim to which he directed all the powers 
of his mind. His uncle’s consent must 
be obtained. Here was a difficulty ; 
but his cleverness assisted him in this 
dilemma. He discovered that the 
disappointment of Colonel Digby’s life 
was his not having a son to represent 
him. To supply ason’s place was his 
object. With an artist’s skill did he 
study the weakness of his uncle’s 
character, and made himself at length 
necessary to the old man’s existence. 
He insinuated that in his veins flowed 
his uncle’s blood, and that the near 
relationship that was between them 
might yet be drawn closer. Once 
Colonel Digby seized on this idea it 
became the darling object of his life, 
that Charles should marry his daugh- 
ter, and be his heir. Caroline was 
only fifteen when these arrangements 
were entered into. The question of 
her consent had not, indeed, been 
thought of by either party. Her fa- 
ther never for a moment thought that 
his daughter could hesitate to accept 
anysuitor he chose for her, and Charles 
had enough of self-esteem to think 
that there could be no difficulty in 
obtaining her hand. 

Charles requested his uncle not to 
mention their plans to his daughter, 
as he wished to win her love. But 
Charles St. Laurence was not one 
who could in any way influence Caro- 
line. Wearisome lectures on the duty 
of controlling her feelings-—feelings 
she was conscious he never could un- 
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derstand—only exasperated her un- 
tamed nature ; her proud spirit re- 
belled against his usurped authority, 
and she lost no opportunity of escap- 
ing from his presence. As she grew 
older and felt that his interest in her 
was actuated by a tenderer feeling, 
her dislike gradually assumed the 
bitterest hatred she was capable of 
feeling. 

Woodstock, the family residence of 
Colonel Digby, was situated in one of 
the southern counties of England. 
The house was built in Elizabethan 
style, but various additions had been 
made from time to time, without 
much regard either to taste or con- 
gruity. It was situated on rising 
ground at the foot of a range of hills; 
a deep and rapid river swept round 
the southern extremity of the demense 
on its progress to the sea, into which 
it emptied itself about two miles dis- 
tant. At one side of the river were 
high and sloping banks, thickly plant- 
ed, intersected by a winding walk that 
led to a waterfall at some distance. 
This walk was a favourite one of 
Caroline’s, and to it, as a retreat, she 
often fled from the persecutions of 
her cousin. 

About five years before the conver- 
sation related in the beginning of this 
story, Charles St. Laurence had re- 
ceived an order to join his regiment 
on foreign service. It wasan evening 
in the latter end of October, that he 
was expected on a hurried leave-take. 
Caroline dreaded this visit ; but the 
prospect of his final departure the 
following day decided her in bearing 
with him. At the hour when he was 
expected she strolled out unobserved 
to the walk already described, stop- 
ping now and again to look at the 
rapid current of the river which was 
much swollen from heavy rains. She 
had not proceeded far, when, by a 
turn in the path, she started suddenly, 
facing her cousin. He at once joined 
her, saying—“ Believe me, Caroline, 
that this unexpected order has greatly 
annoyed me. I had no idea of leaving 
the country. This move has dis- 
arranged all my plans ; but though I 
must go as far as Malta, I shall en- 
deavour to exchange into another 
regiment, and to avoid going to 
India.” 

“T think that would be a very un- 
wise arrangement. You have often 
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complained of the want of a larger 
income, and an exchange under your 
circumstances would imply a heavy 
loss.” 

“Oh,” said he, “cireumstances have 
altered now, and that consideration 
does not weigh with me.” 

“Indeed,” said Caroline ; 
your father ””—— 

“ Not mine, but yours.” 

She stood still, and turned round to 
him. “ What do you mean? I can- 
not comprehend.” 

“1 know you do not, Caroline, and 
to explain all to you is the object of 
my present visit.” 

In an agony of apprehension, but 
without one outward sign of it, she 
walked on while her cousin continued: 

“Your father wishes me to super- 
intend his property. He finds age 
creeping on, and feels disinclined to 
attend to the various duties that such 
a large estate require.” Then advanc- 
ing closer, and seizing her hand, he 
said: “And you, dear, will give me 
the right to fulfil my duties in a nearer 
relationship.” 

Suddenly drawing away her hand, 
she said : “ You know how distasteful 
this subject is to me. If you wish 
that we should part friends, do for 
ever drop this hateful theme.” 

“That, Caroline, I can never do. 
We have been together so many 
years. I have lived and grown under 
the conviction that you are to be my 
wife.” 

“Charles, be just. From the hour 
that I was capable of understanding 
your attentions, by every means in 
my power I showed my disapproval.” 

“You are hardly more than achild,” 
he replied, “and cannot know your 
own mind. I only ask you to receive 
me as your future husband, and time, 
I have no doubt, will produce tenderer 
feelings.” 

“Charles, do be generous ; I have 
tried. I wish that we may part as 
friends, as cousins, more I never, oh 
never can be. Cease this, it is per- 
secution, for your sister’s sake. My 
father’s ”—— 

“Your father’s! For your father’s 
sake hear me. I have reason to be- 
lieve that it is his wish that we should 
be married. You know his sentiments 
on the way in which a daughter should 
receive a father’s commands on such 
a subject. He also wishes his pro- 
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perty to be represented by a blood 
relation, lest it pass into the family 
of a stranger.” 

Caroline was for a moment struck 
dumb with astonishment to find her 
father in the league against her. She 
knew but too well that her cousin 
spoke the truth about his opinions 
with regard to a daughter’s duty. 
She had now a clue to hints that he 
had for some time been throwing out. 
Making a violent effort to recover her 
self-possession, she answered, with 
heightened colour—“And isit possible, 
sir, that you expect to gain a woman’s 
affection by telling her you value her 
chiefly for her money. This outrage 
has confirmed the aversion I have 
always felt for you.” 

Charles perceived his rashness, but 
his temper was so exasperated by the 
bitterness of herreply, that, losing all 
command over himself, he whispered, 
“T want both, and shall have both.” 

“Unmanly persecutor,” she replied, 
feeling how impotent she was, alone, 
her father, all against her, how sure 
he seemed of accomplishing his pur- 
pose. Trying to intimidate him, and 
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gaining courage by her boldness, she 
continued, fiercely, “don’t defy me; 
you are not the first that has been 
made to tremble at a woman’s ven- 
geance.” , 

“T do defy you,” he whispered, en- 
raged beyond endurance. 

“Let me pass,” she cried, as he at- 
tempted to detain her, and bursting 
from him, she hurried to the house. 
As she passed the shrubbery, skirting 
on the walk, she thought she perceiv- 
ed the figure of a man hastily retiring 
amongst the trees. For the moment 
she felt an unpleasant sensation, lest 
her conversation might have been 
overheard, but her state of excitement 
prevented her from dwelling on the 
subject, and hurrying into the build- 
ing, she was annoyed at finding her 
maid in the hall. As she wished to 
escape to her room unobserved, the 
servant addressed some observation 
to her, but not heeding it, she dis- 
missed her, and desired that she 
might not be interrupted that night. 
Taking refuge in her own room, she 
did not make her appearance during 
the evening. 


CHAPTER II. 


A MYSTERY, 


Arter a restless night, passed in 
broken slumbers, Caroline awoke with 
a horrible sensation that she should 
have to meet her cousin again. There 
was an unusual stir in the house, but 
thinking it was caused by prepara- 
tions for his departure, she lingered 
in her room; but it had so long pass- 
ed the usual breakfast hour, she began 
tothink something extraordinary must 
have occurred; and yet, what in so 
quiet a household could have hap- 
pened? While thus debating with 
herself, she was attracted by voices 
under her window ; raising it, she was 
surprised to see several people belong- 
ing to the house talking together in 
scattered knots; she hastened down. 
As she entered the breakfast-room, 
her cousin Julia sprang towards her, 
and throwing her arms round her, she 
cried— 

“Oh, Caroline! Charles, poor, dear 
Charles.” 

“What! what of him?’ she an- 
swered. 

“He has not been heard of since 
last evening ; -he was to have met the 


steward in the village, to arrange some 
business about one of the tenants, and 
left this, early, to keep the appoint- 
ment; we expected him back to sleep 
here; but as it was getting late, and 
he did not return, we concluded he 
would not come till this morning. 
About sixo’ clock thismorning, Thomp- 
son came up, looking for Charles, as 
he had not met him last night, as 
settled upon.” 

Caroline’s first sensation, on hearing 
this, was one of intense relief; but 
concealing her feelings, she asked— 

“Where did he got Who saw him 
last ?”” 

“We have not been able to find 
out; it seems he has not been seen 
by any body.” 

Caroline suggested the dragging of 
the river. 

“The river!” said Julia, horrified, 
“oh, no! he could not have gone 
there. Did you see him? Why do 
you think he went in that direction ?” 

She answered with embarrassment, 

“T thought—perhaps—the new 
plantation—he might have gone to 
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see that, and the bank is steep, and 
in this weather the ground slippery. 
An accident might have happened.’ 

Just as she spoke, Colonel Digby 
entered, looking very depressed. Both 
girls at once cried— 

“Any news!” 

“None, none,” said he; “every 
spot has been searched, and no trace 
found.” 

Julia said, hesitatingly, “Caroline 
was thinking, perhaps, near the river.” 

He shook his head. “The river has 
been searched, as well as the heavy 
floods would allow ; his footsteps have 
been traced on the bank, but almost 
confined to one spot.” 

“Were there any other footsteps?” 
said Caroline, hastily. 

He looked up surprised. “Others? 
No. It was ditticult to discover his ; 
the rain had almost obliterated them. 
I have sent to London, in case his 
friends there might have heard some- 
thing of him, but alas!” He threw 
himself into a chair, covering his face 
with his hands, he groaned with deep 
emotion, “My poor boy, I fear I have 
lost him; I feel he is gone, gone, for 
ever.” 

Julia was in an agony of grief, but 
in her quiet, undemonstrative way, 
hardly gave any outward token, ex- 
cept in the nervous clasping of her 
hands, and the twitchings round her 
mouth. 

And Caroline, how did she feel in 
this great family affliction? The only 
sensation in her heart was one of 
freedom! Liberty was very sweet. 
She need not now fear ; she was safe ; 
but hating herself for not being able 
to sympathize in the deep sorrow 
around, she quitted the room. 

When alone, the scene of the pre- 
vious evening presented itself to her 
mind vividly. Gradually the thought 
of self gave place to better sentiments. 
She was horrified to think of the 
terms in which she had parted from 
her cousin, perhaps for ever ; her feel- 
ings at that hour had been so over- 
wrought, that she would have ac- 
cepted freedom from his persecutions, 
even at the sacrifice of his life; and 
now that her prayers for liberty had 
been answered in a way she did not 
expect, what would she not give to 
recall the past. These feelings, com- 
bined with the reluctance she had in 
mentioning her refusal of her cousin’s 
offer of marriage, prevented her from 
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alluding to the interview of the pre- 
ceding evening. 

As the conviction of Charles St. 
Laurence’s death became more defi- 
nite, Caroline was haunted with in- 
expressible terror at the recollection 
of the figure she had seen creeping 
along the shrubbery, which had made 
so little impression on her at the time, 
but now, as her mind dwelt on every 
minute particular connected with 
that fatal night, she could not hide 
from herself that the man wished to 
escape observation ; perhaps he was 
there for some dreadful purpose; he 
might have had some ill-will against 
her poor cousin, and was watching 
his opportunity of finding him alone. 

She felt this; she ought to commu- 
nicate to her father. But it was im- 
possible; she did not do it at first, 
and now it was too late. Besides, she 
argued, the darkness prevented her 
from seeing the man’s face. Mention- 
ing the circumstance would only raise 
suspicions that could never be re- 
alized. She determined to examine 
the spot herself, in hopes there might 
be some clue that would lead to the 
unravelling of the mystery. 

Quitting the drawing-room at an 
early hour that evening, on the plea 
of fatigue after the terrible excite- 
ment of the day, she hurried to her 
room, dismissed her maid, and waited 
impatiently for the hour when, as she 
knew, there would be least chance 
of her meeting any one on her way 
through the house. When the clock 
struck ten she descended softly to the 
hall. The main door was fastened, 
but there was asmall glass one at the 
opposite side of the hall, which led 
into the garden, and this was open ; 
the garden, however, was walled, but 
there was a private wicket leading 
from it into the open grounds, and 
the key of this being, with a number 
of others, in the hall, securing it Ca- 
roline closed the glass door as she 
left the house, crossing the garden 
she passed the gate, and before she 
well knew what she had done found 
herself beyond the limits of the house. 
For a moment she paused ; the night 
was dark, with heavy rolling clouds; 
a chill wind blew upwards from the 
river, to which the path she was on 
led. Should she go on? A fierce 
impulse of curiosity and terror drove 
her forward. She hastened, almost 
ran along till she reached the shrub- 
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bery. It was a few paces from the 
place where she had last seen her 
cousin; just at the spot where the 
mysterious figure had entered. The 
moon was shining with an uncertain 
radiance, so that the walk behind her 
was clearly illuminated, while all 
before her was lost in obscurity ; but 
she did not give herself time to think; 
she dared not; she felt like one urged 
on by some power over which she had 
no control, till she glided to the fatal 
spot of her cousin’s departure, when 
she asked herself what had brought 
her there?) What did she expect to 
find! Whatmightshenotmeet? She 
looked around fearfully ; her imagi- 
nation recalled her cousin’s features 
and attitude so vividly that she was 
terrified lest she should see him re- 
turning in some unearthly form. She 
heard a slight noise, as if caused by a 
movement amongst the branches, and 
held her breath with terror. Slightly 
turning her head she saw a dark 
shadow thrown onthe ground at some 
distance behind her,creeping stealthily 
along; but she had no power to move; 
she found herself rooted to the spot, 
and clinging to the tree her cousin 
had leant against the night before, 
the horror of seeing him was even ex- 
ceeded by the unutterable dread of 
encountering the murderer, whomshe 
was conscious was lurking near. Her 
sense of hearing was painfully acute ; 
she listened intently; the sound she 
heard before was repeated; and now 
she distinctly heard a footstep. With 
more of the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion than of thought, she darted for- 
ward, and with the utmost speed flew 
towards the house; still the footstep 
followed; she was pursued. With a 
bursting heart, ial maddened with 
terror, she rushed through the garden- 
gate. As it clapped behind her, she 
knew she was safe, and then fell in- 
sensible on the ground. 

When she recovered consciousness, 
she found herself still in the same 
position. Collecting her remaining 
strength she crawled home and flung 
herself exhausted on her bed. 

Braydon Hall, the residence of 
Sir Richard Baker, was only separated 
from Woodstock by the winding 
river we have before noticed, over 
which there was a wooden bridge 
connecting the two estates. Old Sir 
Richard, as he was called, had but 
lately taken up his residence at Bray- 
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don Hall. He was a man of eccentric 
habits; he had never married; and 
though it was generally supposed he 
intended that his nephew should be 
his heir, yet he never had invited the 
young man within his doors. Indeed, 
there was some doubt as to whether 
he had ever seen him; he held no 
communication with him, andseemed 
perfectly indifferent to his pursuits 
and pleasures. The only instance in 
which he had ever recognised his ex- 
istence, was in expressing a wish, put 
more in the way of a command, that 
he would engage as his valet a person 
whom Sir Richard recommended. 

Sir Richard’s age, together with 
his strange habits, contributed to ren- 
der him an unsocial neighbour. Be- 
yond the usual courtesy of return visits 
there had been little intercourse 
between him and Colonel Digby’s 
family. 

About the time of Charles St. Lau- 
rence’s mysterious disappearance, old 
Sir Richard died ; and by his will it 
was discovered that his nephew was 
left sole heir of his large property ; 
but the young man did not seem to be 
much elated by his new honours, as he 
hadallowed nearly five years to elapse 
without having come to Braydon Hall. 
It was a few months before the open- 
ing of our narrative that Sir Alfred 
Douglass had taken up his abode at 
Braydon. He seemed inclined to lead 
the retired life of his uncle, as he had 
declined all advances from the sur- 
rounding gentry, and had continued 
in perfect seclusion. 

Some days after Caroline’s indig- 
nant remark, with regard to her 
“ mysterious neighbour,” asshe called 
Sir Alfred Douglass, the young ladies 
were engaged to accompany a party 
to the races, to take place some miles 
distant from Woodstock. Colonel 
Digby had a horse to run, and Caro- 
line was interested in the success of 
her favourite. The day was bright 
and cloudless as the party set out, 
some in carriages, others on horse- 
back. Among the latter were Caro- 
line and her cousin. The road tothe 
town where the races were held was 
flat, lying parallel to the sea; but at 
some distance inland, and by curves, 
now and again skirting close to the 
shore. Along the road there was a 
good deal of trattic, and on this par- 
ticular occasion it was crowded with 
vehicles, all wending their way in the 
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direction of the enticing 
town resembled more a_ straggling 
village, situated on high cliffs, over- 
looking the sea. There was a winding 
path that skirted them on one side, 
guarded by a low wall, between 
which and the precipice there was 
about a few feet of grass plat; at the 
other side, a flat plain extended to 
the racing ground. This path com- 
manded a beautiful view of sea and 
valley, as well as an extended sea 
prospect. 

The racing ground presented a very 
gay appearance: the fiery, spirited 
horses pawing the ground, eager to 
start ; the riders, with their bright 
coats shining in the sun; the car- 
riages closing in the scene, glittering 
with youth and beauty. As the party 
from Woodstock arrived the attention 
of all was directed to ‘‘ Sunshine,” 
Colonel Digby’s horse, which was 
just starting. Caroline’s excitement 
knew no bounds, as she bent forward, 
fearing her horse should lose, and 
now hearing with uncontrolled de- 
light from those around her that he 
had won. Her spirits quite carried 
her away, and the horse she was rid- 
ing seemed to partake of his mis- 
tress’s excitement, as he became very 
restive. Sir Alfred Douglass, who 
had been near, though unperceived 
by her, now leant forward and said 
that she had better be careful of such 
a spirited animal, and offered to lead 
her out of the crowd, if she would 
allow him. Politely declining his 
offer she answered, “she had almost 
been reared on horseback, and was 
not at all afraid:” and now sherather 
prided herself in managing the irri- 
tated animal; but he was fast getting 
beyond her control. Turning him, 
to get clear of the crowd, something 
started him; he reared; but she kept 
her seat, when giving a sudden dart, 
he made straight across the plain to 
the winding path, between which 
and the high cliffs the low wall was 
the only protection. Seme gentlemen 
made a vain attempt to check him; 
he had cleared the wall, and was but 
a few steps from the precipitous cliffs, 
when one man darted from the crowd, 
and with a heavy stone struck the 
animal a well-directed blow on the 
forehead. There was a breathless 
silence for one moment, as all ex- 
pected man, horse, and rider to be 
dashed to pieces on the rocks below. 


goal. The 
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It was the work ofan instant, as the 
horse, stunned with the blow, stood 
and shivered, to snatch Caroline from 
his back, when the poor animal fell 
over. The burst of applause from 
the crowd showed how this gallant 
deed was appreciated. Caroline was 
carried to the nearest house. Except 
the great shock, she had met with no 
injury; and when she turned to 
thank her preserver, what was her 
astonishment to discover that it was 
Sir Alfred Douglass who had so 
bravely endangered his life to save 
hers. 

This accident was the commence- 
ment of an acquaintance between Sir 
Alfred and the family at Woodstock. 
Colonel Digby was profuse in his 
gratitude; his reiterated invitations 
impossible to resist; and though, with 
apparent reluctance, Sir Alfred Doug- 
lass became a constant visitor. Caro- 
line, in spite of her determination to 
dislike, felt greatly interested in him. 
His manly courage, contrasted with 
those around her on the occasion of 
his rescuing her, made a deep im- 
pression; but she was piqued and ir- 
ritated with him; his visits were 
short and hurried; he seemed un- 
accountably embarrassed and awk- 
ward, which was quite incompatible 
in a man of his high bred manners 
and noble bearing; it was as if he 
called against his will; and yet his 
visits increased. There was a strange 
contradiction about him, which ex- 
cited Caroline’s imagination, and con- 
tributed to create a sort of fascination 
which she found it difficult to resist. 

She hardly knew herself: she who 
had always been so proud, to find 
herself drawn towards, almost hum- 
bled now toa man who evidently cared 
not for her. At last she thought she 
had gained a clue that might, per- 
haps, account for his reserved man- 
ner. It was Julia he fancied; and he 
must naturally consider her as an in- 
truder. This thought made her cheek 
burn with indignation. Why did it 
never occur to her before? Had she, 
by word or look, betrayed her feelings 
towards him? She resolved, when 
next he came, to let him see that she 
was as indifferent to him as he was 
to her. As she came to this determi- 
nation a half suppressed sigh, and a 
tear quickly brushed away, showed 
that her words belied her heart. 

Caroline had not long to wait, for 
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the next day presented an opportu- 
nity which tested the strength of her 
resolution. As she and her cousin 
were sitting together Sir A. walked 
in. After some common-place re- 
marks, Caroline rose, and pleading an 
engagement, hastened to leave the 
room. Julia, who looked surprised 
at this sudden move, inquired “where 
she was going.” She answered hastily, 
“that she had promised to see a poor 
person who was sick in the village.” 
“You had better go through the park, 
then, as you will be too late on the 
road alone,” Julia said. 

Inclining her head to both parties 
Caroline left theroom. She took her 
hat, which hung in the hall, fretted 
and vexed with herself for thus volun- 
tarily foregoing the society which was 
now becoming so interesting to her, 
perhaps for a mere fancy. She lan- 
guidly walked across the lawn; but 
she had not gone far when she heard 
a step behind her, which made her 
heart bound. As Sir Alfred overtook 
her, he asked in a cheerful tone would 
she object to his accompanying her. 
The look, manner, voice, allso changed 
from a few moments before, that she 
gazed up at him to convince herself 
of his identity. “When I heard you 
were going to take this long walk 
alone,” said he, “I hastened to join, 
as I must take care of the life that I 
flatter myself I saved; perhaps, an- 
other danger might cross your path.” 
The allusion, and the glance which 
accompanied it, made her blush deeply; 
and with downcast eyes she allowed 
him to draw her hand within his arm. 

This walk was the first of many 
others. Every day Caroline and Sir 
Alfred, in a most unaccountable man- 
ner met accidentally in some part of 
the demesne; and these meetings led 
to rambles of hours’ continuance, 
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hours the most delightful Caroline 
had ever spent. 

In all their walks Caroline had 
carefully avoided the shrubbery: it 
recalled too painful recollections; and 
now she could not bear a cloud to pass 
over the sunshine of her happiness; 
but one day unexpectedly as they 
came to the path leading to the river, 
Sir A. suggested their turning down 
it. “Let us rest here,” he said; and 
drawing her down beside him, his 
face brightened with joy, he poured 
out his protestations of love. Sir 
Alfred was the first to perceive the 
sun sinking in the distant horizon. 
“ You will be late home,” he said; “we 
must part; to-morrow let us come to 
this walk; it is the prettiest in the 
place. How is it we have never been 
here before?” 

“Tt was once my favourite haunt,” 
said Caroline; “but of late I have 
shunned it. Itis connected with the 
most sorrowful period of my life.” 

“Sorrowful ! have vow had sorrow, 
and never told me?” he answered, 
looking down upon her with deep 
atfection. 

“Qh no,” she said, hesitatingly, 
“but it was here, that five years ago, I 
parted from my cousin; he never 
was heard of after.” 

She looked up at him; he was 
ghastly pale, and seemed unable to 
speak; he was leaning against a tree; 
she was terrified. ‘ Dear Sir Alfred, 
are you ill,” she said. Almost gasp- 
ing for breath, and seizing her wrist 
with the pressure of a vice, he said, 
“ Your cousin, Caroline ; did you love 
that cousin ?” 

“Love him,” said she, blushing 
deeply ; “no; I wish I could say I 
even liked him.” The answerseemed 
an immense relief; little more passed 
between them. 


CHAPTER III. 


MATRIMONY, 


WE must now pass over an interval 
of some months, and introduce Caro- 
lineas the wifeof Sir Alfred Douglass. 
She was not in the least disappointed 
in the estimate she had formed of his 
character—he was generous and noble, 
high-minded, and an enemy to all 


meanness. His fault was want of 
moral courage in facing danger. This 
was a strange deficiency in one who 


possessed such physical courage as he 
did; but even this fault Caroline did 
not see. He repaid the love she be- 
stowed on him ardently, passionately; 
perhaps, he even loved her more en- 
tirely than she could love him. Her 
family, her father were dear to her; 
but he stood alone; his world, all 
was centred in her. He had lived re- 
tired ; his nature was not one that 
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sought companionship; he hadavoided 
all intimacies. Since his arrival at 
Braydon he had led the life of a re- 
eluse. When he had first seen Caro- 
line Digby she seemed to shine upon 
him like a vision; her face and form 
haunted him; he felt he ought toshun 
her, but was irresistibly drawn to- 
wards her; and when he had saved 
her life, then it was that fate seemed 
to decree that to him belonged the 
life he delivered. They lived in and 
for each other. She was full of life 
and joyous as a bird. It seemed as if 
she had laid aside the pride and dig- 
nity of demeanour that was so re- 
markable before her marriage. She 
clung to and caressed her husband 
more lovingly and confidingly than 
one of a softer disposition would; but 
if by chance, or by word or look, the 
least disrespect towards himappeared, 
then the fire darted from her eye, 
the erect figure and brightened colour 
soon discovered the Caroline Digby 
of former days. 

It was this quickness, this jealousy, 
for fear her husband should not be 
entirely understood, that first led Ca- 
roline to detect a certain disrespect of 
manner in one of her domestics. 
James Forest was the son of the 
lodge-keeper at Braydon. Sir Richard 
Baker had, as it were, adopted this 
family for many years, long before he 
came to reside at Braydon Hall. 
Forest, the father, had cared the 
house, and attended to the property, 
in which he had proved himself most 
trustworthy and etticient, so when Sir 
Richard came to reside at Braydon, 
Forest, who was getting too old for 
much labour, was provided with the 
lodge and a settled pension. His son 
James, Sir Richard placed as valet 
with his heir, Sir Alfred Douglass, 
in whose service he had now been for 
many years. It was not for the fami- 
liarity that a servant, many years in 
a family, might acquire, that Caro- 
line objected to in James Forest—this 
was not in her nature; but an unde- 
fined infiuence, a degree of superi- 
ority he assumed, which could not be 
explained. She could not lay a finger 
upon any one act or word; he was 
respectful, outwardly, rather obsequi- 
ously so, but she felt he had a power 
over her husband which she could 
not bear; but if ever she expressed a 
wish to have him dismissed, Sir Alfred 
carelessly remarked that he was a 
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valuable servant; and she knew, 
though her husband never said it, that 
James was fixed there—and James 
wasa valuable servant. He could make 
himself useful in many ways; there 
was nothing he could not do; he knew 
exactly what was required in the land- 
steward of such a property, and never 
allowed his master to be wronged ; he 
could detect the least default in the 
work of a labourer, or in the price of 
an article that was charged above 
its value ; he was honest in his own 
dealings, as well as watchful over the 
conduct of those under him—honest, 
that is in the strict acceptation of the 
word ; he would not cheat his master 
of a shilling—this was quite beneath 
him, and would not at all suit his pur- 
pose ; he was never detected in a false- 
hood, and seemed by instinct to know 
whenever there was an attempt to 
yass one on himself or his master. He 
yad an extraordinary control over 
himself; no one had ever seen him 
lose his temper, or heard him use an 
angry word; yet whosoever had once 
offended him, was sure to suffer either 
by losing their situation or in a worse 
way. No one could trace any com- 
plaint that he had brought against 
them ; Ais hand could not be detected 
in their misfortune, but once they 
crossed his path their sun set. The 
poorer classes regarded him with a 
sort of superstitious awe, considering 
it unlucky to speak a word against, 
though he was not popular amongst 
his own class. The extraordinary re- 
serve in his manner caused a restraint 
they could not understand ; his per- 
sonal appearance was, at first sight, in 
his favour: his figure was manly and 
well proportioned, above the middle 
height; his features regular; he was 
hald, and this added to the height of 
his forehead, which was unusually 
high, but his face was perfectly ex- 
pressionless, the same bland, unmean- 
ing smile; whether he addressed his 
superiors or dependents, the control 
he exercised over his actions seemed 
to have extended to his very counten- 
ance; he never was surprised out of 
this impressibility, but he could please 
when jt suited his purpose. There 
was one in Sir Alfred’s household who 
looked favourably on him, and this 
was Caroline’s maid, who had been 
living with her for years; it was a 
source of great annoyance to Caroline, 
but she knew nothing unfavourable 
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of James Forest, and she felt that it 
would be unjust to prejudice her maid 
against him. Her own feelings she 
could not control; she never liked him, 
and highly disapproved of the influ- 
ence he had gained over her hus- 
band. 

Caroline’s life was bright and 
happy; but at times light clouds 
flitted across the sunshine, which, 
though they passed away quickly,made 
her sometimes pause and think. Her 
husband, she felt, had moments of 
uneasiness, of which she could not fa- 
thom the cause. Thesudden changes 
of mood and countenance, though 
ever gentle to her, yet at times he 
even shunned her companionship, and 
would dart, as if driven by some ir- 
resistible impulse, from her. She 
would watch him with beating heart as 
he paced the walks through the woods, 
but feared to intrude on him, She 
longed, burned to ask him to let her 
share his sorrow, and comfort him; 
but she feared that he would then 
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feel her presence as a restraint. Once 
she ventured, and followed him. 

“ Alfred, why leave me?” she said ; 
“let me be where you are.” 

“Dearest,” and throwing his arm 
round her, passionately, he said, “I 
am cursed ; why have you linked your 
bright existence to mine, to blight 
your sweet existence by the poison of 
mine?” 

“Oh, hush! dear Alfred. 
you saying ?” 

“Nothing, darling, nothing; I am 
sometimes gloomy;” and then with an 
effort he roused himself, and tried to 
be interested in her pursuits. 

Her fears were realized; she saw 
that if she remarked his gloom that 
she would only restrain him in her 
presence, and so resolved never again 
to allude to the distressing subject. 

And so time rolled on, as it does 
with us all: Caroline happy and con- 
tented, he happy with her, loving her 
deeply, but at times this dark shadow 
crossing him. 


What are 


CHAPTER IV. 


A SUSPICION, 


ONE evening, it was getting late, and 
Caroline rose to retire for the night. 
As she was leaving the room, her 
husband rung the bell and ordered 
James to be sent to him to arrange 
some accounts. 

Some time after Caroline left the 
room, she remembered that there was 
a note she had particularly wished to 
answer, and had forgotten it in her 
husband’s study. She desired her 
maid to fetch it; but not recollecting 
exactly where she had put it, she 
called her back and said she would go 
herself to look for it. She took a can- 
dle, and ran down stairs. As she 
walked up a long corridor that led to 
the study, she heard loud voices raised 
in anger. Not being sure from what 
direction they proceeded, she stood 
to listen, when she discovered it was 
from the library. She waited for a 
moment without moving, and heard 
distinctly repeated the name of her 
cousin, “Charles St. Laurence ;” but 
she could not recognise the voice of 
the speaker. Still standing, she hesi- 
tated should she go on. Advancing 
a few steps, then, she changed her 
purpose, and returned hastily to her 
own room, in a state of great ex- 
citement. She repeated to herself, 


“Charles St. Laurence,” a thousand 
anda thousand times. She only heard 
the name once, and she could hear 
nothing more of what was said ; but 
she was convinced she had not been 
deceived, it was no freak of imagina- 
tion; she had ceased to think of him 
altogether; there was no one further 
from her thoughts at that moment 
than he was; there was no doubt the 
name was said, and that clearly, dis- 
tinctly ; but then, again, she argued, 
who had known Charles St. Laurence 
in that house? None, but herself and 
her maid. Whose voice was it she 
heard? Could any stranger have 
come to her husband after she had 
left him ; but this could not be; there 
lay the keys on the table; the doors 
had been locked an hour before. Al- 
fred was in the library, and who was 
with him? Then it dawned on her 
recollection that she had met James 
going into the room as she left it; but 
what could James mean by speaking 
of her cousin? He had known him 
certainly, years ago, before he went 
abroad with Sir Alfred; but would 
he mention him, even if he did speak 
of him, so disrespectfully as “Charles 
St. Laurence.” Then, again, who- 
ever spoke was in furious anger; 
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James never was known to raise his 
voice ; the more she thought, the more 
bewildered she became. “There is 
some ill-luck follows me, connected 
with him,” she said, distractedly. 
Then in vain she tried to calm herself 
and think of other things, but invol- 
uutarily her thoughts recurred to her 
cousin, and what she had just heard. 
She could arrive at no satisfactory 
solution. What forced itself on her 
mind, with vivid conviction, was that 
her cousin was living. Where or 
in what manner she could not con- 
jecture, but alive hewas, she felt sure. 

At first this gave her joy, but the 
reflection, “there must be something 
very strange about it,” she thought. 
Why should he remain concealed, or, 
perhaps, worse—be deprived of his 
liberty; guilt there seemed connected 
with his absence, be it in himself or 
others. The labyrinth was becoming 
more involved. Her arguments only 
seemed to draw her husband into 
some indefinite crime. “Oh! it was 


better, far happier, that Charles had 
been, as we thought, drowned.” Stop- 
ping herself—* What am I saying !— 


10w dreadful!” She walked up and 
down the room in nervous excitement 
till she heard her husband’s step; 
then, snatching a book from the table, 
she seemed intently absorbed by the 
perusal, determining that he should 
not see a trace of the uneasiness she 
tried to conceal. He expressed sur- 
prise at seeing her up so late; and 
then drawing a chair to the fire sat 
close beside her, and in great spirits 
entered into a detail of some altera- 
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tions which he was about to make. 
She looked at him in surprise ; there 
was not a trace about him that would 
lead her to think he had been engaged 
in any thing extraordinary or unplea- 
sant. She longed to turn the conver- 
sation on James, but hardly knew how 
to accomplish it. Her dread that 
this man was in some way connected 
with what she had heard prevented 
her from recurring to him, and yet 
she longed to know all. Her husband 
suddenly turned to her, and said— 

“Caroline, did not your father men- 
tion a steward he could highly recom- 
mend?” 

“Yes,” she said, “a man of very 
good character. I wish we could get 
a situation for him. Do you know of 
any one that he would suit?” 

“T want him for ourselves,” he re- 
plied. 

“Ourselves,” said Caroline, in as- 
tonishment; “where is James going ?” 

“T think he is going to Australia. 
He has a great deal of money saved, 
and is ambitious. There he would 
soon become a rich man.” 

“Then, I suppose,” said Caroline, 
“my poor little Flora goes with him. 
I regret very much to lose her; but 
there is no doubt she is very partial 
to James.” 

“T am sorry to hear it,” said Sir 
Alfred, placidly. “Do not let her, if 
you can help it. James Forest is not 
at all the man calculated for that 
nice, gentle, young woman.” 

This was the first time Caroline had 
ever heard him speak disparagingly 
of James. 


CHAPTER V. 


A DISCOVERY. 


THINGS went on in their usual course. 
Caroline heard no more of James’s 
emigration, and she never broached 
the subject to her husband; but a 
change came over her from the night 
she had heard her cousin’s name so 
mysteriously mentioned. She lost her 
spirits, and became silent and abstract- 
ed; for ever she was repeating those 
two words, and in vain divining a 
cause for their utterance. She once 
thought of making Flora discover from 
James what he knew about her cousin, 
but this again she scorned to do; her 
husband must know something about 
the subject, and he had never even 
given her the least hint of it. He did 


not wish her to know, if there was 
any thing to be known; and she would 
trust him—she could entirely depend 
on him, but her health gave way. She 
got thin and pale ; but now her mind 

yas turned intoanotherchannel, which 
at the time roused her, and directed 
her thoughts from that which only 
tended to make her miserable. Her 
husband was taken ill, attacked by a 
fever that had been for some time 
prevalent in the neighbourhood. All 
her attention and care was to nurse 
and watch him. She never resigned 
her place by his side, or allowed any 
onetorelieve herinhercharge. Often, 
in the delirium of fever, he fancied 
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himself in some distant land, totally 
unconscious of all around him, and 
not at all recognising his wife; then 
again he would think his father was 
by his bed; and now he would call, 
“Charles St. Laurence.” Caroline 
started and sprang towards him, but 
the incoherency with which he spoke 
prevented her from understanding 
aught but thename. Shewould walk 
up and down the room, with her 
hands clasped in terror and dismay, 
while her husband would continue 
one moment calling on “Charles” in 
a loud voice, and then sinking into a 
low, melancholy murmur. 

She determined, let the conse- 
quences be what they might, when 
Sir Alfred recovered, that she would 
tell him all she had heard. There 
was more distrust in keeping her 
breast locked up from him, as she had 
of late, than in explaining all, and 
leaving the solving of the difficulty to 
himself. Thisdeterminationstrength- 
ened her: she was enabled to attend 
him with more composure of mind 
than she could have done after he had 
thus involuntarily alluded to the sub- 
ject that had for so long made her un- 
happy. 

After some weeks Sir Alfred gra- 
dually improved, and with returning 
health his spirits revived. Caroline 
had never known him to be so con- 
tinuously cheerful—the sudden starts 
and moody looks all disappeared. At 
first she did not think he was strong 
enough for her to venture on a subject 
that she could not divest herself from 
the idea but that it had been con- 
nected with his former depression. 
And then, as time advanced, and he 
seemed to have forgotten the past, 
she felt reluctant to introduce a topic 
which might revive old recollections, 
with all the unhappy effects attendant 
on them, combined with an indeserib- 
able horror that she had of finding 
the clue to the mystery which pre- 
vented any further allusion either 
to James or her cousin as in any way 
connected with him. 

An invitation to join a shooting- 
party in the north of Scotland, which 
Sir Alfred received, determined him 
on leaving home for a time, as his 
medical adviser wished that he should 
strengthen himself by change of air. 
He was very reluctant to go alone, as 
Caroline thought it advisable to re- 
main at home. Her father’s health 
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had been failing of late, and she feared, 
at his time, of any sudden change 
taking place in her absence. By per- 
suasion and entreaty she induced him 
to accept the invitation, and Caroline, 
for the first time since her marriage, 
was separated from her husband. For 
the first few days she gave way to 
great depression, a shadow seemed to 
be hanging over her—a dread of some 
unknown approaching danger. 

Amongst the changes Sir Alfred 
wished to make in the house, one was 
to open a door in the library, that 
would connect it with Caroline’s room, 
and so prevent the circuitous round 
that was now necessary to go from 
one room to the other. 

These improvements Caroline now 
decided that she would have completed 
before his return, and so give her 
husband a happy surprise. The door 
in the library she intended to have 
first begun, as she knew it was what 
he was most anxious about. She 
ordered the workmen to be ready to 
commence operations on the ensuing 
morning, and the day before prepared 
the room for them. Knowing her 
husband’s peculiarity of disliking his 
books and papers to be disturbed, she 
arranged them all herself; she felt 
lighter and happier than she had 
done for many a day, as she went 
into the library tomake these necessary 
arrangements. She had collected his 
books and papers, and had them ear- 
ried into her own room; and now the 
only thing to be removed was an old- 
fashioned bureau, that was placed 
exactly where the door was to be 
opened; so dismissing the servant 
who had assisted her, she put his 
lettersin this desk previous to moving 
it. While so doing, in raising the lid 
to pack the papers closer together, to 
enable her to lock it, she pressed a 
spring, a drawer flew out at the side, 
which surprised her, as there had 
been no appearance of one from the 
outside. She went round to close it; 
but from the small portion of it that 
was open, she saw it so covered with 
dust, and a cobweb formed across it. 
“ Here was a private drawer, in this 
old piece of furniture, that had been 
in the family for years, and no one had 
known of its existence,” she thought. 
“ How astonished Alfred would be to 
discover it.’ And so thinking, she 
drew it out further, when she saw 
far, far back, a small dirk, and a little 
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cloth, discoloured and stained. She 
took them out, and went over to the 
window, and examined them. The 
blade was spotted and rusty: she 
turned it round and round; the han- 
die was a curious one, with figures 
raised on it, but so discoloured she 
could hardly discern them. There 
was a small plate on the hilt, close to 
the joining, where the blade was in- 
serted, and here she looked for some 
mark to discover its owner; but the 
plate was almost black, and she could 
see nothing. Looking round to find 
something to rub the plate with, she 
saw a glove lined with chamois lying 
on the table. “This is just what I 
want,” she said; and turning out the 
inside of the glove, she breathed on the 
plate and rubbed it hard. By degrees 
she saw the form of letters appearing; 
she traced them—C.8.L., “C.S.L.,” 
she repeated two or three times; 
“whose can it have been. There never 
was one of Alfred’s family had those 
initials. I wonder for how many ge- 
nerations it has been lying here ;” 
and then taking the little cloth she 
held it up to the light. ‘ Why, this 
is a pocket handkerchief,” she cried. 
Turning to thecorners she saw on one 
letters. “This must, of course, belong 
to the owner of the dirk; and per- 
haps the letters are plainer.” Draw- 
ing nearer to the window, as the 
daylight was fast fading, she saw in 
raised letters C.S.L. “The same let- 
ters, I declare; it must be some 
Charles,” she said aloud. The sound 
of the name seemed to recall some 
latent thought, for she seized the 
handkerchief and riveting her eyes 
on the letters, then with a low cry, 
“ST.,” she said. ‘ Yes, the ST. are 
together; it is one word—St. Lau- 
rence.” She sunk down on the near- 
est chair, speechless, crushed ; the 
dirk fell from her hand; she heard an 
echo as it resounded on the floor; she 
could feel nothing; a void; shelooked 
round the room; all seemed strange : 
she was too much stunned for even 
the sensations belonging to grief; it 
was as if a weight had fallen on her, 
and deprived her of strength. Mecha- 
nically she rose, left the room, fasten- 
ing the door; she took the key with 
her. She was like one walking in 
sleep; her eyes staring, without being 
conscious of seeing any thing. She 
never rested or sat down for a mo- 
ment; up and down stairs from one 
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room into another, never thinking 
her mind was vacant. If a servant 
addressed her, it seemed an effort to 
comprehend what he said. But when 
night came, and all was dark, she had 
to confine herself to one room. By 
degrees she felt consciousness return- 
ing; she gave way to a natural burst 
of grief, and sobbed aloud. This re- 
lieved her; she was enabled to think. 
“ How cruel, cruel, just as I thought 
all was right.” Her arms crossed on 
the table before her, and her head 
raised, she was the picture of despair. 
“He must be dead,” she moaned, 
“and how—dead.” She shuddered 
all over. “It was James; it must 
be,” she groaned, as if her heart would 
break; but though she mentioned 
James’sname it was too plaina deeper 
thought lay hid, which she dared not 
even breathe to herself; then she 
started up, and wringing her hands in 
black despair, wildly walked up and 
down. Inso doing she came oppo- 
site her husband’s picture. Shedarted 
from it, and covering her face with 
her hands, she cried, “I shall never 
look at it again; I must leave him, 
and never, never see him more.” She 
felt so utterly alone; all her world 
had been centred in her husband; he 
had been her ideal of honour, truth, 
and uprightness; how she had trusted 
in him ; looked up to him in every 
thing. And now what had he done? 
The idol was shattered, and her hap- 
piness lay withered beside it. The 
dream was over; there was a gulf 
between them. This thought was 
more bitter than all. She groaned in 
utter misery ; her head sunk on her 
arm; and in this state, thoroughly 
exhausted, she dropped asleep. The 
present was forgotten; she dreamt of 
days gone by; of the happy day she 
and Alfred walked by the river’s 
side; his love and tenderness for her; 
those words to which she had lis- 
tened, and to which her heart re- 
sponded with burning emotion—all 
was impressed with vivid reality. 

It has been remarked that dreams 
which represent scenes in the ima- 
gination or fancy are easily dispelled 
when one awakes; not so with those 
that revive feelings or sensations— 
they retain their influence with a te- 
nacity that it is difficult to shake off. 
And so it was with Caroline. As she 
awoke from her slumber, she closed 
her eyes to recall the sweet sensations 
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she had experienced, and stretched 
out her hand to feel was her husband 
near. The movement recalled her, 
she opened her eyes and looked round 
frightened, when she remembered all; 
but she had undergone a change— 
she clung now as much to the thought 
of her husband, as before she had 
turned from him. What was the 
world to her without him? Was he 
not her husband, her own? He loved 
her as ever—there were his letters, 
the eager, longing, burning desire to 
be with her again. “We are all to 
each other,” she said. “If he has done 
wrong, concealed another’s crime—or 
—or done worse—I will share the 
consequences with him—lI will weary 
heaven with prayers for him, and / 
will guard him with my life.” Grasp- 
ing this thought: “yes, this will be an 
object to live for; weak and woman 
as I am, I will—I must save him.” 
So saying, she lighted her taper, and 
opening the door, she listened if all 
was hushed; then she crept down 
stairs, and noiselessly opened the li- 
brary door. All was as she had left it. 
Not hesitating a moment, she steadily 
closed the drawer of the bureau, 
locked the desk, snatched up the 
dirk and handkerchief, and left the 
room; these she concealed and wait- 
ed till morning. What a new exist- 
ence did she rise to. Every thing 
seemed altered, even her very ap- 
pearance; there was nothing to re- 
mind her of the past, except her love 
to her husband—this increased. 
She longed so ardently for his return, 
and yet she would not ask him back ; 
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she feared his remarking the altera- 
tion in her. “He must not see me 
changed,” she thought; “he must 
never suspect that / /now”—— Sir 
Alfred did return. He clasped her in 
his arms; she could not restrain her- 
self; her feelings overpowered her, 
and ina flood of tears her head sunk 
on his shoulder. Sir Alfred was 
alarmed; he held her from him, and 
parting the hair on her forehead, he 
looked at her. 

“My poor child. Caroline, dearest, 
how altered you are! You must be 
ill—suffering when I was away, and 
not let me know—I must never leave 
you again.” 

“Promise me that,” she cried ea- 
gerly, “wherever you go take me; 
let me be always with you. Alfred, 
dear Alfred, promise me that.” 

She never could bear him out of her 
sight; even if he went out to ride 
alone, she was in an agony of appre- 
hension till his return. The nervous 
excitement, and the effort she made 
to conceal her grief, and exert herself 
before her husband, caused a violent 
reaction in her when she had not the 
restraining influence of his presence. 
She, who had been always active, and 
the life of the house, now became per- 
fectly listless; resigned all domestic ar- 
rangements to Flora, and became quite 
passive in her hands, even as regarded 
her personal adornments. This great 
change in her mistress was observed 
by Flora, but she assigned another 
reason, little dreaming of the shadow 
that hung over her. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A LOVER'S QUARREL, WITH OTHER MATTERS, 


One day as Flora was going up stairs, 
she met James just as he was leaving 
his master’s study ; he did not at first 
perceive her; he seemed to be greatly 
annoyed, and was muttering some- 
thing inaudible. He started as he came 
close to her, and asked her would she 
turn into the housekeeper’s room, as 
he wanted to say a word to her. At 
first she was reluctant, for of late she 
had, according to her mistress’s ad- 
vice, rather avoided him, but, on his 
pressing her in an excited manner so 
unusual to him, she complied. As 
they entered the room, he clapped 
the door angrily, saying under his 
breath, “I can stand this no longer, 
and will leave him and his affairs for 


ever ; that cursed woman is the cause 
of all this change.” 

Flora, astonished, said, “James, 
has any thing happened to annoy 
you? I never saw you put out before.” 

“ Annoy me!” he answered. “There 
is nothing but annoyances from morn- 
ing till night; a man cannot do his 
business without interference. I will 
not stand it; I have made up my 
mind to leave this immediately. What 
I wished to ask you, how soon could 
you be ready for us to start for Aus- 
tralia?” 

“Oh! James,” she said blushing, 
“T don’t think that could be.” 

“What,” he cried, “you did not 
object when I mentioned it some 
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months ago; what has made you 
change your mind now?’ 

Poor Flora looked very timidly down, 
twisted the end of her apron in her 
fingers; she seemed afraid of hurting 
James's feelings, or that he should 
think she had treated him badly. In 
a hesitating manner she said, “When 
you spoke of Australia before, you 
said nothing, positive; and, besides, 
things are changed. I could not— 
would not leave my lady, ill as she is 
now.” 

James darted across the room, and 
seizing her arm as in a vice: “Tell 
me, girl,” he shouted, “has she, your 
mistress, been tampering with your 
feelings towards me? Yow are not 
the sameas you were twomonthsago.” 

She looked up at him, frightened 
terribly at his manner, so extraor- 
dinary in him. He seemed to per- 
ceive this, for he immediately changed, 
let go his hold of her arm, and said 
quietly, “You know, Flora, she has 
crossed me in every thing, turned my 
master against me, and now yow.” 

She saw him tremble as he said 
this ; but he turned his back towards 
her and went to the fire-place, and 
covered his face with his hand. She 
felt greatly for him. That she loved 
him she could not deny; and it was 
only her mistress’s constant entreaties 
to her lately that had induced her to 
alter her conduct towards him. She 
thought that, perhaps, it was James’s 
manner that was the cause of Lord 
Douglass’s dislike, and if she could 
only persuade him to court his 
mistress, all might yet go on well. 
She could not bear the idea of mar- 
rying him against her mistress’s wish ; 
but, in time, if James would only be 
led by her, Lady Douglass would then 
see him as he really was. With this 
idea in her mind she went over to 
him, and gently laying her hand on 
his shoulder, 

“ James,” she said, “ you judge my 
lady too rashly. Why should you 
think she has turned Sir Alfred 
against you ?” 

“ Because I know it,” he answered, 
without moving. “ He has never 


been the same since she crossed the 
door.” 

“Tt was only yesterday,” she con- 
tinued, “I heard her begging off 
Jones, though he stole the oats ; but 
the moment he acknowledged it, she 
There 


made Sir Alfred forgive him. 
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never was a gentler or kinder being 
than she is.” 

“Why,” said he, turning towards 
her, “it is not long since [ heard you, 
yourself, say that you never saw any 
one so altered as she is. Ay, and [ 
remember you were crying, too, after 
one of your very gentle mistress’s 
scoldings.” 

Flora stopped for a moment to re- 
meinber. 

“Oh, altered,” said she; “so she 
is,indeed. I don’t think she was ever 
the same, exactly, since her cousin’s 
death, or disappearance. I can never 
forget that evening ; she was like one 
distracted.” 

“Her cousin’s,” he said, with in- 
terest. “Why, what had she to do 
with him ?” 

“T don’t know, I am sure,” she 
said. ‘ Perhaps she liked him; but 
no, that she did not—much, at least. 
[t is her naturally gentle disposition; 
and her kindness to his sister after, 
that was more than I can describe.” 

Just then the bell rung, and she left 
hastily to answer her mistress’s sum- 
mons. After she had quitted the 
room, James stood in the same posi- 
tion without moving a limb. A by- 
stander might have observed a variety 
of expression passing over his coun- 
tenance. He was wrapped in deep 
meditation, and occasionally a tri- 
umphant, fiend-like sneer passed over 
his hard-chiselled lips; then, clapping 
his clenched hand on the mantel- 
piece—‘‘ It will do,” he said. “The 
first step is taken in the road that 
leads to- ;” and, with a hoarse 
laugh, he left the room. 

James determined to renew his con- 
versation with Flora at the earliest 
opportunity. He must get a decided 
answer. Her refusal, and the reason 
she assigned for it, enraged him to 
the last degree. He loved her really; 
and, in the selfishness of his nature, 
had long looked forward to being won 
to better things by her gentle influence. 
James had to wait, for “the earliest 
opportunity” did not occur till nearly 
a week after his last interview. On 
the following Saturday evening, as he 
was crossing the passage, the door of 
the house-keeper’s room was lying 
open, and he saw Flora arranging 
some linen that she was lifting from 
a basket into one of the presses in the 
room. He advanced and offered to 
assist her, saying—“I hope, Flora, 
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you have thought over what I said to 
you the other day.” 

“T have,” she answered ; “ but, 
James, it is out of the question. It 
would be more than ungrateful of me 
to leave my lady now ; she depends 
on me for every thing.” 

“ Again at that,” he said; “ Flora, 
you don’t know how much hangs on 
your decision; beware, before you 
make up your mind. It is not you I 
blame. It will be the worst day she 
ever saw that decides you against me. 
No! don’t try to deceive me ; | know 
well enough. Don’t you recollect the 
day I met you crying coming out of 
her room ; it was some of her cursed 
advice, as you call it—trying to set 
you against me.” 

“Oh! James,” she cried ; “indeed 
it was not at that I was crying. She 
never breathed your name to me then. 
I can tell you the whole circumstance. 
I was arranging my lady’s things in 
her wardrobe, when I saw a paper 

yarcel wrapped up, which felt heavy. 

{ thought it must have been some of 
the silver spoons that had been put 
in there in mistake, and I opened the 
paper to see—it was an old-fashioned 
little dagger and a”—— 

“A what!” cried James, interrupt- 
ing her. 

“ Nothing but a small dagger,” she 
said. ‘ Not one she was going to kill 
herself or any body else with. You 
need not look so astonished, for it was 
an old, rusty thing. But, as I was 
saying, she was angry at my opening 
the parcel that was tied up, and spoke 
more sharply to me than she had 
ever done before. That is the whole 
truth.” 

When she looked up she perceived 
that James had not been attending to 
the latter part of her sentence at all ; 
but he looked black as midnight, and 
had his eyes fixed on the ground. 

“Don’t look so, James; you frighten 
me,” she said. 

“Flora,” he said, excitedly, but with 
a great effort of assumed calmness ; 
“ once more—will you come with me 
immediately? There can be no delay. 
We can live very happily far away 
from this. Come. Refuse me, and” 
——. He seemed to hang on the an- 
swer she would give. She was silent 
a moment ; he bent down, not to lose 
a word of what she might say. 

“No, James,” she whispered ; “I 
cannot—I dare not.” 
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He never answered, but walked up 
and down the room ; there seemed to 
be some terrible struggle within him. 
At last, as if his resolution was taken, 
he muttered, “I am driven to it. It 
is her own doing.” He stood before 
Flora a moment, as she was stooped 
over the basket— 

“Flora, will you do one thing for 
me—don’t mention my wish to go to 
Australia, or your—your refusal of 
me, to any one !? 

“James, how could you think I 
would ?” 

“ And will you just let me see that 
dagger, only for one moment?” he 
continued, hesitatingly. 

“What dagger?” she said, quite 
forgetting. “Is it that little, old 
thing I saw the other day ?” 

“Yes, yes, that very one,” he an- 
swered, impatiently. 

“What on earth do you want with 
it ?” 

“Nothing particular. There was 
a valuable one lost that belonged to 
Sir Alfred’s uncle, some years ago ; a 
poor fellow, too, was accused of taking 
it, and suffered for it. I only want 
to look at it; it can do no harm,” he 
said. 

“T don’t like,” she said, “ taking 
any thing out of my” —— 

“Oh! I knew that. Well, Flora, 
beware ; you are always putting your 
mistress between us;” and he turned 
to leave the room. 

“Oh! James,” 
make me miserable. I will do this 
for you; but I feel—I know—I am 
doing wrong.” 

So saying she left the room to get 
what he had asked for. As she left 
him, James walked to the window. 
His face was deadly pale ; he looked 
like one who was held back by some 
invisible hand on the threshold of a 
fearful danger. Another step and he 
was past hope. 

“She has taken all from me,” he 
said, bitterly ; “and now the last— 
the only one that could have made 
me a better man—the one being in 
the world I cared for. Itis too late— 
too late.” 

He heard Flora’s step and went to 
meet her at the door. 

“ Quick, quick,” she said; “I am 
called ;” and, leaving the parcel in his 
hand, she ran back. 


she cried, “ you 
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THE IRISH ART EXHIBITIONS OF THE SEASON. 


THOSE gay annuals which at each 
recurring spring open their many- 
tinted beauties to the admiring gaze 
of connoisseurs in the English metro- 
polis are fewer and less vigorously 
developed in Dublin than in most 
large cities. The Royal Hibernian 
Academy’s exhibition was for many 
years the only annual of this species 
which struggled, for it can scarcely be 
said to have flourished, upon Irish soil. 
Occasionally it shot forth promisingly, 
but more generally it was a stunted 
plant, which once or twice threatened 
to become biennial.* Lately a second 
exhibition has taken root amongst us 
in Ireland. Several exhibitions of an- 
cient art have been already held by 
the Irish Institution; the nucleus of 
a permanent National Gallery has been 
formed, and the building in which it 
is to have a local habitation and aname 
even now commences to rear itself in 
front of the new Museum of the Royal 
Dublin Society. Its sixth exhibition, 
which only closed a few weeks ago, was 
principally composed of Lord Harber- 
ton’s collection, and contained 140 
works. Many of these were of large 
size, and undeniable excellence. Every 
possible facility for study was afforded 
to art students and amateurs, of which 
a number of persons availed them- 
selves, a large portion being of the 
fair sex. Whether studying from the 
works of the Old Masters is of that 
immense advantage which the ad- 
mirers of ancient art contend, may be 
questioned ; but it is certain that con- 
siderable acquaintance with them is 
necessary. The study of nature is now 
regarded as more essential, and prac- 
tically useful than the copying of old 
pictures. Of course, the process by 
which an artist reproduces upon 
paper or canvas the effect of nature, 
is in a great degree conventional, and 
a study of the means by which the 
greatest masters of the art overcame 
the same difficulties that have to be 
met by the aspirant, becomes abso- 


lutely necessary. Yet, too close a 
study of their works may beget a false 
rendering of nature ; for there is too 
much reason to think that these paint- 
ings by the ancient artists are not 
now in the same condition as when 
they left the easels of their painters. 
We freely avow that our taste is more 
in favour of modern art ; but we do 
not, therefore, find ourselves called 
upon to quarrel with those who prefer 
the Old Masters, or, at least, what 
are supposed to be their works. The 
recent inquiry on the London National 
Gallery is not calculated to increase 
our orthodoxy in these particulars. 
The following paragraph from a pam- 
phlet lately published upon this sub- 


ject t may, perhaps, moderate the 


ardour of the too industrious copyists 
at the Irish Institution who are ob- 
livious of Dr. Johnson’s celebrated 
axiom “that he who follows must 
necessarily be behind.” 

‘*The Krugler pictures stood alone in 
grotesque absurdity. They were like 
Falstati’s recruits—‘ No eye had seen 
such scarecrows.’ This batch of barbari- 
ties, taken off the hands of a foreign 
proprietor, apparently to prove the limit- 
less extent of British () generosity, being 
brought home; were found absolutely 
too bad to be hung up, with the excep- 
tion of one. The rest were sent to 
Christie's, two only were sold, and the 
residue kindly bestowed on Ireland.” 


It is not our intention to enter into 
a disquisition upon the merits of the 
several works which were exhibited 
by the Irish Institution. To question 
their superiority would, indeed, only 
entail upon us the wrath of all devo- 
tees at the shrine of ancient art, 
who are but too ready to anathema- 
tize those who dare to differ from 
their cherished belief. Besides, these 
works have the stamp of public 
opinion upon their side. Their claim 
to rank is all but universally acknow- 
ledged. They are not upstarts of 
yesterday. They are respectable. 


* For a more detailed account of the early Irish Art Exhibitions, see University 
Magazine for August, 1858; Art., ‘‘A Glance at Irish Art.” 

+** The Royal Academy and the National Gallery—what is the state of those 
Institutions?” By S. P. Davis. London, Ward and Locke. 
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Large sums of money stand invested 
in their names, and each could buy a 
score of the modern pretenders that 
flaunt in gay hues and parade them- 
selves at exhibitions. 

Nothing is more frequent in cri- 
tiques upon pictures than to find the 
writer carried away by his own ima- 
gination from considering the picture 
as such to describe the sensations 
which arose in his mind while behold- 
ing it. Thus we are often given a 
poetic description of what has no ex- 
istence in the painting reviewed ; and 
which might equally arise from a con- 
templation of the fire, the earth, a 
stormy sea, or a sunny hill. Suppose 
a critic of this kind before a picture 
representing a night scene on a flat 
dreary expanse. He will tell you 
that the tempest-driven clouds seem 
to move across the sky ; that momen- 
tarily he expects the obscured moon 
will emerge from behind the thick, 
black mass which now intercepts 
the pale, cold light of the chaste 
orb; that the wind howls across the 
desolate waste, and that not a vestige 
of man or his works is visible. If 
there be a spot of orange on the pic- 
ture, to represent a light in a distant 
cottage, you will have a description 
of the inmates seated round the cheer- 
ful hearth. A belated wayfarer will 
be conjured up to do battle with the 
hurricane, looking to thissolitary glim- 
mer as his beacon; or perchance the 
critie will exhaust the traveller, and 
tell you how he perished miserably 
upon the moor. In nine cases out of 
ten this will pass for an admirable 
analysis of the story of the picture, 
and possibly be thought a fine piece 
of writing. There are other critics, 
again, who, when they have told you 
the incident the picture illustrates, 
and described the objects it contains, 
think they have achieved all that is 
necessary or expected. We hope to 
avoid these tendencies in the follow- 
ing observations. 

An exhibition of Sketches from Na- 
ture was open during the early part of 
the present year, in connexion with the 
Dublin Art Union; but the precise 
object its promoters had in view was 
not made very clear. Nor is it evi- 
dent how the Art Union could be ad- 
vanced by it. Only a small portion 
of the resident artists were contribu- 
tors; the majority of the works came 
from England ; and several were fin- 
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ished pictures instead of sketches. 
Amongst the latter were many evinc- 
ing much ability, though it must be 
added that the general character of 
the works exhibited was not above 
mediocrity. Sketches, in fact, are not 
clvaiad to form a very attractive 
exhibition. Their purpose is to serve 
as material to the artist, from which 
his finished works may ultimately be 
elaborated. Rough notes they are, 
for purposes of study; but unfit for 
publicdisplay. Exhibitions of sketches 
might, if frequent, have the effect of 
inducing artists to make pretty, in- 
stead of useful bits for study, and of 
reating a hasty, loose style, as well 
as a careless method of execution. 
Their effect, therefore, might not un- 
fitly be compared to plucking the 
blossom, instead of allowing the fruit 
to ripen. It has often been a remark 
that artists who were distinguished 
for their sketches, were never distin- 
guished for any thing else. We would 
strongly counsel young artists not to 
beambitious of making cleversketches, 
but rather to cultivate the habit of 
providing useful ones. There were 
exhibited about 240 works at this 
exhibition, the larger portion of which 
were landscapes. A sketch by Sir 
Edwin Landseer, and some water- 
colour studies by H. Mapleston, J. 
G. Phillip, and J. H. Henshaw, were 
amongst the most remarkable. Se- 
veral amateurs sent works. Of the 
Irish artists, Mr. M. Kendrick, Mr. 
Edwin Hayes, and Mr. G. Sharpe, 
were the principal contributors, and 
Mr. Marquis contributed his clever 
sketches in Norway. Premiums for 
the best sketches were to have been 
given; but we have not heard that 
any adjudications took place. 

In May, the thirty-first annual 
exhibition of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy opened. The exhibition of 
this national institution, ne 
solely as a collection of paintings, i 
unquestionably above the anal 
but as an exhibition of the Academy, 
we would be slow to admit that it is 
any thing like the best seen for some 
years past. The fine pictures, those 
in fact which make it really attrac- 
tive and interesting, are nearly all 
Belgian and Dutch. The total number 
of works amounts to 365; of these 
forty are portraits, and thirty-seven 
sculpture or architectural designs, 
the remaining 288 being historical, 
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landscape, and figure subjects, of which 
one-fifth are foreign. £3,500 is the 
amount placed upon these foreign 
works, for they are all for sale. It 
may be asked, Is it fitting to turn a 
national institution into a mart for 
the disposal of Continental pictures, 
deducting 5 per cent. on the sales 
effected? Is this the Academy’s me- 
thod of encouraging their “young 
rising artists?’ There are thirty-three 
paintings by English artists; and the 
fourteen Academicians, and ten Asso- 
ciates who form the body, contribute 
but sixty-nine out of the 365 works 
exhibited ! 

Naturally, the works of the mem- 
bers of the Academy will claim our 
attention in the first instance ; after- 
wards we will consider those by the 
resident artists outside the body. As 
to the English pictures, they have 
been, for the most part, already criti- 
cised in our pages, and, we really 
think that the foreign productions 
are so much out of place that, excel- 
lent though they are as works of art, 
we must decline to enter upon their 
merits at present. 

We cannot avoid remarking that 
errors are disgracefully frequent in 
the catalogue—there are ten numbers 


either wanting a title, or the name of 


the artist. It is also a most ridicu- 
lous proceeding to have the subjects 
of nearly sixty paintings printed in the 
French language ; and such French ! 
Surely some one possessing a little 
knowledge of that language ought at 
least to have been obtained to correct 
the proofs ; we counsel that in future 
the Academy eschew foreign tongues, 
and foreign help, and stick to the 
vernacular. 

The preponderance of portraits 
strikes the eye upon entering the 
rooms; and although they really are 
not as numerous as in former years, 
still, as there are several of large size, 
they appear prominent. The portrait 
painters, for the most part, seem to 
think that flesh should be painted 
very pink, with cold white lights and 
staring grey shadows, and their draw- 
ingis very often faulty, especially in the 
extremities. To a spectator familiar 
with the appearance of foreign gal- 
leries, the scarcity of sacred or his- 
torical subjects will appear remark- 
able. 

Mr. Catterson Smith, the newly 
elected president, contributes only 


four portraits, of which the principal 
is that of the Countess of Eglinton. 
For many years Sir Martin Archer 
Shee, an Irishman by birth, was pre- 
sident of the Royal Academy of Lon- 
don; and now it happens that an 
Englishman presides over the Royal 
Hibernian Academy, a sort of give 
and take between the countries which 
is highly gratifying. The portrait 
gallery at Dublin Castle contains a 
number of Mr. Smith’s works, and he 
well merits the patronage he enjoys. 
The portrait of the Countess of Eg- 
linton is painted with his accustomed 
felicity, and is very successful; the 
picture, however, bears some marks 
of haste, and the satin is crude and 
unpleasing in tone. The rest of the 
drapery is finely painted, especially 
the cloth of gold tissue, which is 
masterly in execution, but engrosses 
toomuch of the picture, and makes the 
rest weak in tone, especially the sha- 
dows upon the flesh. Mr. Smith seems 
a little afraid of shadows, and as a 
consequence his works often appear 
to want relief, and give us the idea of 
a Winterhalter diluted. In this pic 
ture the intense purple-blue of the 
sky is, to say the least, very unna- 
tural; if a dark background is re- 
quired, something else besides a sky 
ought to be selected. Such a glaring 
departure from nature and probability 
always offends. We would also in- 
stance his “Posthumous Portrait,” 
No. 70, as erring in this respect ; it 
strikes one as utterly at variance with 
probability that a fair lady, with di- 
shevelled locks, should have attired 
herself in a rich, white satin ball-dress 
to wrap a crimson mantle about a 
shivering child, clad only in scanty 
night-shirt—they are in the open air, 
too, and by the side of a fountain. 
Martin Cregan, R.H.A., contributes 
two pictures, the principal a whole- 
length portrait of Alderman Atkin- 
son, in his official robes as Lord 
Mayor. The various details of court 
dress and insignia are unsuitable 
for an effective picture, and have 
been rendered with rather too scrupu- 
lous an exactitude. The treatment is 
also deficient in breadth of shadow. 
We are glad to observe the reap- 
pearance of Mr. Cregan’s works upon 
these walls, where, for so many years, 
he has been an exhibitor; and it is 
honourable to him that he has con- 
sented to merge his personal feelings 
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in a general co-operation towards the 
sustainment of our National Academy. 
There are others whom also we 
would have wished to have seen as 
exhibitors, but whose works are ab- 
sent. Doctor Petrie has resigned. 
We do not find Mr. Angelo Hayes’ 
name in the list of members or ex- 
hibitors. Mr. Burton, Mr. Brocas, 
Mr. John Mulvany, and Mr. MacMa- 
nus, all R.H.A.s, contribute amongst 
them—‘An Ash Tree.” Mr. Burton 
is this year a distinguished contri- 
butor to the Old Water Colour So- 
ciety’s exhibition in London; but he 
sends nothing to the Dublin Exhi- 
hition. He does not even attach the 
three mystic letters R.H.A. to his 
name in the London catalogue, as if 
he was ashamed of the connexion. 
Of the ten associates Messrs. Edward 
Hayes and William Kirk are non-con- 
tributors, and Mr. George Sharpe has 
but one work. Thus, from internal 
dissensions and other causes, a third 
part of the members of the Academy 
refuse to co-operate with the rest, and 
our National Exhibition is, as a conse- 
quence, deprived of their works. We 
cannot help thinking that the motto 
from La Harpe, which they have 
placed on the cover of their catalogue, 
is singularly infelicitously chosen, 
“ Les Artists, sont les enfans de la 


Paix, ils sont bienfaisants comme elle, 


et cest elle gqwils prospere ni.’ Cer- 
tainly, late events do not show much 
evidences of bienfaisance. 

The half-dozen portraits exhibited 
by Thomas Bridgeford, R.H.A., and 
Charles Grey, R.H.A., are inferior to 
their last year’s works, and almost 
puerile. In No. 40, “The Lost Stag,” 
by Mr. Grey, the dogs are excellently 
delineated, and their tired appearance 
well pourtrayed ; but the hair of the 
animals is too wiry, and the marking 
of the brush too evident, not only on 
the dogs, but on other portions of the 
picture. The scene isa bare peak inthe 
torestof Glenisla. George F. Mulvany, 
R.H.A., contributes only three com- 
monplace portraits, feebly executed, 
and evincing little power or manipu- 
lative skill. It would be well that 
artists bore in mind that in these pho- 
tographic times portraits are not the 
important contributions to an Exhi- 
bition they formerly were. A portrait 
to interest now must show originality 
of treatment, and be not only effect- 
ive in its afrangement but superior in 
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its execution. The portraits by Mr. 
B. Mulrenin, R.H.A., are wretched— 
painted upon marble, too, as we are 
informed by the catalogue, just as if 
that wereany excellence. Notlongago 
Mr. Mulrenin read a paper before the 
Photographic Society descriptive of 
his process of painting upon marble, 
and it appeared from it that a preli- 
minary photographis essential, which, 
laid face downwards upon the marble, 
is transferred, a faint but distinct im- 
pression being left from the photo- 
graph. On this the painting takes 
place. Mr. Mulrenin expatiated, we 
believe, upon the advantages of this 
process, as affording a correct outline 
and a true indication of the shadows! 
Mr. Mulrenin’s portraits in the pre- 
sent exhibition have all character and 
development quite stippled out of the 
faces, so that only a peach-like round- 
ness is left, most inartistic in its ef- 
fect. Painted or touched up photo- 
graphs should surely not be admis- 
sible in an exhibition of fine art. 

As to his picture of “ Faith, Hope, 
and Charity,’ No. 267, it is impossi- 
ble to have any faith in the talent of 
an artist who could produce such a 
work; any hope that he will ever 
improve; or any charity for the work 
itself. 

J. R. Kirk, R.H.A., the only sculp- 
tor in the Academy—except Mr. Far- 
rell, elected an associate a few months 
ago—contributes three busts ; that of 
the late Sir Philip Crampton is avery 
happy effort, either considered as a 
work of artorasa likeness; this latteris 
the more remarkable as it is a posthu- 
mousone. Andit is highly creditable 
to Mr. Kirk that, from the few pho- 
tographs and pictures which alone he 
had to guide him, he has produced 
such a striking resemblance, recalling 
to us Sir Philip in the prime of his 
life, before the traces of advanced old 
age began to develop themselves upon 
his handsome and intellectual fea- 
tures. Mr. Kirk has a singular feli- 
city in executing posthumous busts ; 
his bust of the late Mr. Guinness, for 
instance, was a marked success, and 
we believe his “Marble Bust of the 
late O’Bryan Bellingham” in the pre- 
sent exhibition is also posthumous. 
His remaining work, a small bust of 
Dr. Manning, No. 327, is beautifully 
executed. It is a pity that Mr. Kirk’s 
large model of the bas relief intended 
for a panel in the Wellington Testi- 
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monial is not exhibited here, where 
it might be seen to so much advan- 
tage. It is decidedly his best work, 
and cannot but add considerably to 
his well-earned reputation. 

Mathew Kendrick, R.H.A., exhibits 
three sea-coast sketches, and a very 
excellent picture, No. 35, “Luggers 
in a Breeze,” which was purchased on 
the opening day by the late Lord 
Lieutenant. The rough sea and 
dashing foam on the crests of the 
waves are rendered with great 
truth, and all the accessories are 
most artistic and effective. Mr. Ken- 
drick is usually happy in his skies, 
and depicts turbid seas with marvel- 
lous fidelity and power ; but we have 
rarely seen a more successful effort 
of his pencil than the present. The 
lugger seems to toss upon the wave, 
and heel over to the breeze; and it 
is not difficult to persuade oneself 
that it isa real scene which one views 
as through a lorgnette. 

Of the associates, Mr. Bradford is 
the largest contributor. His best 
work is No. 309, “Tintern Abbey.” 
It is careful and effective, and in this 
respect much superior to the greater 
portion of his smaller works, which 
are too sketchy, and want texture. 
No. 300, “Morning at Lakelands,” is 
not open to this objection, and would 
be excellent but for the large white 
cloud which hangs upon the mountain, 
or rather was intended so to appear, for 
it is more forward than the fore- 
ground objects, and quite spoils the 
effect of an otherwise very good pic- 
ture. We must add, that being in 
water colours, these works are, with 
some others, much injured in their 
effect by the oil pictures hung indis- 
criminately amongst them. The works 
by Edwin Hayes, A.R.H.A., are all 
clever. No. 135, “Wind on Shore 
—Ostend,” was purchased by Lord 
Eglinton, and is a very fine exam- 
ple of this artist's power; we are 
glad to know, that he is rising rapidly 
into notice in London as a marine 
painter. His works are generally 
well ie and he has a good 
eye for colour and arrangement; but 
he lacks a certain decision of touch, 
the want of which occasionally gives 
a feebleness to his works. Andrew 
Nichol, A.R.H.A., sends several works 
in water colours, which are handled 
with considerable skill. This gentle- 
man is particularly successful in sea- 
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coast views, which he seems to paint 
conamore. James Mahony, A.R.H.A., 
exhibits two Spanish views, interiors, 
both good. The peculiarly decided 
and firm touch visible in all the 
works by this artist, gives them a 
charm. George Sharpe, A.R.H.A., has 
but one picture, “A Man and a Boy,” 
which has been altogether omitted 
from the catalogue; but we recog- 
nised it as Mr. Sharpe’s work from 
the peculiarity of his very bold free 
style—too free for our taste indeed. 
He has formed his manner very much 
after that of Inskip. Modern taste 
is, however, decidedly in favour of 
more careful handling and elabora 
ticn of detail; but Mr. Sharpe has the 
power of giving great breadth and ex- 
cellent effect to his works, which are 
generally well composed. 

Terence Farrell, A.R.H.A., contri 
butes two very good models of boys 
at play, which have been executed in 
marble for Lord De Grey. This noble 
man, when Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, took a warm interest in the pro- 
motion of Irish art; and it is gratify- 
ing that when his official connexion 
with this country ceased, his interest 
in its progress continued, for Mr. Far- 
rell is not the only Irish artist whom 
his lordship continues to patronise. 

J. J. M‘Carthy, A.R.H.A., is the 
sole representative of architectural 
art amongst the Academical exhibi- 
tors. Of the two designs he sends, 
the best is No. 353, “Tramore Church, 
co. Waterford,” excellent in its pro- 
portions, and admirable in the ar- 
rangements of detail. This gentleman 
has made Gothie architecture his pe- 
culiar study, and has inaugurated a 
most desirable reformation in the 
ecclesiastical architecture of Ireland, 
or, at least, in the Roman Catholic 
portion of it, where, indeed, the exer- 
cise of correct taste and judgment was 
deplorably absent. 

We have now gone through the 
Academic exhibitors, and dwelt upon 
them at greater length than the 
merits of their works strictly de- 
manded; but as they are a repre- 
sentation of the talent of the country, 
it was worth while to investigate 
their claim to this distinction. The 
major part of their works are por- 
traits, There is not a single historical 
work contributed by them ; and of 
the genre subjects, with the excep- 
tion of at most some half dozen, all 
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the rest are insignificant produc- 
tions, rather sketches than paint- 
ings. Thus, if the Exhibition de- 
pended upon the exertions of the 
Academicians, it would be a poor 
show; but these gentlemen appear 
to have hit upon a much easier me- 
thod than working to sustain the 
character of their art or their Exhi- 
bition. They import pictures from 
far and near, and having thus collected 
a sufficient number of works to cover 
their walls, rest from their labours with 
the self-satisfied air of men who feel 
that they have deserved well of their 
country. 

The works of the resident artists 
form the next portion of the Exhibi- 
tion which claims our notice as repre- 
senting the young talent of the coun- 
try. These painters, although contri- 
buting the largest quota of works, 
are outside the Academy, and, most 
probably, wish that they were inside. 
We dare say the fact is, that most 
have put down their names in the 
book as candidates. 

In the Exhibition are the works of 
four very young men, showing much 
power and ability. They seem to be 
the leaders in a new school of land- 
scape painting that is rising upamongst 
us. We allude to Messrs. Dutty, 
Falkner, Marquis, and Watkins. 

The most industrious seems to be 
Mr. Falkner, for he contributes nearly 
a dozen works, all remarkable for de- 
tail and elaborate execution, and bear- 
ing evident impress of being carefully 
studied from nature. The chief de- 
fects in this young artist’s works are, 
to some extent, traceable to his pains- 
taking study in the open air. He 
copies nature too closely. As a con- 
sequence, he is deficient in breadth 
and in effect. He has yet to learn 
that in art, to seem natural an artist 
must sometimes be unnatural. It is 
this which constitutes art in its true 
sense; for if it consisted merely in 
the copying of nature, it would cease 
to be art. Mr. Falkner is just in the 
position that a little study of the Old 
Masters would materially improve. 
No. 59, “In the Woods, Charleville,” 
for instance, although the trees and 
foliage are exquisitely handled, and 
the detail given with wondrous fidel- 
ity, still wants effect. It is too much 
like a real scene put into the frame. 
This may seem very like praise ; but 
every true artist will know how rarely 
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in nature a perfect picture is found ; 
and photography shows us how easy 
it is to get nature—how hard to get a 
picture. What is termed in art at- 
mosphere, or aerial perspective, is also 
very often absent in Mr. Falkner’s 
works, and is a quality more difficult 
of attainment in oils than in water- 
colours, but one which gives a great 
charm to landscape paintings, and the 
absence of which causes that hardness 
exemplified in his picture of “ Bushy 
Park, County Wicklow,” No. 139. It 
has also too much bright colour, and 
the trees are too palpably green. 
Very bright colour in small portions 
is beautiful when contrasted with 
masses of a neutral tone ; but if too 
much of the former is used, the charm 
of the effect is gone. We are inclined 
to consider No. 262, “‘Glencree Valley 
and Barracks—Early Morning,” as 
Mr. Falkner’s best work. It is both 
poetically and beautifully treated, 
representing the scene as before sun- 
rise—when the air is pure and the sky 
clear. The foreground is extremely 
good, and the rendering of the heath 
admirable. “The Needle Rocks, off 
Howth,” No. 143, evinces much vigour, 
and is bolder than his other works ; 
there is also more of atmosphere and 
the effect of distance. ‘The Ruins of 
Ballybrack Chapel” is also an excel- 
lent study ; a little sombre, perhaps, 
in tone, but not inappropriate. “Sugar 
Loaf Mountain” is a most truthful 
representation of that remarkable 
peak, which he shows more distantly 
in No. 262. Patrick Vincent Dutty is 
also an industrious contributor. The 
seven works he sends are all excellent, 
and he illustrates various phases of 
Irish scenery with a skilful pencil. 
No.311, “ The Pins, from Lough Atree, 
Connemara,” has been studied from 
nature with great care and applica- 
tion. The foreground is particularly 
effective, and the distant hills given 
with striking fidelity. The water is 
somewhat too leaden in tone ; but in 
No. 54, “Upper Lake, Glendalough, 
County Wicklow,” he has remedied 
that defect, and the water is given with 
great clearnessand transparency. “The 
Martello Tower,” No. 115, is an ex- 
quisite bit, in which the rocks and 
sea-weed upon the pebbly beach are 
rendered with pre-Raphaelite minute- 
ness, and yet breadth is not sacrificed. 
No, 108, “The Haunt of the Heron,” 
we will pronounce his best work ; 
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but we would caution this gentleman 
against acquiring a mannerism. There 
is not sufficient variety in his works. 
B. C. Watkins has some excellent re- 
presentations of the beautiful scenery 
of Glengarriff. ‘“Shankhill Brook, 
Kilbride,” is a charming little bit, the 
foliage in which is admirably handled, 
and the water painted with great truth. 
All the subjects of this young artist 
are well chosen, and most effect- 
ive in their composition and arrange- 
ment. “Evening on the Liffey,” and 
his larger picture, “On the Boyne, 
near Stackallen,” No. 57, are equally 
yood. In some of his works, Mr. 
Watkins is over anxious to represent 
luminous effect : and in endeavouring 
to give this quality, he becomes too 
white, and produces a cold, raw effect. 
Sun-light is bright, but it is warm 
also. No. 68, “On the coast, Ire- 
land’s Eye, and Howth in the dis- 
tance,’ are also deserving of com- 
mendation. Richard Marquis has this 
year made marked and rapid improve- 
ment. No. 21, “ Romsdalen Valley, 
Norway,” is an exceedingly clear 
work. The rugged rocks are painted 
with considerable ability, and the 
whole treatment is effective: the 
snow in the distance—the rushing 
torrent—and the vegetation thinly 
scattered here and there, are all given 
with great truth ; but his best work 
is unquestionably “Signal of Distress,” 
No. 7: the broken, angry sea seems 
clambering for its victim in the tall 
ship, labouring heavily as it bends to 
the fury of the gale in dangerous 
proximity to the coast; we see the 
puff of white smoke curling from the 
ship’s bows, and almost expect the 
short, dull, booming sound will anon 
come to us across the troubled sea, tell- 
ing that human beings are in direstrait. 
This picture is very fine, and the 
rough sea admirably painted. This 
gentleman contributes twelve works 
in all, some of which are rather hard 
in effect ; for instance, No. 30, “ Even- 
ing from Malahide Hill,” is open to 
this objection. 

William Howis has some good land- 
scapes, one of which has been selected 
by the Earl of Eglinton for purchase. 
enry O’ Neill sends avery clever work 
(No. 133), “Brian Boru’s Castle, co. 
Cork.” George Colomb, a couple of 
excellentlandscapes. Henry Crowley, 
D. K. Smith, W. F. Wakeman, F. é 
White, and one or two others, are con- 
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tributors of several effective little pic- 
tures; but should perhaps be classed 
more as amateurs than as artists. But 
we miss the charming landscapes of 
J. H. Mulcahy, who is another of 
those who have held back from the 
present exhibition. 

The announcement that the Art 
Union for Ireland intended apportion- 
ing a number of minor prizes has in- 
duced several of our artists to exhibit 
insignificant pictures at £2, £3, and 
£5, which are hardly much better 
than sketches. We think this a mis- 
take upon the part of the Art Union 
Committee, as art is not likely to be 
advanced by holding out inducements 
for the production of low-priced, has- 
tily-executed works, and we hope this 
course will not be continued, for we 
anticipate that the establishment of 
this most desirable society will exer 
cise a beneficial influence upon art in 
this country. 

There are comparatively few who 
can be said to give promise in figure 
subjects. Charles Foley may be point 
ed to as an artist of much ability; but 
there is an eccentricity about his 
works that mars the development of 
his powers. His three pictures (Nos. 
3, 155, and 218), seem all as if 
painted from the same individual. J. 
B. Brennan hasseveral clever portraits, 
but does not quite realize the expec- 
tations of which his worksafew years 
ago gave promise. Richard Lyster’s 
is a clever picture, representing “the 
Baron of Grogzwig” (No. 219), in 
which there is great character. The 
tipsy expression on the face of the 


jolly cavalier is well delineated, and 


formsastriking contrast to grim death, 
hovering over the reveller. The 
effect of both moon and fire light is ex- 
cellent; and the table-cloth reminds us 
of the tone on some old Venetian pic- 
tures. T. A. Jones has three pictures, 
“The Soldier Tired” (No. 226), and 
“An Italian Study” (No. 252), are both 
very pleasing; but the former is the 
best. The soldier is a little boy asleep 
on a rich-coloured table-cloth, beside 
his tiny drum. It is very well com- 
posed, and shows that Mr. Jones has 
a capital eye for colour ; but it is a 
pity his style of handling is so defec- 
tive, being palpable, as if done with a 
garden-rake. 

The Farrells are a talented family. 
Four sculptors, all brothers, are exhi- 
bitors; besides Mr. Terence Farrell, 
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the father. Their works are well 
executed and pleasingly conceived. 
“The Angelic Mission,” by Thomas 
Farrell, is particularly successful. This 
gentleman is also occupied upon one 
of the large bas-reliefs commission- 
ed by the government for the com- 
pletion of the Wellington Testimonial. 
Having seen the model, we are en- 
abled to pronounce it most successful 
as a work of art, ably conceived and 
well carried out. 

John Lawlor exhibits a clever bust 
of Surgeon Cusack. There are some 
good architectural designs by E. P. 
Gribbon, John M‘Curdy, and Charles 
Geoghegan. 

This completes our notice of the 
Irish portion of the Exhibition—and, 
unquestionably, it does not comprise 
what an ordinary visitor would deem 
the most attractive portion of the 
display; if space permitted, we would 
be strongly tempted to particularize 
some of the many admirable English 
and foreign works. 

That the Royal Hibernian Academy, 
as an Art Institution, does not fulfil 
its mission, we think is sutticiently 
apparent ; and the sooner it is recon- 
stituted, and rendered, if possible, 
efticient, the better. The late Govern- 
ment were occupied with this question, 
and Lord Eglinton bestowed care and 
attention upon the remodelling of the 
by-laws and constitution of the Aca- 
demy. A new Charter embodying 
those alterations was about being pre- 
pared when the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, and the subsequent resignation 
of the late Ministry, occurred to post- 
pone it. The constituent members 
were to be increased from fourteen to 
thirty ; but the associates were to re- 
main as heretofore at ten. The pre- 
sident was to continue in oftice but for 
four years, and was not to be eligible 
for re-election until after the expira- 
tion of the succeeding president’s term 
of office. The duties of the officers 
were strictly defined, and the expendi- 
ture of the annual grant confined to 
the schools of painting and of the 
living model. The attendance of and 
payments to the visitors or masters 
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were regulated, as well as the admis- 
sion of students, who were required to 
procure certificates of attendance at 
the schools of design as a preliminary. 
And, lastly, all was to be under the 
inspection of a Government official 
from the Department of Science and 
Art. 

For very obvious reasons, the exist- 
ing members were most anxious to 
have the appointment of the new 
ones ; but this was very properly 
refused, Lord Eglinton stating that 
after those appointments the Academy 
might have the filling up of all vacan- 
cies, but that the new members should 
be chosen at a conference between the 
Academy and the Government. It 
was at first intended to have but 
twenty-four academicians, and of the 
new ones five were to be taken from 
among the present associates, the re- 
maining five to be elected from artists 
outside the body. Upon this becom- 
ing known, the Dublin architects me- 
morialed the Lord Lieutenant, point- 
ing out that there was but one archi- 
tectalready a member of the Academy, 
and that according to the proposed 
method of electing the new members, 
there would be no room for any addi- 
tional architects; that they conceived 
their branch of the profession ought 
to be represented more largely in the 
body, especially as an architect had 
originally endowed the Academy with 
their building, and prayed that the 
number of the academicians should 
beincreasedtothirty. Thereasonable- 
ness of this being at once recognised, 
the number was at once determined 
to be increased. 

It isa pity that the settlement of 
this matter has been so long post- 
port but we feel satisfied that the 

‘arl of Carlisle will be no less anxious 

for the well-being of our National 
Academy of Art, and that under a 
new constitution the Academy will 
become a credit to the country. We 
cannot conclude these observations 
better than by hoping that in the next 
Exhibition home talent may be better 
represented, and foreign somewhat 
less. 











In travelling over a country, it is de- 
sirable to pause a while on the hills, 
and look back on the lowlands through 
which we have passed. We are thus 
enabled to embrace in one view all 
that we have seen in the various 
stages of our journey, and to judge of 
it as a whole, to compare it with other 
portions of the globe of similar extent, 
beauty, and fertility, and pronounce 
on its comparative merits. In like 
manner, when we return home from 
foreign travel, it is desirable to bring 
our native land into contrast with 
other countries, and our people with 
the inhabitants of other empires. 
Without such contemplation, travel- 
ling is of but little value. It may 
amuse and occupy us, but it can make 
us neither wiser nor better men. One 
scene replaces another, on the princi- 
ple of dissolving views, and the last 
is alone remembered of them all, not 
because it is more striking, or more 
effective, but because it as the last. 
Whoever has twice left home to wan- 
der among foreign nations, if he has 
given himself time, on his return, for 
meditation, must recollect that the 
second tour has corrected some of his 
first impressions, and modified many 
more. The first visit satisfies his curi- 
osity, the second matures his judg- 
ment. 

In subjecting England to this “com- 
petitive examination,” I find it is en- 
titled to rank first among the nations 
of the earth. Whence arises this pre- 
eminence? Ask those who dwell in 
it, and every man will assign a differ- 
ent cause. One will tell you it pro- 
ceeds from its climate ; another from 
its insular, geographical, and political 
position; a third from its free institu- 
tions, and Protestant religion; and a 
fourth from its soil, inexhaustible 
mineral resources, and extensive fisher- 
ies. This one attributes it to the 
race that inhabit it, and that to 
its extended colonies, and countless 
thousands of subjects in its distant 
possessions, while most ascribe it to 
the intelligence and skill of itsartisans 
in all mechanical arts. But the true 
reason is to be found in a wonderful 
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combination of all these causes, with 
others equally characteristic. 

The English people are as remark- 
able as their country ; they have many 
traits of character in common with 
the inhabitants of other portions of 
the globe, but they have some that 
are peculiar to themselves. Among 
the former, they have that presump- 
tuous vanity which is so inherent in 
human nature that it should be added 
to the generic definition of man, 
which describes him as an animal 
that is “ bipes implumis, et risibilis.” 
They form a very high estimate of 
their own worth, and a very low one 
of that of others. As the Americans 
say of them, “it would be a losing 
concern to purchase them at their own 
price, and sell them for what they 
would bring in themarket.” Their con- 
tempt for foreigners is returned with 
interest. Even the Chinese consider 
them as barbarians and heathen. 
They claim for themselves the highest 
place in civilization, the most illus- 
trious ancestry, and the monopoly of 
all wisdom. Descended from the 
brother of the Sun and the Moon, it 
is no wonder they call their country 
the “Celestial Empire,” and carefully 
exclude strangers from a territory 
reserved for the Children of Light. 
All the rest of the world dwell in 
“outer darkness,” in which there is no 
tea to imbibe, no porcelain to hold 
this divine beverage, and no opium 
to inspire dreams of Paradise. The 
little Scletans know of them they 
are charged with having acquired 
stealthily when trading at Canton, 
the citizens of which, according to 
their account, imparted to them the 
art of printing, of making pottery, of 
manufacturing silk, of carving ivory 
and stone, and the knowledge of many 
other things. But, above all, they 
say that they taught the English to 
cultivate the soil, so as to produce the 
greatest crops from the smallest pos- 
sible extent of ground, and also the 
mode of preparing exquisite dishes 
from rats, dogs, cats, snakes, slugs, 
locusts, lizards, birds’ nests, and in- 
numerable other delicate materials. 
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They consider them, however, as de- 
ficient in taste, in not properly appre- 
ciating these dainties, and as bungling 
imitators of all that they attempt to 
copy or adopt. They laugh at their 
pedigrees as modern assumptions, and 
their decorations as glittering tinsel, 
regarding the griffins, lions, unicorns, 
and dragons on their armorial bear- 
ings as plagiarisms from their ancient 
religion. It is therefore natural that 
they look down upon the English with 
profound contempt. 

In like manner the French consider 
themselves as models of gallantry, as 
the first in refinement and taste, and 
as excelling in “the court, the camp, 
the grove.” The English they style 
a nation of shopkeepers. London 
they regard as a gloomy and dirty 
manufacturing town, but Paris as the 
very centre of civilization, intelligence, 
and fashion. The Germans they de- 
nominate “learned pigs;” they ridi- 
cule their propensity to drink beer, 
their devotion to tobacco, the formal 
and frigid etiquette of their nobles, 
and the slavish and stolid submission 
of the lower orders. The name of 
Russia is associated in their minds 
with frozen lakes and polar bears, 
with drunken nobles and Siberian 
exiles, or with serfs, bristles, cordage, 
tallow, black bread, and rancid oil. 
They shrug their shoulders when 
they talk of their army, with which 
they became acquainted at Moscow, 
and during the occupation of Paris, 
and have many anecdotes, which they 
relate with much spirit, of officers 
with splendid uniforms, but no shirts 
or stockings, and soldiers who repeat- 
edly left Paris in darkness by drink- 
ing up the oil of the street lamps. 
They admit that they are brave, other- 
wise it would have been disgraceful 
to be beaten by them; but they as- 
cribe their power to brute force, di- 
rected by great science and practical 
skill. They excuse their own failure 
at Moscow by asserting that it arose 
from the superior intelligence and 
gallantry of the French soldier, who, 
while he thinks for himself, never 
thinks of himself, and therefore pre- 
ferred death to retreat. They are loud 
in their disparagement of the Ameri- 
cans, and say they are a bad edition 
of the English, neither cooks nor gen- 
tlemen, knowing neither how to eat, 
drink, or live like Christians, and mis- 
taking rudeness for frankness, cun- 
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ning for talent, scurrilous abuse for the 
liberty of the press, and the owner- 
ship of slaves as compatible with free 
institutions. Frenchmen talk loudly 
of their honour, and lay their hands 
on their hearts while asserting their 
preference of death to the loss of it, 
and yet observe treatiesno longer than 
suits their convenience, or their parole 
as prisoners when they can find an 
opportunity to escape. Their motives 
are not what they assign, and, there- 
fore, they doubt the sincerity of all 
other nations. They call England 
“Perfide Angleterre.” Their religion 
is a destiny; their mission, universal 
dominion ; their freedom is the liberty 
to say and do what they are ordered ; 
might makes right in their eyes. They 
become frantic on the subject of the 
slave trade, which they abhor, and 
will never consent to trafficin human 
beings; they only purchase their la- 
bour, and merely reserve to themselves 
the power to enforce the right of per- 
etual servitude. In short, France 
is the finest country in the world, and 
they are superior to all other nations. 
Their army has never suflered a de- 
feat, except when it was vastly out- 
numbered, or their generals bribed, as 
was the case at Waterloo. 

The Americans, also, have been well 
trained in the bragging art, both by 
the English and French. They are 
as aristocratic as the nobility of the 
one, andas republican as the Socialists 
of the other. They assert that all 
men are free and equal. This is an 
abstract proposition; but, like all gen- 
eral rules, it has exceptions. It means 
allwhitemen. Their minister refused 
tosit beside the “ Nigger’ Ambassador 
from Hayti at the Lord Mayor’s table 
—he did not recognise him as a Bro- 
ther! He said it was an insult toa 
country which considered Blacks as 
inferior beings, and held them as 
slaves, and referred to Buxton, Wil- 
berforce, and Shaftesbury, as autho- 
rities, as all three were stated to have 
declined matrimonial alliances for their 
daughters with African princes. They 
boast that they are white (an exulta- 
tion no European understands) ; that 
they are free, which none but them- 
selves comprehend; and that they are 
descended from a nation which they 
cheat, insult, and affect to despise. 
Similarity of name with them means 
consanguinity; they boast that they 
are descended from the best families 
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in Great Britain, and have “good 
blood.” They can, therefore, aftord 
to ape humility and talk of equality, 
because being on a level with English 
nobility they can condescend, without 
risk, to admit others to their society 
without derogating from their own 
importance. “The English have 
whipped all the world, and they have 
whipped the English.” Their supe- 
riority is unquestionable. They have 
the largest rivers, the highest. hills, 
the widest prairies, the richest soil, 
the fastest horses, the prettiest galls, 
the best revolvers, the cutest lawyers, 
the peowerfullest preachers, and the 
smartest generals, that are to be found 
on the face of the airth ; also clippers 
that beat all natur, steamers that 
streak it off like iled lightening, and 
men that are half horse and half alli- 
gator, with a touch of the devil and 
a cross of the airthquake. 

They can out-run, out-ride, out- 
boat, out-chaw, out-spit, and out- 
lie all the world. Is it any wonder 
they are “the greatest nation in 
all creation?” Ifyou have any doubt 
as to this fact, ask their minister “to 
the Court of St. James’s, Victoria,” 
and he will tell you—“TI rather guess 
it’s a fact—stick a pin through it, for 
it’s noticeable.” 

John Bull has this vanity in an 
eminent degree. He is convinced, 
beyond all doubt, that he is the great- 
est man in the world. He takes it 
for granted every one knows it; and 
if it is not admitted, he attributes the 
denial either to ignorance or prejudice. 
He does not assert his superiority so 
loudly as the Yankee; but he feels 
and looks it. He is a supercilious 


gentleman, and regards the rest of 


mankind with a condescending and 
patronizing air. He is rich, and mea- 
sures the respectability of foreigners 
by their wealth, and as this standard 
is in his favour, he considers them as 
“a beggarly crew.” He is a bluff, 
ruddy-faced, resolute, good-hearted 
fellow, and inclined to corpulency, 
which is no wonder, for he feeds 
heartily, and drinks strong wine and 
heavy beer. Like many animals, he 
is not to be approached with safety 
while hungry; he is liberal in his cha- 
rities, but he won’t subscribe till after 
apublic dinner and some very fulsome 
speeches, in which his generosity, his 
tender disposition, his wealth, and his 
benevolence, are duly extolled. He is 
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a practical man, and will pay for ser- 
vices rendered, but will have nothing 
to do with the erection of monuments 
to commemorate them. 

He says, if he wishes to see a na- 
tional tribute to the glory of the Bri- 
tish arms, he would rather go to 
France, where, in the enumeration of 
their victories over various nations, 
the name of England is omitted. He 
says he is content with that, for it is 
an admission far outweighing any as- 
sertionof his, however well-grounded. 
He is hospitable, and keeps a liberal 
table; but is not above letting you 
know the meritsand high prices of his 
wines, to which he draws your atten- 
tion, lest your want of taste might 
prevent your fully appreciating your 
good fortune in being asked to partake 
of them. He does not always boast 
loudly; he sometimes affects to — 
disparagingly of what pertains to him- 
self—he considers it more delicate. 
His stately mansion in the country he 
calls “his little place in Meekshire,” 
his town-house his “pted @ terre,” 
and so on. \ 

** And the Devil he laughed, for his darling 

sin, 

Is the pride that apes humility.” 

He looks upon the Scotch, the Irish, 
and the colonists, with an air of great 
superiority. He is fond of telling 
you Doctor Johnson’s definition of 
oats, “food for horses in England 
and men in Scotland,” and that their 
best road is the one that leads to Eng- 
land. He delights also in repeating 
the observation of one of his ad- 
mirals, relative to Ireland, “that the 
only cure for the discontent of that 
country, was to scuttle it for forty 

eight hours, to destroy the vermin.” 
He declines to be introduced to any 
one from Australia, because he knows 
he is a returned convict. If he meets 
a man from Canada, he asks him if 
it is a penal colony. He is himself 
full of provincialisms, calling “‘H-eve, 
the mother of us h-all,” and talking 
of his “orses and ounds;” and yet, 
his ear is so sensitive, the Irish 
brogue and Seotch accent distress 
him, on account of their vulgarity. 
But his nationality is insufferable. 
He has an idea that one Englishman 
is equal, in war, to three Frenchmen; 
and has the vanity to believe that a 
navy in name is superior to one in 
fact ; that his maritime supremacy is 
indisputable, and has been so o} 
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proved that farther evidence is un- 
necessary. He is of opinion that a 
mere notice that “spring guns and 
man traps are set on his premises,” 
will as effectually protect his property 
as if they were really placed there. 
He grumbles, therefore, at the esti- 
mates for a service which has the 
double duty to perform, of protect- 
ing the sea-board of the British Isles 
and the commerce of the colonies. 
Although he regards the French as 
fools, he does not think they can be 
so utterly devoid of sense as to invade 
a country that has never been visited 
by an enemy since the landing of 
William the Conqueror. 

If you suggest the possibility of 
an attack, he boasts that though a 
landing may be effected, not one of 
the hostile force would ever return to 
their native country; an idea which 
is supported by the fact, that none of 
the Normans ever did so, except for 
the purpose of bringing over their 
wives and children. He maintains 
that those who make guns, must, as a 
matter of course, know how to use 
them; that hedges are better fortifi- 
cations than batteries, and foxhunters 
more to be depended upon than dra- 
goons. He regards the Treasury as 
the patrimony of certain powerful 
Whig families ; he pays his taxes and 
grumbles, but is on the whole con- 
tent, so long as he is permitted to 
vote for, or against the Premier. He 
leaves public business to public men, 
it is enough for him to attend to his 
own affairs. He is fond of civilians 
—he places one at the head of the 
Admiralty, and appoints country gen- 
tlemen to important posts in the De- 
partment of War. He found the 
advantage of this arrangement in the 
Crimean struggle, and experience has 
made him wise ; he is an Englishman, 
and both infallible and invincible. 
This vanity he shares with the people 
of every othercountry, but he has little 
else in common with them. In other 
respects he stands almost alone ; he 
takes sensible views of most subjects, 
and wherever his own personal in- 
terest is concerned, as diccinastad 
with politics or 
great advantage. 


Barty, he shows to 
e is both able and 
willing to work, and attaches great 


value to industrious habits. For this 
he is mainly indebted to his climate, 
which, while it develops the human 
frame, is sufficiently temperate to ad- 
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mit of daily labour in the open air. 
It is neither too hot nor too cold; 
either of which extremes would con- 
fine him to his house; while the former 
would compel him, like the Virginian, 
to seek for a slave to do his work, and 
the latter would induce him to live 
like the Laplander or Esquimaux 
Indian, for more than half the year. 
It combines that happy medium that 
is essential to health and strength, 
labour and enjoyment; a grumbler 
by nature, he is, however, not quite 
satisfied with it. When at home he 
complains it is too humid, and the 
sun seldom visible ; and he longs for 
an Italian sky, and its transparent 
atmosphere. But when he reaches 
Italy he finds his ideas have been 
borrowed from poets, and remembers 
that he once heard, when a boy, that 
“Fiction was the soul of poetry.” 
The seasons drive him from place to 
place to avoid the sirocco, the malaria, 
the heat or the cold, as a shepherd 
does his flocks in search of fresh pas- 
tures, running water, and shelter. He 
sees an indolent, improvident, penni- 
less peasantry, who prefer robbing to 
working, and who resort to murder 
to prove their admiration of law, and 
their fitness for liberty, and who, 
while dreaming of the unattainable, 
forego what is within their reach, and 
show how little benefit they have de- 
rived from the fable of the dog who 
relinquished the substance for the 
shadow. Yet this lazy, idle rascal, 
sings and dances, talks of freedom as 
of a thing that dispensed with labour 
as the foundation of property, but 
that supplies and protects riches 
without exacting personal exertion. 
He proceeds to Greece with increased 
hope; for, like Byron and Gladstone, 
he imbibed, in his early days, a love 
for Hellenic lore, a veneration for 
ancient heroes, and is spoony on the 
subject of its nationality ; but he is 
soon convinced that the country, its 
climate, and people, have been vastly 
overrated. He finds that the surface 
of the country, broken by high hills 
and deepravines, is more distinguished 
for its picturesque beauty than for 
its agriculture ; that the heat of the 
plains which ripens tropical fruits is 
overpowering and enervating, and the 
mountains covered only with the 
hardiest trees and shrubs, more fitted 
for the resort of wolves and bears 
than civilized man. In his disap- 
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pointment, while discarding all the 
romance of early years, he runs to the 
opposite extreme, and uses stronger 
language than the subject warrants. 
He maintains that whatever the 
Greeks may have been at some re- 
mote period, they are now greedy, 
ungrateful, treacherous, and blood- 
thirsty, preferring trade to agricul- 
ture, piracy to trade, and repudiation, 
on account of its being easier as well 
as safer, to even the greater sport of 
piracy and murder. 

Wherever he extends his tour he 
finds the climate inferior to his own, 
and returns not satisfied, but grum- 
bling, because he is convinced that 
“bad is the best.”” He discovers, how- 
ever, that there are other qualities in 
a climate besides its agreeableness, 
which render it suitable for the abode 
of man. That of England, with its 
many faults, is neither too hot nor 
too cold to interfere with continuous 
labour, and is, withal, so temperate 
as to promote the full development of 
the human frame. Green crops and 
corn attain their full perfection, and 
all the most valuable fruits are easily 
matured. The verdure of England is 
only excelled by that of the dear 
“Emerald Isle,” at once so lovely and 
so unique. If the climate were hotter 
he would be compelled to desist from 
work in the middle of the day, and 
the nights would be sufficiently warm 
to incline him to sleep in the open air. 

If England were to drift farther 
south he would require his daily 
siesta, he must cultivate a knowledge 
of the guitar to serenade his mistress 
by moonlight. He would be poor, 
proud, and lazy, disinclined to exer- 
tion or thought. Less labour would 
suffice to procure the necessaries of 
life, and what he would think of equal 
importance, less would be necessary, 
and that little he would try to make 
others procure for him. Indolence 
would gradually affect his mind, even 
reflection would be fatiguing, he would 
find it irksome to think for himself, 
and would probably request the Pope 
to save him this trouble, by providing 
him with a religion suited to his mind, 
body, and habits. He would like a 
spacious and cool cathedral, dreamy 
music, fragrant incense, beautiful 
paintings, gorgeous robes, imposing 
processions, things to delight the eye, 
the ear, and the imagination, but 
that required neither thought nor la- 
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bour on his part. It is more agree- 
able to believe than to argue; it is 
easier to get goods on tick than to pay 
for them; and it saves a world of 
trouble to let others decide for us, and 
to accept their tenets with implicit 
belief. If excitements are wanting 
(as they obviously would be in sucha 
climate) bull-fights, fétes, and above 
all, an auto da fé now and then, 
would diversify the monotony of life. 
He might have a pleasanter time of 
it, but he would cease to be John 
Bull. He would feed on figs, olives, 
and grapes, and drink vapid sour 
wine; he would eat but little meat, 
and cease to brew beer. Abstaining 
from animal food during the fasts of 
the Church would be no penance to 
him, but rather asanitary rule. Butto 
renounce fruits and vegetables would 
indeed be aneffort of great self-denial. 
In like manner if he were to apply 
the power of his steam-tugs to the 
removal of England, and tow her 
away to the north in search of a bet- 
ter climate (as it is probable he will 
some day when he has destroyed its 
constitution by adopting Yankee in- 
ventions, and pirating their patent 
high pressure political engines) he 
will have an easy time of it in winter. 
He will be torpid during those long, 
dreary months, and find the Lap- 
lander a happy, contented fellow, sus- 
taining life, like the bear, by the ab- 
sorption of his own fat, and undergo- 
ing the process of smoking, in order 
to his keeping through the heats of 
summer. To his temperate climate 
he owes his muscular, well-developed 
frame ; but if it is warm enough to 
enable him to be abroad more days, 
and more hours in the day, than he 
could be in any other country, it for- 
tunately does not enable him to live 
entirely in the open air like the inha- 
bitants of Buenos Ayres. It compels 
him to have a dwelling, not as a mere 
shelter from the weather, but as a 
home, containing his family and de- 
pendents, to regulate whom, he must 
dwell among them, and introduce 
order, harmony, comfort, and economy, 
and cultivate the domestic virtues. 
To maintain them he must work, and 
when work ceases he seeks the seclu- 
sion of his home; he feels that it is his 
duty, as well as his interest, to make 
that home happy. He constantly 
boasts of it, and of its exclusive 
rights; he calls it his castle, and he 
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defends it with as much jealousy as a 
sovereign does those fortified places 
which he dignifies with that title. 
England is covered with these castles, 
great and small, armed or unarmed, 
and their owners are independent 
each of the other, and all of the sove- 
reign or the nobility. They severally 
claim for themselves that liberty 
which they concede to others, and in 
maintaining their individual rights 
they unconsciously work out public 
liberty. From the necessity of pro- 
viding means to support. his family 
he acquires a taste for the pursuit of 
gain, and becomes a merchant or a 
manufacturer. Nature intended that 
some of his children should be sailors; 
his country is bounded on all sides by 
the ocean; he was a good rower at 
school, and learned the use of a boat 
as well as that of a gradus or a dic- 
tionary. Whenever he obtains a view 
of the sea he beholds innumerable 
ships, he reads of their distant voy- 
ages and rich cargoes, he hears those 
who own them called “Merchant 
Princes,” and recollects the proud and 
characteristic reply of his own father 
when this flattering appellation was 
first applied to him, “I hope not,” he 
said, “ princes are needy and illiberal, 
I trust I am neither one nor the 
other, I am nothing more or less than 
a plain English merchant.” 

He has minerals on his estate, and 
acquires the art of mining to extract 
them ; and digs deep into the bowels 
of the earth for coals to smelt them ; 
and, when they are refined, sets up 
manufactories to convert them into 
articles of use or ornament. He 
freights his ships with these produc- 
tions, and exchanges them for raw 
materials that his country cannot pro- 
duce ; which, by the aid of mechanical 
skill, he again exports in a manufac- 
tured state, to be again exchanged for 
money or cotton, for cordage or sugar, 
for wine or tobacco, and amasses great 
wealth by these several operations. 
He founds colonies in all parts of the 
globe, and peoples them with his 
artisans and labourers. His language 
is spoken by a great portion of the 
inhabitants of the earth, as America, 
Australia, New Zealand, the Cape of 
Good Hope, and the ports of the 
Mediterranean can testify. Is it any 
wonder he is proud and boasts of his 
race, which he firmly believes will 
overrun the world? Having inter- 
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ests to protect everywhere, both of 
his own and the people whom he go- 
verns, he is apt to interfere with his 
neighbours in a way to render him 
hated by all. Being a strong, muscu- 
lar man, and having much of the ani- 
mal in his composition, he is pugna- 
cious—makes war without cause; and, 
when his passion subsides, concludes 
peace with little or no gain. He offers 
advice where it is not asked, and sulks 
or fights if it is not followed. He is 
full of contradictions, profuse and 
mean, impulsive and cold, tolerant 
and bigoted, independent, yet go- 
verned by party; learned, but not 
wise ; good-natured, but full of fight; 
fond of nobility, but democratic ; full 
of invention, yet slow to adopt im- 
provements ; a churchman, but refuses 
to pay rates; and so on. But he is, 
withal, a manly fellow—and where 
shall we find his equal? These very 
contradictions often balance each 
other, and their fusion makes the 
man. Such is John Bull. 

On our arrival from Southampton 
at the Waterloo station, Cary advised 
me to accompany him to the British 
Hotel, Cockspur-street, which, he said, 
was just the place to suit a stranger 
likeme. “Its first recommendation,” 
he observed, “‘is, that it has aspacious, 
well-ventilated, smoking-room ; not 
perched up in the roof of the house, 
like the cockloft used by the Long 
Island Dutch for smoking hams, as if 
it was a thing to be ashamed of, but 
comfortably situated on the ground- 
floor, easy of access to those who fre- 
quent the coffee-room, or to those who 
patronize the house. Nothing is so 
inconvenient in England as this affee- 
tation of associating smoking with 
vulgarity. In large country houses, 
where the stables are provided with 
mahogany stalls, and plate-glass win- 
dows with blinds and shutters, the 
ill-fated smokers are driven to the 
steward’s or housekeeper’s-room, or 
the conservatory ; and in towns you 
are either turned out to pace the 
street with your cigar in your mouth, 
or are driven to your club, where you 
have to ascend to the attic, an ascent 
only surpassed by that of Mont Blane. 
Indeed, you are lucky if you find any 
smoking-room at your club, for it is 
not every one that indulges in this 
luxury. My scientific one has none ; 
the bishops (and they do greatly con- 
gregate there)think smoking infra dig. 
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They were once curates, and were 
ood for a clay-pipe, a screw of to- 
co, and a pot of half-and-half ; but 
now they are good for nothing but 
shovel-hats, aprons, and gaiters. Art- 
ists would enjoy a whiff, but stand in 
awe of these Dons. It is true they 
don’t give orders themselves, but they 
know those who do, which is quite as 
good, and they have a very patroniz- 
ing air; so they look at these sable 
dignitaries, draw a long sigh, shake 
their heads, and mutter, ‘It’s a pityit’s 
no go.’ A few old lords, who love 
black-lettered folios, because they are 
printed with antiquated types and 
are early editions, coeval with, or an- 
tecedent to, their own titles, are hor- 
rified at the sight of a ‘clay,’ which 
they associate with thieves and pick- 
pockets, and the smell of tobacco, 
which painfully reminds them of those 
hot-beds of schism and rebellion, the 
pot-houses. The geological members 
of the club have a ‘ prumitive forma- 
tion’ in them ; but it is either overlaid 
with rubbish or crops out ruggedly 
sometimes ; still they are ‘up to trap, 
and would like a draw if they were 
not overawed by these lords spiritual 
and temporal. Defend me from the 
dulness of those who point only to 
the future or the past, and are not 
‘up to the time of day.’ I don't 
want to live with my grandfathers 
or my grand-children. I have no de- 
sire to hear of Gladstone's Homer, 
and the Siege of Troy, or Little Red 
Riding Hood, and the Babes in the 
Wood. Defend me from a learned 
club like mine! The members are 
not genial, and they must be incur- 
able, when such men as Thackeray, 
Sam Slick, and Dickens, who (to their 
credit be it spoken) are all smokers, 
can’t persuade them that what the 
white and the black man, the Jew 
and the Gentile, the Christian and 
the Turk, the savage and the Spanish 
lady does, has, at least, the sanction 
of the majority, and is clearly adapted 
to all tastes and all climates. The 
war waged against this habit by old 
Dons, antiquated dames, and pretty 
girls, ought to be added to the three 
great social evils that afflict this coun- 
try.” 

“Pray what may they be,” I asked, 
“for I have been out of England the 
last few years, and it has been a sealed 
book to me ¢” 

“ Lawyers, doctors, and parsons,” 








he replied. “Ihatealawyer, sir; I 
have a natural antipathy to one as 
my mother had to a cat. IfI per- 
ceive one in the room I feel faint, gasp 
for breath, and rush to the door. They 
are so like cats in their propensities 
that I suppose I may call this dislike 
hereditary. I don’t know if you ever 
rewarked it, but their habits and in- 
stincts are very similar. They purr 
round you, and rub against you coax- 
ingly when they want you to over- 
come your prejudice against their 
feline tribe. They play before they 
pounce. I was at the trial of Palmer, 
the poisoner, as soon as he was ar- 
raigned. I read his doom in the look 
of the judge. He had studied the ex- 
aminations, and knew what they 
foreshadowed. He was gallows polite 
to him; he ordered a chair for him, 
begged him to be seated, and was 
very kind and condescending in his 
manner. ‘Cockburn, said I (for it 
was he who prosecuted), ‘ Palmer’s 
fate is sealed.’ ‘Yes,’ he replied, 
‘that offer of the chair always pre- 
cedes the sus. per. coll.’ 

“ How they fix their eyes and glare 
at their victim, just before they finally 
spring upon him. They have long 
claws, and sharp, powerful nippers, 
and no one ever escapes from their 
clutches. Like cats, too, their attach- 
ment is local and not personal ; they 
are fond of your mansion and estate, 
but not of you, and when you leave 
them they remain in possession. They 
begin by bowing themselves into your 
house, and end by bowing you out of 
it. Their bills are as long as tailors’ 
measures; and when, like them, they 
are hung on a peg, they resemble 
them uncommonly. They are very 
moderate in their charges; no man 
can find fault with them, the items are 
so contemptibly small. As a gentle- 
man, how can you possibly object to 
two shillings and sixpence for answer- 
ing, or five shillings for writing a 
letter, or six and eightpence for allow- 
ing you to look at him, and eight and 
fourpence for laying down his pen to 
look at you? He is too polite; he 
will attend you at your house, and 
receive your signature, to relieve 
you of the trouble of going to his 
oftice. Ten shillings is a small charge 
for this, and two shillings and six- 
_— for cab hire is very reasonable. 

le is so attentive andso accurate, you 
are charmed with him. He takes in- 
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structions in writing, then drafts the 
required instrument, then copies it in 
triplicate—one for you, another for 
himself, and a third for counsel; then 
he engrosses it, and watches the exe- 
eution of it, after which he encloses 
it to you, and writes to you an inter- 
esting account of what has been done, 
and you acknowledge the receipt of it, 
and he informs you by return of post 
that your letter has reached its desti- 
nation. One charge for all this very 
necessary work might, in the gross, 
appear large, but divided into minute 
items, it is the essence of cheapness. 
‘On my soul’ (as Big Ben, the Jew 
china dealer says), ‘it ish a great 
bargain, you get it for nothing ; and, 
by way of parenthesis, I may say, 
“Shegog, do you believe lawyers and 
Jews have souls? because / don’t.” 
“And pray, may I ask how do you 
arrive at that conclusion?” said I. 
“Because neither of them have any 
conscience ; and I believe a man who 
has no conscience is not possessed of 
a soul, for man is an accountable 
being. Of the two, I like the Jew 
the better, because he runs a certain 
risk when he lends money, as it is only 


the needy or the extravagant man 
that borrows; and although he charges 
exorbitant interest, he does give you 


something for your post-obit. Buta 
lawyer’s stock-in-trade is a quire of 
paper and a bunch of quills. His 
motto is that of the spider ‘Omnia 
mea mecum porto.’ His office is none 
of the best dusted (so many poor fel- 
lows come ‘down with the dust’ 
there,) and none of the tidiest, so his 
emblem, thespider, is often seen weay- 
ing his web in the corner, an ominous 
sign, if his clients were well versed in 
natural history, and, like the clock, a 
quiet monitor to him, admonishing 
him first to entangle a client and then 
devour him. The lawyer’s spider is 
always a Cardinal.” 

“What is the meaning of that” 
I said, “for I never heard the term 
before.” 

“Hampton Court Palace,” he re- 
plied, ‘“‘which was built by Wolsey, 
is infested with an enormous breed 
of spiders, the bodies of which are 
nearly as large as young mice! In- 
deed they have spread over the ad- 
joining country, for miles round, and 
are called ‘Cardinals’ after him. For 
my part I never condescend to shake 
hands with a lawyer. Their grasp is 
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adhesive, you can never disengage 
your fingers. You are trapped, as an 
owl is, with bird-lime. It has come 
to this pass now, you can neither af- 
ford to let, or to sell, or to buy land, 
the expenses are so enormous. This 
may be a free country—people say it 
is—but your property is not protected. 
The first loss is the least, and the 
best. If I am cheated, I follow the 
example of a Yankee friend of mine. 
He was complaining to me, in indig- 
nant terms, of having just then been 
swindled out of a large sum of money 
by an attorney, and when he had 
finished his story, I asked him what 
he intended to do. ‘Do, sir, he 
said, ‘I shall act as I always do un- 
der similar circumstances,’ and he 
drew himself up to his full height, 
and stretching out his right arm to 
its utmost extent, he gradually con- 
tracted his fingers on the palm of his 
hand, and squeezed them tightly into 
it, as if he had a nut to crack, ‘/ 
squash it, sir, and never think of it 
afterwards. So if I am cheated, 
‘T squash wt” I never go toa law- 
yer, for that is to throw good money 
after bad, which doubles the loss. 
These fellows are not content with 
feeding upon living men, they devour 
the dead, and pick their very bones. 
Like vampires, they first suck the 
blood, and then, like ghouls, make a 
banquet of the body. They smother 
us while living, with bonds and 
mortgages, with charges for obtaining 
the money, with bills of costs, in- 
surances on our lives, and every sort 
of usury, and the breath is scarcely 
out of our bodies, when they open 
our wills, which they drew them- 
selves, and find, that like Manchester 
cloth, when the shoddy is shaken out, 
the texture is so loose, it wont hold 
together. An attorney’s shoddy means 
actions, chancery suits, issues at com- 
mon law, bills, interrogatories, com- 
missions and retainers, refreshers and 
appeals from the decision of one tri- 
bunal to another, until it terminates 
in the House of Lords. Chancellors 
are not much better; they were law- 
yers once themselves, or they ought 
to have been, and they feel for that 
Bar of which they were splendid or- 
naments in their day. But they were 
politicians also; and although they 
were selected, as we all know, for 
their legal attainments, their parlia- 
mentary skill, it is more than sus- 
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pected, was not forgotten. Popularity 
is not to be despised, even on the 
Bench, and all parties are satisfied 
that the costs should be paid out of 
the estate. Between Gladstone’s suc- 
cession duties, and lawyers’ fees, how 
much of an estate goes to the heirs? 
Even Wiscount Williams professes 
himself unable to answer that ques- 
tion. It is a crying social evil. 
“Doctors are no better; and I mean 
that word to embrace physicians, sur- 
geons, et hoc genus omne. They have 
the modesty to complain in bitter 
terms that they are not well used. 
But do they do unto others as they 
would wish they should do unto them ? 
Locock says he would have been made 
a peer, had not an enemy traduced 
him by publishing to the world that 
he was to be created ‘Lord Deliver 
us. “It is as hard to lose a title bya 
joke as it is for some men to perpe- 
trate one ; and it is not a very plea- 
sant thing to be made the subject of 
them, for jokes, like penny stamps, 
are adhesive. I don’t like people 
whose interests are not only opposed 
to mine, but whose advancement pro- 
ceeds from my misfortunes. If I break 
my leg, the surgeon rubs his hands 
with glee, and murmurs thankfully, 
‘how very lucky; it is a good chance 
for me.’ They live on epidemics. 
When influenza is rife, they are ob- 
served to be unusually constant in 
their attendance at church, not to hear 
thesermon, but to listen to the uproar of 
coughs. They can form a tolerable esti- 
mate of their future crop by the num- 
ber of these noisy Christians, and they 
return home with thankful hearts, that 
all things work together for the good 
of the righteous. When called in for 
consultation, their first inquiry is not 
concerning your symptoms, but your 
means, and their course of treatment 
is wisely regulated by what they hear 
of the state of your chest. It is the 
full purse, like the full habit of body, 
that requires depletion. The poor 
fare better, for they are generally left 
to nature, which kindly works out cures 
for the ills that she bestows. Alas! 
we are not free agents in this world. 
If we do not summon these people 
when our friends are ill, and death 
ensues, it is at once said ‘they died 
for want of proper medical advice ; 
nothing was done for them.’ If the 
doctor is called in, and death, like a 
shadow, follows his footsteps, we are 
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often haunted by the idea that ‘too 
much’ was done for them. They do 
their work in private, not in public, like 
lawyers, who, with all their faults, are 
jolly fellows compared to the doctors. 
The former fight it out in court, in 
presence of the judge, jury, and au- 
dience, and the public decide for 
themselves on their respective merits. 
When the trial is over, they walk off, 
arm in arm, in great good-humour, 
dine together, laugh at the jokes of 
the judge, the stupidity of the jury, 
and the way the witnesses were bul- 
lied and bamboozled. The hotel bill 
is spread over the retainers. It is the 
proper place for it. Like has an affin- 
ity for like. Fees are attracted by 
fees, adhere together, and roll up, like 
wet snow, into a large ball. Doctors 
and parsons do not meet face to face, 
like lawyers, and have a regular stand- 
up fight, and then shake hands, like 
good fellows ; but they fire long shots 
at their opponents, when their backs 
are turned; the former by inserting, 
scalping, cutting, and venomous ar- 
ticles in works devoted to science and 
defamation; and the latter by send 
ing to Christian newspapers anony- 
mous communications, written in a 
truly charitable spirit, holding no sym- 
pathy with sinners (which they be- 
lieve all those who differ from them 
to be), and accordingly denounce, with 
‘bell, book, and candle,’ exposing 
them to the scorn and contempt of 
their so-called religious friends. 
“Medical men are, it must be ad- 
mitted, most obliging and accommo- 
dating to those who seek them. Has 
an extravagant woman, a penurious 
or selfish husband, it is an evidence 
of aberration of mind : the family doc- 
tor is consulted, who sends another 
mad practitioner to share the respon- 
sibility, and they certify that the poor 
man is unsafe to be at large. He is, 
therefore, received into a private asy- 
lum, the keeper of which pays the 
recommending physician fifteen per 
cent. on the amount of the annual 
charge for his custody and support. 
The unfortunate victim is outrageous 
at this false imprisonment, and there- 
by affords the proof which was want- 
ing before of insanity. He is laced 
upinastrait-waistcoat,his head shaved 
and blistered, and he is kindly ad- 
monished to keep himself cool and 
quiet. Nothing can ever effect his 
release save poverty or death, Death 
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does sometimes occur,not from insan- 
ity, but fromabroken heart. Poverty 
is a specific in these cases. Whenthe 
supplies fail the patient is almost in- 
stantaneously and miraculously re- 
stored to his senses, and is not only 
released, but actually bowed out of 
the establishment; for the governor at 
once discoversthatitis both dangerous 
and wicked to detain a man one mo- 
ment after he is of sane mind. The 
medical attendant informs the freed 
man that his disorder has assumed a 
new shape, and has degenerated into 
another complaint for which there 
are other practitioners much more 
competent to prescribe than himself; 
he congratulates him on his mar- 
vellous recovery, and takes an affec- 
tionate leave of him. How can men 
like these complain that the world 
does not do them justice !—How hard 
these licensed quacks are on their 
unlicensed brethren! They persecute 
and prosecute them, they hold them 
up to ridicule and contempt, they 
analyze their medicines, and some- 
times deign to pronounce them harm- 
less—can they say as much of their 
own? They ascribe their cures to 


nature, and their failures to ignorance. 
Perhaps they are indignant at the ex- 
posure of their own secrets—it is their 
practice to rob nature of the credit 
that is due to her, for their cures are 
their own, and their failures almost 
invariably caused by the neglect of 


others, in not having consulted them 
sooner. 

“The Germans managed their medi- 
cal men better. They made them 
useful in their armies, by adding the 
dignity of barber and hospital nurse 
to that of surgeon. As English so- 
ciety is now constituted, they are 
social evils. 

“Their clerical brethren have, of late, 
become equally troublesome; they have 
thrown almost every parish in the 
kingdom into confusion; they have 
invented nicknames, and apply them 
most liberally to each other. One 
party calls the other Puseyite, and 
modestly assume the exclusive title 
of Evangelical, while they severally 
ignore the existence of that large, sen- 
sible, pious, and orthodox body called 
the Broad Church, which includes 
the truly Evangelical, whose peace is 
destroyed by these two factions. The 
Puseyites are Romanists in disguise. 
and the extreme low party, have all 
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the faults of extremes. If they would 
only let each other alone, and confine 
theirrivalry tothe amount of good they 
might severally do, it would be better 
for both of them, and for the cause of 
Christianity generally. Ifthey would 
make ‘the World, the Flesh, and the 
Devil,’ their objects of attack, it 
would be a far more appropriate and 
praiseworthy exercise of their clerical 
functions, and conduce more to the 
welfare of all who eschew party dis- 
sensions and desire to live in peace 
with all men— 


‘For forms of Faith let senseless zealots 
tight— 

His can't be wrong, whose life is in the 
right.” 


Both have done, and still do, much 
service in their way, but both are wo- 
fully deficient in Christian charity. 
If you decline to attach yourself to 
one side or the other, they both turn 
on you, saying you are neither “hot 
nor cold,” as if the fervour of religion 
was exclusively confined to sectarian 
warfare. They appear to think that 
the affairs of the Church must be 
conducted on the same principles as 
those of the State, which require a 
strong opposition. The result is, the 
condition of moderate men resembles 
that to which a prisoner is reduced 
by the divided opinions of his counsel. 

“The Puseyite tugs atone skirt, and 
says, ‘confess, and throw yourself on 
the mercy of the priest.’ The opposite 
party grasp the other skirt, exclaim- 
ing, * do not confess, plead not guilty, 
and run your chance of escape from 
want of proof.’ One says, ‘ confess 
your sins,’ and the other, ‘confess 
your virtues.’ There is no escape for 
you but to slip out of your coat, leav- 
ing that and your purse in their 
hands. If they could understand a 
joke you might say, in affected fright 
pray, good men, take my life, an 
spare what I have got.’ One would 
rather die than not preach in a sur- 
plice, the other would suffer death 
sooner than do so. One insists on 
candlesticks on the altar, not to 
‘lighten his darkness,’ but because it 
is the emblem of his party ; his oppo- 
nent amangen calls his teaching 
candlestickology, an epithet I once 
heard used in a village church, where 
the worthy vicar was strongly inveigh- 
ing against Tractarian doctrines and 
customs. The Puseyite loves the 
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rubrick, and is as fond of its red let- 
ters as if he believed them stamped 
with the blood of the martyrs. He 
has, however, a better reason, the au- 
thority of the Episcopal Bench. 
“The Militant divine, though pro- 
fessing to be a Churchman, opposes 
the authority of his bishop, he wishes 
to be the bishop of his own parish, 
and to lay down the law to his own 
feove In short, whatever the 
igh Churchman does the other op- 
poses. The former decorates his 
church, the latter considers it unjustifi- 
able extravagance ; it is better to 
give the money to the poor, and 
who is soill-providedand so deserving 
as himself. Stones and painted win- 
dows neither eat nor drink, but cler- 
gymen, their wives and children, do 
th, and their ladies do not object 
to personal decoration. Women are 
never at a loss for reasons to justify 
expensive apparel. So they say, if it 
is expected they should go about do- 
ing good, they must go fashionably 
dressed, it makes their visits doubly 
acceptable, their teaching far more in- 
fluential, the poor always appreciating 
the condescension of such very fine la- 
dies in entering their humble dwellings 
Children may possibly be of a diffe- 
rent opinion ; a Sunday school scho- 
lar being asked by her richly attired 
teacher what she understood by the 
pomps and vanities of this wicked 
world, replied, ‘them’s the pomps and 
wanities, maam, in your bonnet, 
pointing toa profusion of ribbons and 
artificial flowers. It was considered 
very pert, and so it was, and some- 
thing more, for it was very pertinent. 
“These parties agree in nothing but 
disagreeing. They are mainly led by 
= reminding me of an old 
orkshire planter in Jamaica called 
Ingleby. He was a member of the 
House of Assembly there, and though 
as deaf as a post was always observed 
to vote right, although he could not 
hear a word of the debate. My uncle 
asked him one day how this happened 
to be the case. ‘Why,’ said he, ‘I 
keeps my eye on that Scotch Radical 
Hume, and whichever way he goes I 
crosses over to the other side and 
votes against him, and nine times out 
of ten I find I have done right.’ 
These parties are in- the same situa- 
tion, and are equally open to argu- 
ment and conviction; they do not 
hear, they reason no more than Ingle- 





by did, but they make up their minds, 
under all circumstances, to be always 
opposed to each other. For my part 
I wish they would both quit the 
Church, the one for Rome, and the 
other for dissent, which, severally, 
are more congenial to them than the 
Establishment. We should then be 
able to live in security, if not in peace, 
which we cannot do while there are 
concealed traitors within, and hostile 
hosts without, our lines. Yes, sir, I 
consider these three classes, lawyers, 
doctors, and militant parsons consti- 
tute what is called the ‘ Social Evil’ of 
England.” 

“Why, Cary, my good fellow,” I 
said, “you are not only unjust but cruel 
to-day ; one would think you had 
some personal pique against these 
‘three black graces,’ as Horace Smith 
used to call them. Such severe and 
pre) udiced critics as you are, ought to 
be added to the trio that you denomi- 
nate the ‘Social Evil.’ ou remind 
me of the chief of the Mohawk In- 
dians, who before retreating from the 
battle field at Ticonderaga, stooped 
for a moment to scalp a wounded 
French officer. Having a down by 
his side, he drew his knife, and seiz- 
ing him by the hair of his head, he 
was about to cut the skin on the fore- 
head, to enable him to tear off the 
scalp, when the whole of it came 
away in his hand, and left a cold 
bloodless pate exposed to view. Jt 
was a wig, a thing the savage had 
never seen or heard of before. He 
was terrified at what he considered 
the supernatural power of the French- 
man, who could thus cast his hair as 
a cockroach does his shell, and spring- 
ing to his feet, and waving the wig by 
its queue, he fled in dismay, exclaim- 
ing ‘Sartain, Frenchman—all same— 
one devil.’ It was this incident 
which caused the chief to be known 
ever after as the ‘Bald Eagle. You 
are like him, you would use a scalp- 
ing knife ; what is the matter with 
you to-day?’ “Well,” he replied, 
“‘perhaps, like the Indian, I have not 
hurt a hair of their heads—the truth 
is, I-am cross, I am always out of 
temper on a hot day in England.” 
ay y in England morethan anywhere 
else?’ “Because the heat is more in- 
sufferable here, and so is the cold, on 
account of the dampness that accom- 
panies it. When the glass stands at 
92 here in the shade, it is equal to 
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120 at Demerara or Jamaica.” “Well 
keep yourself cool and good-nature 
and I will make you a beverage fit 
for an Emperor, not strong enough to 
inflame, or weak enough to be danger- 
ous, from causing a sudden chill.” 
Having compounded this to my own 
satisfaction, [ handed him the tank- 
ard with that air of triumph which a 
man always feels, who knows he has 
a receipt that pleases and puzzles 
every one. “There,” I said, “ take a 
ull at that, and then make a face as 
if you did not like it.” “But I do, 
most decidedly,” he replied, as he re- 
placed the antique silver vessel on the 
table—“ it’s superb, it’s magnificent. 
rfect nectar ; I could drink Milford 
aven dry if it was filled with that ! 
what do you call it?’ “It has never 
been christened yet, but as it is the 
first I have brewed on the Southamp- 
ton line, I shall give it, in honour of 
you, and the approbation you have 
expressed of it, the name of 
THE SEASON TICKET. 
One bottle of sound cider, 
One pint and half of lemonade, 
Two glasses of sherry, 
One tea spoonful of orange flower 
water, 
Two sprigs (or three) of mint, 
Two lumps of sugar, 
Half a pound of Wenham ice. 


There, you have the name and the 
receipt, and let me tell you it is the 
best I know of among the thousand 
and one that areso much wanted. It 
has the great recommendation of be- 
ing very cheap and very simple, and 
the ingredients are everywhere within 
reach. Like everything else it has a 
secret, and that is, the orange flower 
water. It is that which imparts to it 
its delicate muscat flavour, cham- 
pagne, claret, and moselle cup are 
snubbish; the way they are gene- 
rally compounded is such as to spoil 

ood and costly wines that are unfit 

or dilution. The name sounds rich, 
but the beverage is poor. This “Sea- 
son Ticket” elevates the character of 
the materials, and makes a compound 
superior to all others. Try it again, 
for ice melts quickly this weather, 
and your liquor should be either hot 
or cold. Any thing like warm is only 
fit to be taken with ipecac’” “Yes,” 
he gasped, as he handed me back the 
almost empty flagon, “the ‘Season 
Ticket’ is beyond all praise. I am at 
peace now with all the world.” 
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“Tf that is the case,” I said, “re- 
call your censures on the professors of 
Law, Physic, and Divinity.” “I can’t 
do that,” he replied ; “I neither cant 
or recant. I have the same repug- 
nance my bailiff evinced, when sued 
for defamation, to subscribe to an 
apology for publishing what was not 
true about one of my tenants. ‘No, 
sir,’ he said ; ‘ I will never sign a ‘ lie- 
bill; I’d rather die first.’ I won’t re- 
tract; but if you think the shadows 
are too strong and dark, I have no 
objection to add the lights ; perhaps 
the portrait may then be more easily 
recognised and more true to nature. 
Well, bring me my easel, and give 
me my palette and brush, and let us 
retouch these pictures. I think we 
began with the lawyers. It’s hard to 
make becoming likenesses of these 
fellows, their features are so marked 
that although quite perfect their pho- 
tographs look like caricatures. Let 
me see. I will soften down the lines 
of impudence, and make those of firm- 
ness and independence somewhat 
stronger; keep down the professional 
look of cunning; and bring out the 
traits of humour, wit, and knowledge 
of the world for which they are dis- 
tinguished. I could perhaps improve 
the specimens by a judicious selection 
of sitters. I would choose Chelmsford 
and Lyndhurst in preference to Be- 
thell and Campbell.” “Why not 
Campbell?’ I asked. “ Read his face 
and his lives, and you will find the 
answer in both. e is amongst the 
first-fruits of the Whigs, and men 
don’t gather grapes from thorns. 
That party cannot boast of feats; they 
don’t aim, so high; they are content 
with counterfeits.” “Try the cup 
again,” I said ; “it has not made you 
genial yet. I hope you can say some- 
thing better for the clergy.” “Well,” 
he replied, drawing a long breath, 
after ian drained the flagon, “She- 

og, if all trades fail, open a ‘Season 

icket Shop’ in London, and you will 
make your fortune. It’s capital lush 
that; make another brew, and I will 
see what I can do for the clergy. 
Well, first of all, ’'d paint out the 
M.B. waistcoat of the Puseyites, and 
put in a nice white-bosomed shirt, 
and then Id cut off half a yard of his 
coat, and reduce it to the peace es- 
tablishment; for now it is a hybrid be- 
tween a Romish priest’s vestment 
and the coat of an Irish car-driver; 
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and I'd fill him out as if he was a well- 
fed Christian, instead of being half 
starved on a miserable pittance, dis- 
raceful to his flock, and unworthy of 

im. I will say this for them—they 
are a self-denying sect. What a pity 
it is such good, such zealous, and un- 
selfish men should be a sect, ain’tit ? 
Well, then, as for the Low Church 
clergy, who have a proud look anda 
high stomach, and appear as if they 
lived on the fat of the land and the 
donations of their admiring female 
devotees, I would altertheir Primitive 
Methodistical white chokers, and add 
a neat tie to them; I would give them 
a shirt-collar, take away their shovel- 
hats (to which they have no right) ; 
substitute a morning coat for the ever- 
lasting dress one they wear, and ex- 
punge that look of complacency they 
carry about with them, as if they felt 
(as the Yankees say) ‘ good all over,’ 
and condescended to receive the uni- 
versal homage of all who beheld and 
admired them. Oh, I am willing to 
correct my sketches. I well know 
there are good, talented, and self-de- 
nying men in all divisions of our 
church.” “Yes,” I said; “but your 
corrections are like those of our old 
Harrow schoolmaster, well meant, no 
doubt, but touching the feelings 
rather painfully.” “ As for the doctors, 
they ought to be able to take care of 
themselves.” “Never mind them at 
present—the weather is too hot; in 
your cooler moments I am_ sure 
you will do them justice. Their 
gratuitous services to the poor; their 
unpaid, or inadequately remunerated 
attendance at hospitals, infirma- 
ries, and dispensaries, are above 
all praise. I don’t like to hear a 
whole profession judged and con- 
demned by the conduct of individuals. 
You are unjust, believe me, you are ; 
and it is easy for you, who are not a 
member of either of those learned 
bodies, but a man of fortune, to find 
fault with them. Recollect it would 
be easy for them to return the com- 

liment by representing you as be- 
onging to that class which has been 
defined to be ‘ Fruges consumere 
nati.” You have charged the clergy 
with being deficient in charity; let 
us not expose ourselves to a similar 
remark.” “T’ll tell you a story,” he 
said, with an arch look, “the applica- 
tion of which will furnish an answer 
to your lecture. Three or four years 





ago I made a passage from the Cape 
to Liverpool, and landed at the latter 
place about seven o’clock on Sunday 
morning. When I reached the Water- 
loo Hotel, and had breakfasted, it oc- 
curred to me that as I was in the 
same town with the celebrated Dr. 
M‘Neile, I would avail myself of the 
opportunity of attending his chapel, 
in the hope that I might be fortunate 
enough to hear him preach. His 

arish was some distance from the 

otel, and when I arrived at the 
church I found not only the pews oc- 
cupied but the aisles filled with well- 
dressed people, who were standing 
there with the same object I had in 
view. As I had been on deck all 
night I felt too tired to remain on an 
uncertainty ; so addressing myself to 
the verger, I asked if Dr. M‘Neile 
was one of the two white-haired 
clergymen who were in the reading- 
desk pulpit (for such was its shape). 
‘Yes,’ he replied, ‘the one on the right 
hand is the doctor.’ 

“*Will he preach to-day ? 

“*How do I know ?’ 

“*Tt’s a civil question, my friend, 
and deserves a civil answer.’ 

“Ves, itisa civil question, buta very 
improper one. People come here and 
ask me whether Dr. M‘Neile is going 
to preach. They ought to come to 
say their prayers, sir, and to listen to 
the sermon whoever preachesit. The 
clergyman is not’—— 

“*Stop, my friend,’ I said, ‘I came 
to hear Br. M‘Neile preach, and not 

ou.’ 

“*Well, he is not going to preach.’ 

“Then good morning to you; and 
I left him still discoursing.—Now, 
Shegog, you may draw your answer 
from that story. I came to this room 
tosmoke, and not to listen toa lecture.” 

“ How uncommon cross you are,” I 
said ; “that Season Ticket is thrown 
away upon you.” “No, indeed,” he 
replied, “it is not, I assure you; I am 
only cross because it is all gone.” “T 
one of these cigars.” “They are excel- 
lent. I never hear of these pro- 
fessional men without remembering a 
scrape I got into with an old East 
Indian officer. He had three sons, 
one a clergyman, the second a surgeon, 
and the third a land-agent. ‘Ah, my 
friend,’ I said, ‘ what a fortunate man 
you are in your children. They have 
the prayers of the church, for they 
represent “ Mind, Body, and Estate,” 
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Instead of taking this as a badinage, 
he became furious. He said it was a 
joke that would stick to his family 
for ever. But he was still more in- 
dignant when I retracted it. ‘You 
know best,’ I replied, ‘and I with- 
draw it. They have neither “mind, 
body, or estate,’ so I hope you are 
satisfied.’” 

Just then the smoking-room began 
to fill with people from the coffee- 
room; and as I never talk to a mixed 
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company, we changed our conversa- 
tion to indifferent subjects, and spoke 
in a lower tone. “The eleven train 
for Southampton,” said Cary, “ will 
suit you best, so we shall meet at 
breakfast to-morrow. I shall not re- 
turn myself for two or three days ; but 
I will accompany you to the station, 
and see you off, and the day after to- 
morrow shall be there again to meet 
you on the arrival of the 5°50 train. 
Good night.” 


A SEA SKETCH. THE STORM! 


THE setting sun’s declining ray 
Bath’d spar and sail in ruddy light, 
And stream’d athwart the wat’ry way— 
That glow’d like molten metal bright— 
Cresting each wave with gold. 
A soft, low wind fill’d every sail ; 
It sung amidst the cordage free ; 
And the stately War-ship woo’d the gale,— 
Slow moving to its minstrelsy— 
Breasting the waters old. 
And the Mariners’ voices were heard on the breeze, 
Chanting sweetly, strange ditties, of Life on the Seas. 


There was brightness ahead, but astern a deep gloom, 
Growing darker and denser, and gathering fast. 
“ Of the now-dying day, is that a tomb ?” 


“No! too quick o’er the sky its black shadow is cast !” 
Oh ! there fell on the heart then an ominous chill, 

As the light wind was hush’d—and the vessel lay still ;— 
For one moment alone—and from out the rude North, 
With vehement breath, the fierce tempest rush’d forth ! 


“ All hands shorten sail! Hurry up men!—or drown! 
Now Britons remember your country’s renown ! 
Start sheets and halyards!! Clew up, and haul down!! 
Rig the chain-pumps! Up helm!! 
Lest the seas overwhelm ! 
And the sudden blasts 
Cripple our masts ! 
So! Steady! So!” The orders clear 
Are heard by all, both far and near, 
Above the storm’s wild din. 
And the seamen fly, with a ringing cheer, 
That startles the tumid, but banishes fear, 
To gather the canvas in. 
And the bellying sails are secur’d at last : 
The Ship is reliev’d ; and the danger is past. 
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“ How is her head, now?’ “Sou’-west by Sow’, sir !” 
“Keep her before the wind! Note how it veers ! 
Port!” “Port itis! She’s up to West, now, sir!” 

“Send the spare hands below! We'll have wet ere it clears ! 
Let the watch now be call’d, and the yards squarely brac’d ! 


Let the hatchways be cover’d, and ‘look-out-men’ plac’d.” 


The sun yet shines! His level rays 
Spread all around a purple haze, 
And tinge with lurid light 
The yeasty waves, the lab’ring bark, 
The threat’ning sky—so wild and dark,— 
The lowering brow of night. 
And see! across yon murky waste, 
The “ Bow of Heaven,” resplendent, trac’d, 
Bridg’d on the surges hoar ! 
High o’er the topmast-head it sweeps! 
Through its “ gem-dy’d” arch the swift ship leaps, 
Driving the gale before ! 
From pole to pole—lo! it streams o’er the world, 
A Standard of Hope on the Storm unfurl’d. 


The sun is gone! His last red ray 
Was quench’d in mist and seething foam. 
The rainbow hues are fled away ; 
But ship and crew in safety roam, 
Toss’d on the struggling waves ; 
The hoarse blast groans amongst the shrouds! 
The heavy rain-drops, falling fast, 
Beat back the spray as it mounts in clouds ; 
While lightning’s “ bolts” abroad are cast, 
Scarring old Ocean’s caves. 
But the Ship dashes on with the speed of the wind, 
And the hurricane’s track is left far behind. 


The sky has clear’'d! The moon and stars 
Shine softly down on Ocean’s breast, 
Where hull, and sails, and tapering spars, 
In silv’ry splendour, calmly rest, 
Floating in beauty there. 
No breeze swells now the idle sails ; 
The unwieldy surge rolls lazily : 
And, dimly seen, the watery vales, 
In light and shade alternately 
Glance ‘neath the moonbeams fair. 
And the Mariners’ voices are heard, as in glee, 
Singing sweetly, old ditties, of Life on the Sea. 
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THE SNOWY ST. THEODULE—A SWISS ASCENT. 


Dear Maga, 

Wewere three, as on that glorious 
day we entered the Hotel des Alpes 
in the village of Leukerbad, canton 
of Valais, quite ready to do justice 
to the dinner which we had ordered 
a couple of hours before. 

We had started from Kandersteg 
early in the morning, had descended 
that miraculous work, the Pass of the 
Ghemmi, and having, as I said, ordered 
dinner at the Hotel des Alpes, we 
proceeded to the baths, though with- 
out any intention of joining in that 
medicinal refreshment. We were 
anxious to study the habits and cus- 
toms of the bathers, having been 
given some strange accounts of these 
watery devotees. We saw them, and 


were somewhat disappointed ; and yet 
the sight is odd enough. In a long 
room are four large tanks about twelve 
feet square, these are filled to a depth 
of from four and a-half to five feet 
with water which is supplied by hot 


springs, and kept to a temperature 
of from ninety-six to ninety-nine de- 
grees of Fahrenheit. Any thing more 
unlike an English bathing scene it 
would be impossible to fancy. There 
was none of the bustle which attends 
our dressing and undressing for a 
watery performance ; no glancing of 
white limbs; no merry laughter, no 
noisy shivering ; not a shriek or a 
shout, or a call to the bath-men (or 
women as the case may be) for sheets, 
or shoes, or combs, or looking glasses. 
All was still, and quiet, and dismal. 
In the dull waters of the aforesaid 
tank lurked some fifteen or sixteen 
human beings, with dark bathing gar- 
ments and a fixed expression of coun- 
tenance. I had not the remotest 
idea of the sex, the age, or the stature 
of any individual amongst them ; but 
the custom is for ladies and gentlemen 
to enjoy the bath together, all clad in 
thick woollen dresses, thereby com- 
bining sociability with decorum in a 
pleasing manner. I cannot say, how- 
ever, that the sociability appeared ex- 
cessive. One or two paddled about 
for a few seconds at a time, but seem- 
ed soon to give it up as a bad job. 
They did not speak, but now and 
again looked at us with fishy eyes. 


From their torpid appearance, and 
dark dresses shining with wet, one 
could have fancied them a set of mes- 
merised otters, waiting for the mo- 
ment to arrive which should dissolve 
the spell that bound them, and send 
them into a state of inconvenient ac- 
tivity. To be sure, in front of some 
floated wooden trays bearing mugs of 
coffee, and, I believe, otters seldom 
eujoy that beverage. These trays 
were pushed about in a languid way, 
and sometimes there was a little sip- 
ping from the mugs ; but I don’t sup- 
pose it was good coffee, for the bathers 
did not seem to relishit. Perhaps the 
reason was that they had been too 
much watered shesidiees, Too much 
watered! Indeed I should think so. 
I am credibly informed that many of 
these poor wretches, who are gene- 
rally Swiss, sojourn in that dreary 
vat for six or eight hours in the day. 
Fancy remaining eight hours in such 
a cheerless prison, where, when crowd- 
ed, there would not be room to swim, 
and if you sat down, you would in- 
fallibly be drowned. They say that 
these bathers are occasionally lively, 
and sometimes even go so far as play- 
fully to splash each other. I onntolal 
discovered no symptom of any oak 
exuberance of spirits. It was a relief 
to emerge into the bright sunshine, 
and the companionship of ordinary 
mortals. 

Thence we wended our way to the 
far-famed “ladders,” which, running 
up the face of a precipice, form the only 
convenient oO to a neighbour- 
ing village. We clambered up them 
nimbly and gaily, but were decidedly 
uncomfortable during our descent, and 
intensely thankful when the feat was 
over. The pangs of hunger gat hold 
upon us then ; we hastened back to 
our hotel, and, as has been stated, we 
were three, as we crossed that hospit- 
able threshold. 

Dinner passed, during which, iflittle 
was said, a good deal was done, till 
at length fruit, fresh glasses, and a 
bottle of Beaugolais having been set 
before us, recruited nature burst forth 
in words. 

“And now, mes jolis gargons,”’ said 
I, for I liked to interlard my dialogue 
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with scraps of French, when the 
phrase was easy, “now mes jolis gar- 
gons, Zermatt, or not /—that is the 
question.” 

I have twice remarked that we 
were three, it is time I should tell you 
who we were. We were Cordiner, 
Simont, and myself. Cordiner was 
a thorough Englishman, stout and 
plucky, with no small appreciation of 
the merits of his native land, but free 
from excessive prejudice. A more 
amiable and seen fellow-traveller 
I have never met, though Iam bound 
to admit his knowledge of foreign 
tongues was limited. Simont,though 
French in name, and probably by 
extraction, was in reality an Irishman, 
and a jolly good fellow. I, myself, 
was also from the Emerald Isle; had 

icked up Simont in London, and we 
th stumbled across Cordiner on the 
banks of the Rhine. 

We were all anxious for Zermatt. 
So we determined to drive to Visp, 
some twenty miles distant, that very 
day, and on the following one tramp 
to that destination. A carriage, for 
which we were charged an exorbitant 
sum, was hired without delay, and as 
we drove off with a cheer, a Hebe kissed 
her hand from the balcony ; I said it 
was meant for me, but I fear that in 
reality it was waved to Simont. At 
a tolerable pace, along a tortuous road, 
we wound through the valley of the 
Rhone, passed Leuk, and, at ten p.m., 
arrived at Visp. 

As we shouldered our knapsacks 
the following morning after an early 
breakfast, I could not help wondering 
whether our respective friends at 
home would have recognised us had 
we happened unexpectedly to meet. 
How completely different in his out- 
ward man is the young gentleman of 
the civilized town from the practical 
pedestrian. Ten days ago Simont and 
myself had strolled along the Boule- 
vards, in decent garments, Neat 
black coats we wore, with silken hats, 
enamelled boots, and the tightest of 
jouvins. What were we now? Our 
coats were rough and our shirts were 
flannel; no sign of linen adorned us; 
we had shirt collars, indeed, but they 
were in our pockets, not to be produced 
till within sight of our hotel at Zer- 
matt. Our shapeless wide-awakes 
showed many stains of dust and sun, 
and were devoid of form and comeli- 
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ness. Boots of mighty size, and 
armed with fearful nails, protected 
our feet, whilst our gloveless hands 
were brown, and green, and yellow. 
Each of us grasped an iron-shod pole, 
some six feet long, yclept an alpen- 
stock, and bore on his back a knap- 
sack of no trifling weight (mine was 
coarse and hairy, but his neat and 
handsome, and waterproof in certain 
parts). When I add that we had not 
shaved for ten days the reader may 
have some idea of the figures we cut. 
I remember, in fact, that when that 
morning Simont came to my bedside 
to shake me up I was firmly im- 
pressed with the notion that I had 
never in all my life beheld any thing 
half so hideous; but I must confess 
that as soon as I had gazed on my own 
features in the glass the delusion was 
— inamanner farfrom pleasant. 
he walk from Visp to Zermatt oc- 
cupies some seven or eight hours, 
and though, not of any remarkable 
beauty, is agreeable. The day was 
sultry, and our pace necessarily mo- 
derate. No breeze stirred—nothing, 
indeed, appeared to stir except our- 
selves and the flying grasshoppers, 
which lie on the ground like a little 
bit of light brown twig, and ever and 
anon spread their blue, or green, or 
crimson wings for a brief flight. At 
noon we halted at St. Nicolaus, where 
we put on our slippers, rested, and 
partook of a déjeuner a la fourchette 
oa good, and (as is usual in 
witzerland) in price extremely mo- 
derate. I shall never forget the gra- 
titude of the Garcon when I pre- 
sented him with the joint douceur of 
our party the magnificent sum of one 
franc. thought he would have 
fallen on his own knees, and embraced 
mine. Other guests had now arrived; 
butin the intervals of service he would 
run to me again and earnestly ex- 
claim, “oh! merci, monsieur, merci 
beaucoup,” and dart off for supple- 
mental viands, till I really thought 
the = fellow was crazed. As we 
left I asked him for a light for my 
cigar, but with tears in his eyes he 
insisted on my pocketing a whole 
boxful of matches; andas we sauntered 
down the road upon our way, his 
“merci beaucoup” floated on the 
evening breeze. Ah, how delicious 
was that cigar. We had passed the 
fierce heat of the “glowing noon- 
tide.” The sky was clear and blue ; 
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the sunshine, still bright, but not so 
scorching, and a gentle breeze sprang 
up and fanned our dusty whiskers. 
Our bodies were strengthened and 
refreshed, and our minds placid; and 
so, with chat and laughter and bursts 
of admiration at favourable points of 
scenery, the pleasant summer day 
wore on. The hour was nowapproach- 
ing seven, and we, Zermatt. Suddenly 
a turn in the path gave the quaint 
little village to our view. 

As one enters Zermatt it seems as 
though he were coming to the end of 
the earth. There lies the town, walled 
closely round with mountains upon 
every side, except that from which it 
is approached. te seems vain to think 
of traversing those gigantic heights 
that hem it in, and one fancies that 
if he even could surmount them, he 
would find nothing but sheer space 
on the other side; and truly the only 
exit is over some of those snowy 

asses which, though not particu- 
arly difficult, the great majority of 
travellers decline. 

We approached the town silently, 
gazing on that scene of rare and 
striking beauty. Monte Rosa and 
Mont Cervin stood in the rear, at 
either side of the village, like two 
hoary giants on guard. On our right 
stood Mont Cervin in shadow, look- 
ing grand and grey, with its awful 
peak, the Matterhorn soaring into 
the heavens, a height of fully 5,000 
feet, to whose summit human foot- 
steps never a have reached. On 
our left lay Monte Rosa, richly co- 
vered with snow, whose thick deep 
masses had just caught the reflection 
of the setting sun, and were “faintly 
flushed” with a pale rosy hue, that 
by and by imperceptibly faded into a 
pure dead white. ios scarcely knows 
which of these two glorious moun- 
tains more to admire. Cervin is in- 
expressibly grand, but Monte Rosa 
has incomparable grace. 

My dear Maga, have you ever con- 
templated making the ascent of Mont 
Blanc. Give up the idea, and try 
Monte Rosa. Mont Blanc is now 
scarcely an achievement. If you 
attempt it, failure is disgrace, and 
success no triumph. It is painful, 
expensive, and ineffably Cockney; 
but Monte Rosa is comparatively new 
and fresh; and although a lady has 
accomplished the ascent, still there 
are very few of the rougher sex who 
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will not find the adventure more than 
sufficient for their powers. 

Zermatt boasts two good inns, 
which are naturally named after the 
two belles of the neighbourhood, we, 
as admirers of the fairer beauty, tar- 
ried at the hostelrie of Monte Rosa. 

Early, very early the next morning, 
a terrible peal of bells from an adja- 
cent chapel, startled me from sleep, 
and reminded me that it was Sunday 
(one sadly loses count of days on a 

edestrian tour). Therefore, after 

reakfast and a stroll in the sunshine, 
we went to church in the salle a 
manger of the hotel, Monte Cervin. 
The room, I was pleased to find, was 
crowded with English tourists ; so 
much so that I was obliged to sit on 
a chair in the balcony outside the 
window, and was, in consequence, as 
Simont remarked, the only cool person 
in the room. Two of our congregation 
were clergymen of the Church of 
England, and performed the service. 
There was, indeed, a third; but as 
his general get-up was a cross be- 
tween a shepherd and a brigand, he 
was not called on to officiate. None 
of them volunteered a sermon, which 
probably tended to our being in time 
for the two o’clock table @’hote at our 
own hotel. 

“ Your share is exactly eight francs 
forty-six centimes,” said the practical 
Simont, showing me the note. 

“ And very cheap at the money,” 
said I; “I'll pay you to-morrow, or 
in Geneva.” 

Here we were interrupted by two 
young Oxonians, who having learned 
that we meant to cross St. Theodule, 
starting from the Riffelberg, pro- 
posed that we should join parties, and 
direct a guide to follow us to the 
Riffel in the evening. The Oxonians 
were very nice fellows, and we closed 
with them at once; and having en- 
gaged a guide, who was to make his 
appearance before bedtime, we started 
for the ascent. 

It is a matter of only two hours 
walking, but very steep and fatiguing. 
There is a mule-path, up which some 
ladies rode; also a French gentleman, 
who made the ascent in a dress coat, 
a Parisian hat, and patent leather 
boots. I presume he was fatigued-. 
on his arrival, and was put to bed, 
for we saw no more of him. When 
half way up we reached a level plot of 
grass, and there lying down upon our 
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backs we panted for some quarter of 
an hour ere we resumed our march. 
Another hour brought us to an inn. 
The Riffelberg itself is the lower 
extremity of a ridge some six or seven 
miles long, which skirts the northern 
boundary of the great Gorner Glacier, 
and rises into a shaggy peak, called 
the Riffelhorn, just above the Riffel- 
berg. From the summit of this ridge 
the view is one of the most wonderful 
and striking it is possible to conceive. 
I do not believe that any one who 
has never stood in the midst of a 
scene like this can at all imagine the 
feelings which swell in the breast of 
one gazing for the first time on so 
grand a panorama. You stand inthe 
midst of an amphitheatre surrounded 
by the ae Monte Rosa chain, 
mountain after mountain crowding 
round you, majestic and white with 
ure, untrodden, and eternal snow. 
tis no mere high-flown form of words 
to say that beholding this wonderful 
display of nature’s grandeur, you 
fancy you have become the occupant 
of a new and very different world. 
Your ideas are enlarged and purified. 
As you fix your eyes on those im- 
mense and trackless paths, those 
never-changing beauties of crag, and 
precipice, and glacier, you are irresis- 
tibly impelled to the thought that 
they are some image of the sublimity, 
of the grandeur, and the immuta- 
bility of the Being who created them. 
On this spot, which is some 3,000 
or 4,000 feet higher than Zermatt, 
stands the Riffelberg Inn. It is built 
almost entirely of wood, and has nu- 
merous bedrooms, arranged in corri- 
dors, like cells. Considering the situ- 
ation, and the crowds that sometimes 
flock there, the accommodation is 
excellent ; but it was certainly not 
equal to the demand on the evening 
in question; for on our arrival we 
found some tourists looking the pic- 
ture of blue despair on learning that, 
though they must rise at three o'clock 
next morning there was no chance of 
beds, and that all the chairs were en- 
gaged. We felt rather queer when 
we heard this; however, on our pro- 
ducing a card from the host of the 
Hotel Monte Rosa, who was also the 
proprietor of the Riffelberg Inn, we 
were informed that we could have a 
bed apiece. Only fancy that—five 


beds, and only five men to a in 


them. Was there ever such lux- 
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urious prodigality ? We at once in- 
spected our apartments, and marked 
proprietorship by putting our knap- 
sacks and aienatein into ourrespec- 
tive beds. Simont and I had adouble- 
bedded room, which was small but 
clean, and boasted a table, two basins, 
and jugs, and one chair, which we 
took by turns. Cordiner and the two 
Oxonians were stowed away in another 
apartment. Fresh tourists came flow- 
ing in the whole evening. Where 
they put them all at night I would 
not venture to surmise. These were 
pare English, for where real 
1nard walking is to be done our com- 
patriots generally preponderate. There 
was one man, whose face was so 
burned and his forehead so white, 
that his head looked like a reddish 
brown rock topped with snow. He 
had just achieved the Col du Géant, 
which he spoke of as a trifle, and he 
evidently regarded the Pass of St. 
Théodule as a stroll not worth putting 
on your boots to accomplish He was 
about to indulge in a few bagatelles, 
such as the ascent of the Stockhorn, 
the Gornergrat, and Monte Rosa. 
Some were going to the top of the 
Hochthiligrat, and others, having 
marched up the hill to the Riffelberg, 
intended to march down the hill again 
next day. Mrs. B. and her two 
sons were, like ourselves, about to 
try St. Theodule. 

The prospect of rising at three 
o'clock induced an early retirement, 
and we accordingly withdrew soon 
after nine o'clock. Simont and I, 
however, found our room in a state of 
the direst disorder. A man and a 
woman had dragged our beds into the 
middle of the floor, and upset our 
table. 

“Good gracious!” we cried, “you 
are not going to put a third into this 
little room ?” 

“No, no,” they assured us; “they 
were only making us more comfort- 
able. All would be ready in ten 
minutes.” 

In ten minutes we returned, but 
found that the increase of comfort 
consisted in their having carried off 
poor Simont’s bedstead bodily. In its 
place they had stretched his mattress 
upon three huge candle-boxes of un- 
equal heights, while to crown his mi- 
sery the whole machine was about a 
foot and a-half shorter than his body, 
so that when his wearied head sought 
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repose on a pillow of Lilliputian size, 
his lower extremities were left dang- 
ling over the side of a sharp-edged 
candle-box. He fell asleep before I 
did, and I could not resist the temp- 
tation of wrapping his waistcoat 
round his shins, while I covered his 
toes with his wide-awake to give him 
an air of comfort. 

At three o'clock we rose. It was 
still dark, and the morning cold. 
There was just light enough to dress 
by ; but what on earth had become of 
ourjugs and basins ? They were gone, 
vanished, purloined, and in their 
place had been left a wretched little 
changeling of a basin—a basin! a 
pipkin—a shallow pipkin, and beside 
it stood a mug of cold water, with 
which two men were expected to per- 
form their ablutions. There was no 
help for it, and others beneath the 
same roof were doubtless much worse 
off. But oh, with what jealous eyes 
I watched him as he approached the 
mug. I raised myself in bed upon 
my elbow when he raised the mug to 
pour the water out. 

“Simont,” said I, in softest tones, 
“don’t take all the water.” 

“T haven’t taken any yet,” he an- 
swered. 

“ Well, don’t take any more; there’s 
a good fellow,” said I. 

believe he was consciegtious, and 
I must admit that the matter required 
more nice and accurate measurement 
than a man could be expected to ma- 
nage at three in the morning; but I 
know I had to put up with about 
three square Dies of fluid, which, 
considering there was more snow in 
the neighbourhood than would have 
floated the whole establishment, I 
regarded in the light of a hardship. 
-and-by, in the salle a manger, 
we found several breakfasting before 
us. We managed in the scramble to 
secure some coffee and bread and but- 
ter ; but, under the most favourable 
state of things, who can breakfast 
well at half-past three o’clock, a.m. 
Cordiner now appeared with dismal 
intelligence—our guide had not ar- 
rived, and in ten minutes more we 
ought to be on the road, four o’clock 
being the recognised hour for starting. 
They told us he would not be likely 
to come, as he had not arrived the 
night before. A quarter past four—no 
guide, but alittle rain. A quarter to 
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five—rain over, but no guide. It would 
soon be too late to think of going, when 
yous B. said that he and his mother 
iad a guide and six porters, and thatif 
we chose to join their party they would 
be glad of our company. There was 
a God-send! We thanked them 
heartily, wrote an irascible entry in 
the visitor’s book as to the manner in 
which our guide had treated us, and at 
five o'clock started in high spirits. 
We were just an hour later than we 
should have been, and we paid dearly 
for this delay. 

Our party consisted of fifteen per- 
sons. Mrs. B., her two sons (one of 
them a boy of twelve or thirteen years, 
the other a young man,) the two Ox- 
onians, Cordiner, Simont, myself, the 
guide, and six porters to carry Mrs, 

.'s chaise & porteurs and luggage. 

Travellers about to cross St. Theo- 
dule from this side either start from 
Zermatt across the torrent of the 
Zermatt Glacier, ascending through 
Platten, and so reach the Gorner 
Glacier, or else they adopt the course 
our party had taken, that is, sleep at 
the Riffelberg, the previous evening, 
and from it in the morning descend at 
once upon the Gorner Glacier. 

Something less than an hour’swalk- 
ing brought us to the top of a ver 
precipitous descent, covered with 
shingle and loose clay. Down this 
we managed to scramble in a sliding 
convulsive sort of way. Mrs. B. 
was of course obliged to leave her 
chaise & porteurs, and was helped 
down the cliff by a couple of porters. 
Having reached the end of it more 
rapidly than we could have wished, 
but safely, we found ourselves at the 
bottom of a huge bank of ice, which 
formed the commencement of the 
Gorner Glacier. To climb up this 
sloping bank was a matter of no small 
difficulty. How they managed to 
hoist up the lady I was never able to 
understand; but Swiss guides and 
porters can, I believe, take anybody 
anywhere. For my part I slipped 
back when nearly at the top, some 
half dozen times, till at length grow- 
ing desperate I rushed at my frozen 
enemy with a mighty shout, and b 
dint of various mighty efforts wit. 
my legs and wild plungings with my 
alpenstock, found myself at last upon 
the top. Once fairly on the glacier 
our progress was easy enough, fortu- 
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nately for us, for we were destined to 
a walk of three hours over the ice 
before reaching the snow. 

Accompanied by a good guide (and 
it is madness to attempt a glacier 
without one), the danger is trifling. 
A considerable amount of caution 
must be exercised ; crevasses must be 
dodged round, and patches of snow 
especially avoided, for they generally 
conceal a treacherous crevasse. Some 
of these crevasses are 300 feet deep, 
others only thirty or forty; but it is 
awful to think what one’s sensations 
would be if he were to roll down even 
asmall one. What a dreadful fate 
to be entombed alive among those 
blue walls of the deep cold ice. I 
fear it would be but a small conso- 
lation to know that in some ten years 
the glacier would probably restore 
you to the surface again in a ve 
tolerable state of preservation. 
have never myself experienced the 
excitement of falling into a crevasse ; 
butin order togive you, my dear Maga, 
some idea of the way in which these 
dangers occur, and the manner in 
which they are avoided, I recall to 
yourrecollection the following extract 
from Mr. Wills’ very pleasant book, 
“ Wanderings among the High Alps.” 
A party of six are crossing the diffi- 
cult and dangerous Col du Géant, 
and are, as is usual when crossing 
dangerous passes, tied together by 
ropes about ten feet apart:— 


*‘ Nearer the top we encountered a 
broad and deep crevasse, stretching 
across the glacier for a mile or more in 
each direction. It would have been a 
serious addition to our labour to have had 
to turn it,and fortunately in one place 
it was spanned by a frail bridge of snow. 
Balmat passed safely over it ; but it was 
very rotten, and each succeeding person 
made it worse. I was fifth in the line of 
march, and the instant that I stepped 
upon it it gave way, and I fell into the 
crevasse. The moment I felt myself 
going I shouted to the men before me. 
Every one planted himself firmly in the 
snow, and as we always kept about ten 
feet from one another I didnot gofar. I 
felt the cord tighten round my shoulders, 
and knew that I was safe. I was up to 
my neck in the crevasse, and felt my 
legs dangling in the blue depth below. I 
had just time while in this position to 
cast one look into the yawning chasm 
beneath me, and I shall never forget the 
sight. The crevasse appeared to stretch 
away to an interminable length on either 
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hand, varying in width from four or five 
feet to twenty or thirty, or more. It 
appeared to be 300 or 400 feet in 
depth, and was throughout of the deepest 
and most transparent blue. I was not 
left long to contemplate the wonders of a 
crevasse, for I was instantly hauled out 
like a bale of goods, and deposited safely 
on the opposite bank none the worse for 
my fall.” 


To me there is something most ex- 
hilarating in glacier walking. It is a 
novel and pleasant sensation to find 
yourself on a bright hot August day 
walking over ice several hundred feet 
thick, smooth enough to be slippery, 
and yet sufficiently rough to permit 
of your striding on in strong-nailed 
boots. There is generally a refresh- 
ing breeze; the ice keeps your feet 
pleasantly cool; whilst your rapid 
progress prevents any sensation of 
absolute cold. To those, however, 
who feel nervous or distrustful of 
their own steadiness of limb, the 
glacier is by no means an agreeable 
ramble. I well remember that when 
I inquired of Cordiner, who did not 
love glaciers, how he was getting on, 
his significant reply was, “ Pretty 
well, I thank you: just let me get 
safely over this glacier, and I’ll never 
ask to go on another while J’m alive.” 
Just then one of the porters ap- 
eae him, and pointing to his 

napsack, remarked in French that it 
was hanging awkwardly at one side. 
to which Condiner, who in attempt- 
ing to speak to a foreigner, was in the 
habit of using a melange of language, 
at which we often laughed, replied, 

“Oh, indeed, oui, thank you; ja, 
merci; never mind, all right;” and 
settled his erring knapsack with toler- 
able complacency. 

We were now approaching the 
point where we were to leave the 
glacier and take to the snow. I make 
a distinction between them, although, 
of course, the snow itself covers a 
glacier. In a curious recess, which 
runs at the foot of a very high and 
steep wall of rock, and is sheltered by 
the moraine of the glacier, Mrs. B. 
and her party rested awhile and par- 
took of a slight repast. Meanwhile 
we, who did not mean to eat until 
we had gained the summit, pursued 
our course straight on, meaning to 
traverse a path which opened tempt- 
ingly between two walls of snow ; 
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but soon our attention was violently 
attracted by loud and rapidly-repeated 
cries, when looking back we saw the 
guide, the porters, and young B. 
advancing towards us, and signallin 
us with all their might. We ha 
been about to enter on a route of ex- 
treme danger, which we should have 
found utterly impracticable, and 
where we should, in all human prob- 
ability, have soon become hopelessly 
bewildered and ultimately lost. 

The proper road lay, as we now 
learned with surprise, up the face of 
the rock, beneath which our friends 
were regaling. Up it accordingly we 
scrambled as we best could, Mrs. 
B.’s activity and pluck exciting gene- 
ral wonder and admiration. At the 
top of this rocky precipice we found 
the commencement of the deep snow. 
From this spot is commanded a mag- 
nificent view of the glacier basin of 
the Monte Rosa chain. This, toge- 
ther with the near view of the Mat- 
terhorn, and the prospect of the 
mountains of Piedmont, form the 
chief scenic attractions of the Pass; 
but, alas for us, the morning had by 
this time sadly changed; the bright 
sunshine smiled on us no more; a 
mist gathered; anda chilly wind arose. 

The most laborious portion of our 
route lay before us, and we prepared 
accordingly. Each donned his water- 
proof coat, tucked up his trousers, and 
drew down his veil. These veils are 
indispensable on such an expedition. 
The glare of the snow, particularly in 
bright weather, having a most disa- 
greeable effect upon the eyes, and 
upon the skin of the face, renderin 
the former swollen and painful, an 
causing the latter to peel off. 

When all was ready we set off on 
our tramp through the deepsnow. I 
have already mentioned that we were 
at least an hour too late when we 
started from the Riffelberg. The result 
was that instead of having the snow 
tolerably hard under our feet, it had 
by this time considerably softened, 
so that at every step we sank a couple 
of inches above the ankle, and fre- 
quently nearly up to the knee. This 
rendered our snow walk at the very 
least three times as fatiguing as it 
ought to have been; and although our 
floundering and falling about was 
amusing at first, it became at the end 
of an hour rather provocative of ill 

- temper. 
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Our line of march was odd enough. 
First came the guide, his hat well 
fastened down and his eyes adorned 
with a pair of large blue spectacles ; 
his skin was too hardened to need a 
veil. Next to him followed in single 
file five young gentlemen in black 
mackintoshes, brown wide-awake hats 
and green veils, each with a knapsack 
on his back, and an alpenstock in his 
hand ; next came a lod in black, 
walking between two alpenstocks 
held horizontally by porters ; then 
came a little boy, carried in a chaise 4 
porteurs ; whilst the rere was brought 
up by two additional porters in brown, 
and a young gentleman in yellow. 

As we plodded on it seemed as if we 
were at sea in snow—this delusion 
being favoured by the mist which hid 
every thing at a distance from us. 
Once or twice the wind blew off some- 
body’s hat, and whisked it over the 
white smooth surface, where, with its 
fluttering green veil, it looked like 
some monstrous butterfly out for the 
day. The capture of a hat under such 
circumstances was a matter requiring 
no inconsiderable caution. The guide 
who pursued the wandering article 
had to sound every step with his pole 
before he ventured to advance, for 
when the track had once been left it 
was impossible to say at what instant 
he might not step on a snow-bridge 
overhanging some treacherous cre- 
vasse. This hat chase was extremely 
exciting; for, to say nothing of the 
probability that the owner’s head 
would never feel its gentle pressure 
more, it often happened that when the 
guide had succeeded in stealing within 
three or four yards of his object the 
butterfly would rise again and wing 
its way some twenty yards off, as if to 
mock his endeavours. However, no 
hat was lost, and taught by expe- 
rience we tightened our strings and 
trudged along. At the end of an hour 
the snow had grown softer, and we 
had begun to get weary. Every now 
and again some ore would lurch over 
on one side and go down in the snow 
nearly up to his = ; and once Simont, 
who had not made a false step for 


nearly ten minutes, and was growing 
conceited, suddenly appeared to throw 
a@ summersault, and vanished in the 
snow, his head and shoulders quite 


concealed and his legs sticking up 
stiff and straight, as if they had been 
stuck there as a warning to future 
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trampers. He was soon plucked out 
and put right side up again; but his 
pride was gone. 

We had hitherto been chatty, in- 
dulging in copious laughter and a 
reckless amount of joking; we now 
became undeniably silent and unmis- 
takably dull. Many minutes would 
elapse and not a word. Then one 
would say to him next in the file, 
“They said it was two hours snow to 
the summit, but I'm sure we have 
been more than three at it already.” 

“ No, only one and three-quarters.” 

“ Well, it is infernally hard work ; 
I do wish we were at the summit ; 
we ought to be near it now ; can you 
see it +” 

“ No, I can’t see any thing but sn—. 
Augh, I’m down again. [ say, old 
fellow, hold hard ; my right leg won’t 
come up at any price, and | must 
stick here till the snow melts, if you 
don’t lend me a hand.” 

The promised two hours had now 
expired ; the snow was very soft, and 
we were very tired, and very hungry, 
and very cold. Some of the party 
had fallen greatly in arrear, and the 
little boy in the chaise @ porteurs 
was crying ; still we could see no- 
thing but snow. If Lord Dufferin’s 
desponding valet had been there he 
would have substituted the word 
“snow” for “ice,” and exclaimed, 
when interrogated as to the state of 
the weather, “ Snow, my lord, snow, 
my lord, snow all arou—ound.” One 
began to feel that he was destined to 
spend the rest of his days like the 

andering Jew, but colder, always 
tramping through snow, and never 
meeting any thing. At last, however, 
we suddenly found ourselves beside a 
rising ground that was only partially 
covered with snow, and on whose top 
appeared a house. Hope revived; 
and floundering out of the snow we 
ran up the slope to our harbour of 
refuge ; but ah! with what an icy 
flow the blood ran back to our hearts 
when nothing appeared but an appa- 
rently deserted cabin. I was about 
to lie down on the spot, and compose 
my limbs decently in the hope that 
some future travellers would give me 
Christian burial, when, what Dickens 
would call “the ghost of smoke” ap- 

ared to be oozing from the roof. 
The suspense was too terrible, and in 
we rushed. In the interior we found 
a good-sized kitchen, very poorly fur- 
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nished, but tolerably clean; a snug 
little stove stood in the corner and dis- 
pensed delicious heat and warmth to 
our cold wet legs. They gave us food 
and drink. This was our repast— 
some coarse bread, baked heaven 
knows when ; capital butter, goat’s- 
milk cheese, and very coarse salt, 
some passable beer, and brandy-and- 
water. I thought I had never fared 
so sumptuously in all my life, and, I 
believe, the rest thought likewise. 
How we munched that tooth-destroy- 
ing bread; how we relished the goat’s- 
milk production, with those goodly 
sized crystals they called salt ; and 
what attentions we paid to the beer 
(not neglecting the brandy-and-water), 
can only be conceived by one who has 
been walking for six hours, the last 
two through deep snow, and who has 
tasted nothing since an early break- 
fast at half-past three o’clock, a.m. 
I cannot help recording here the 
admiration which we all felt at the 
wonderful manner in which Mrs. B. 
accomplished that day’s journey. I 
have no doubt the poor lady little 
guessed what was before her when 
she started before dawn of day; but 
being in for it she went through it 
like a heroine. She had a chaise 4 
porteurs, it is true, and was borne in 
it for the first hour; but after that it 
was almost a mockery. She did not 
like being carried over the ice. They 
could not carry her up the rocks, and 
they wouldn’t over the snow. She 
was very tired and very wet ; never- 
theless, when they reached our halt- 
ing-place, she was the liveliest and 
gayest of the party ; and yet but half 
her work was done, for she intended 
turning back at the summit and re- 
tracing her steps to Zermatt. We 
heard of her afterwards from another 
party, who said they met her going 
pack, and that she looked very mis- 
erable; but I don’t believe in that 
lady’s ever wearing a miserable look. 
his determination of hers to return 
not only took us by surprise, but filled 
us with very great dismay, for we 
had no guide; and how were we to 
accomplish the descent of the snow 
on the other side? To attempt it 
without a guide would be utter mad- 
ness, and yet to alter our plans so 
completely as to return to Zermatt 
would have been too provoking. We 
were in great perplexity, — it 
turned out that a placid individual, 
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who sat smoking in a corner, and 
whose very existence we had over- 
looked, was a guide of considerable 
reputation. We treated with him at 
once; and it is but fair to say that he 
did not trade on our necessity, but 
agreed to guide us down to Breuil for 
a moderate sum. 

We had now spent an hour resting, 
and feasting, and making merry. It 
was already noon ; a little snow was 
falling; and the mist had grown 
thicker. Our guide intimated that 
the sooner we started the better, so 
we prepared for the route, and bid a 
warm good-by to Mrs. B. and her 
sons. What a curious spot on which 
to part from people whom we may 
never see again. Our trusty guide 
now put on a pair of huge blue spec- 
tacles, threw two of our knapsacks 
across his shoulders, and with a 
cheerful “ allons, messieurs,” set off 
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at a rapid pace through the snow. 
We were now quite fresh again, and 
the descent was in our favour. The 
guide beguiled the time with chat, 
and the walk was not unpleasant ; 
nevertheless, I don’t think any one 
was sorry when, at the end of about 
an hour i turned round and cried, 
“Tl est firi, le glacier ;’ and in two 
minutes more we trod terra firma again. 

Another hour’s walking brought us 
down to Breuil, a wretched, out-of- 
the-way village, where every house, 
except the inn, appeared to be dis- 
mantled or shut up. There we rested 
from our labours. We had accom- 
plished no wonderful feat of difficulty 
or danger ; but we had experienced a 
novelty ofadventure and greatstrange- 
ness of scene. 

Nor do I think we shall easily for- 
get our walk over the snowy St. 
Theodule. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


NINETY-FIRST EXHIBITION, 


A RETROSPECT of an exhibition has 
this enormousadvantage over a review 
in the hurry and heat of its opening, 
that the writeris enabled to pronounce 
his convictions calmly and after full 
consideration. The task requires no- 
thing less than this ; for, when more 
than thirteen hundred works are to 
be examined, the labouris greater than 
a reader would readily conceive, who, 
perusing at ease the report of the 
critic, is not likely to imagine what 
fatigue and study have been given to 
prepare the paper before him. Our 
review is retrospective. 

It is well to sum up the names ab- 
sent from the catalogue; to state 
briefly those who sustain their posi- 
tion, those who fall short, and those 
who surpass their previous efforts. 
The most distinguished name that is 
absent is that of W. Holman Hunt, 
a nets upon whose earnestness and 
noble intellect the whole pivot of what 


is called the new or a 


school, undoubtedly turns. Of pre- 
Raphelitism proper, he has ever been 
the steadfast centre, and his works, 
advancing from year to year in excel- 
lence, have won for him a reputation 
probably the most honourable in art. 


We presume his long labour on the 
much-talked-of picture of “‘The Find- 
ing of Christ in the Temple” is draw- 
ing to a close, and that the next sea- 
son will put before the public the 
great result. Meanwhile, this most 
erfect work has kept him from pub- 
ic notice ; but will soon place his 
fame even higher than before, and un- 
questionably mark a new era in British 
art. The President of the Royal 
Academy is one of the absentees. Of 
his shortcoming we cannot render so 
good an account. The other Royal 
Academicians not exhibiting are Gib- 
son, Webster, Poole, and Elmore. Of 
those who sustain their position, we 
may note Creswick, Dyce, Foley, 
Grant, Herbert, (who reappears after 
some years’ absence), Taste, Lee, 
Maclise, Roberts, Redgrave, Stanfield, 
Danby, Egg, Hook, Cooke, Millais, 
and Lewis. Of those who fall short 
of previous efforts, we may name 
Wallis, Sir Edwin Landseer, whose 
_ severe illness has, we hope, 
ut temporarily impaired. Mul- 
ready’s picture also does him com- 
paratively little credit. Philip seems 
not up to his usual mark, and one or 
two other less known names make 
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but a small figure. Those who surpass 
their previous efforts are but few, the 
most prominent being J. W. Oakes. 
There are numerous artists less known 
to the world who might be placed in 
one of these classes, and with them 
our remarks will hereafter deal. 

In the dramatic class, which, as con- 
taining the noblest elements of art, 
we shall treat first, Mr. Millais’ pic- 
ture styled “The Vale of Rest” (15) 
was certainly the most remarkable 
picture. The scene was the interior 
of a convent garden, just at sunset, 
and the motive of the subject turned 
upon an ancient Scottish superstition, 
that when a person discerned a cloud 
in the sky at that time which bore the 
semblance of a coflin, it was significa- 
tive of death. Two women were in 
this garden, which was illuminated by 
the light remaining in the western sky, 
that stood cool and grey in the zenith, 
while the rigid poplars, pointing hea- 
venward, “like Death’s lifted fore- 
finger,” made bars against the red, 
orange, and crimson of the West. The 
guarding wall of the enclosure was 
hidden by ashes and other trees filling 
up the intervals between the loftier 
foliage. The rough sward was broken 
here and there by low hillocks of 
graves, and the head-stones that stood 
grim and sad in the waning light. 
One of these two women was a novice, 
or lay sister, who, up to the knee in a 
grave, was busily and vigorously en- 
larging it, throwing out large spadefuls 
of earth with a nervous hand. Her coif 
was thrown back from her face, which 
was dark red with stress of labour. 
Upon the prostrate head-stone, taken 
from the new-made grave, sat an 
elder nun, holding a rosary, and, with 
the long black of her robes sweeping 
the grass ; her head was towards us, 
and by its expression we could dis- 
cover that she had seen the coftfin- 
shaped cloud that hung over the set- 
ting sun, and stretched a long heavy 
bar of purple from poplar to poplar 
across a large part of the sky behind. 
Her face was therefore towards the 
east, and its large eyes of melancholy 
resignation and sad hope told only the 
search for some reassuring sign of 
after-peace and redemption in the 
regions of the east—some rising moon 
or star of hope that might presage a 
happier future. Her gaunt and wasted 
features showed the red fires of death 
in the hollows of the cheek ; the great 
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lustrous eyes, and the mouth whose 
corners had fallen in. This was the 
motive of the picture, and the reader 
will recognise the poetic feeling it 
suggested. Of its execution we wish 
we could speak as highly; but coming 
from an artist like Millais, it is our 
duty to protest against the manifold 
signs of careless and slovenly work 
displayed throughout. The idea of 
the poplars, so appropriate here, was 
but a repetition of the same in 
“ Autumn Leaves.” The figure of the 
elder nun was almost monstrous in 
distortion and bad drawing ; her face 
positively awry, the under jaw dislo- 
cated, and the forehead flattened pre- 
ternaturally. The draperies of both 
figures were tenement and thought- 
lessly painted to the last degree. 
Despite these faults, the expressions 
were wonderfully fine, and in parts of 
the background much admirable co- 
lour might be found. 

The same faults of bad drawing 
might be noticed in Mr. Millais’ 
“ Spring’ (298), where a group of girls 
were enjoying syllabubs and cream 
under the flower-laden boughs of an 
apple orchard. Kneeling in the deep 
grass some were talking to one another 
in the way girls do—hasty jesting 
talk and eager listening. One held 
out a bowl tor drink, which another, 
dressed in grey, was distributing to 
her companions. Some were squatted 
on their heels ; some seated ; one lay 
at length on the sward, and with one 
knee raised drew with lazy hands a 
long stem of grass through her parted 
lips. This one was dressed in maize- 
coloured muslin, which for colour was 
admirably in unison with the dress 
of her next neighbour, who wore a 
black velvet mantle, quaintly embroid- 
ered with green, scarlet, white, and 
gold, while over itran the long masses 
of her hair, a dry auburn, bound about 
with a wreath of large dark blue 
flowers, whose green leaves were in 
fine harmony, like that often employed 
by Titian, with the hair and dress. 
As if Mr. Millais wished to show his 
profound indifference to the judgment 
of the public in matters of taste, there 
was placed at the other end of the 
picture a girl, whose costume was 
probably the most hideous yet in- 
vented by man, unless some South Sea 
Island artijiciers des modes has lately 
transcended his ancestors in ugliness 
of habiliments. This was apparently 
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of worsted fabric, and black, with 
stripes of red and yellow. This girl 
was kneeling and putting back her hair 
from off her face, heated apparently 
by a violent romp. Her face—and 
this will bring us to consideration of 
that most important portion of this 
picture—and her expression, presented 
a singularly canine character: the eyes 
aslant, the nose semi-concave, the 
jaw protuberant, the lips wide, and 
the head so put on the neck that the 
resemblance to a dog was instantly 
striking. The low character of this 
face was rendered more odious by the 
sulky look of the straight eyebrow 
coming close upon the eye, the false, 
suspicious aspect of the whole, and a 
certain hot, Tustful expression, that 
shocked the observer in so youth- 
ful a countenance. The last character- 
istic might be discerned in almost all 
these visages mixed up with sullenness, 
spite, pride, vanity—as in the girl 
with the blue wreath, who was ab- 
sorbed in her dress ; selfish indolence, 
as in her who lay recumbent and 
played with the grass-blade. Here 
were the semblances of all basenesses: 
one sly and false; one cruel and 
revengeful; one grovelling, pitiless, 
cowardly, and treacherous; one greedy 
of mean delights—all sensual. Dog, 
cat, hyena, wolf, and snake, are all 
here with the vileness of their animal 
nature. We have heard some people 
remark, that never did eight girls 
meet in this world without some fun 
going on; but the remark showed 
only that the secret of the picture 
had been overlooked. It is simply an 
allegory, such as the Venetian paint- 
ers, in their luxury of imagination, 
loved to deal with ; and thus we read 
the allegory. These are the children 
of sin, and upon their faces are the 
marks of the sins of their fathers. 
They occupy themselves with thought- 
less play and pastime just at the mar- 
gin of the cened. from which a low 
wall divides them. Within this wall 
the grass is unbroken, and not trodden 
by human feet. They have therefore 
abstained from a share in the labour 
of the cultivator, and waste the ta- 
lent that was given unto them. The 
appropriate doom is suggested by an 
old and well-worn scythe, which, with 


its point plunged into a heap of cut 
P j g 


grass and withered flowers, stands 

resting against the wall immediately 

behind the girl who lies at length. 
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The motto of this picture might thus 
be in the words of the Psalmist— 
“Fret not thyself because of evil 
doers; neither be thou envious against 
the workers of inquity ; for they shall 
soon be cut down like the grass, and 
wither as the green herb.” Over them 
bloom the fruits of labour and the 
blessing of produce ; while absorbed 
in self they heed them not, but play, 
contend, and dominate over each 
other, or are self-contained and indif- 
ferent to all but their own pleasures. 
For them there cometh the scythe, 
and they are cut off in their baseness 
and luxury. 

Although this is the largest picture 
the artist has yet painted, we wish we 
could state that he has invested his 
largest amount of thought and work 
init. Such is, however, by no means 
the case. Let us take the back- 
ground. This is admirably painted in 
parts ; the grass is marvellous in exe- 
cution ; one sees into its untrodden 
depths by the light that flashes in, 
or shows through, or is reflected from 
the broad coarse blades; while with 
all this, every part is soft and wavy, 
and in the wind would sway like tall 
corn. Although the apple blossom 
is far too big for the leaves of the 
trees, and the boughs moreover are 
somewhat careless in drawing, there 
is fine breadth of colour and light 
diffused throughout ; but much more 
than this might be pardoned. Of the 
figures we have to report that they 
exhibited some singular monstrosities 
of proportion ; the composition of the 
whole needed unity; the faces were 
needlessly ugly in many cases, for 
ugliness does not seem to us absolutely 
required to convey the moral of a 
wicked life. Of the variety of cha- 
racters displayed in this picture we 
cannot speak too highly. The artist’s 
other painting (482)—“ The Love of 
James I. of Scotland,” is the most un- 
worthy of his talents he has yet pro- 
duced. If he would heed our exhor- 
tation, that should be most earnestly 
given, we pray him to return to his 
earlier and far more loyal and sincere 
style, such as the Huguenot displayed. 
His course is, we say it with pain, 
downward from year to year, com- 
mencing with the ‘‘ Peace Concluded, 
1856,” continued with that most an- 
tithetical work, “Syr Isambras.” 
This bad habit seems to be confirmed 
in the pictures now before us. 

16 
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Of those dramatic paintings which 
convey more than meets the eye, 
Mr. Hook’s illustration of Tennyson’s 
“ River” is a remarkable example. 
The poem itself has a brother of its 
own in the lovely ideal that runs 
through it, and brings its thoughtful- 
ness together as the air of a piece of 
music dominates the whole. The 
“air,” so to speak, of No. 450 is the 
thought that accompanies the repre- 
sentation of a beautiful landscape 
with figures. The lines quoted are— 

** And out again I curve and flow, 

To join the brimming river ; 
For men may cc.me, and men may £°, 
But | go on for ever.” 


A narrow streamlet takes a sudden 
bend in front of the picture, and passes 
on its course away through a grove 
of birches and willows that recede 
from the eye, and darken its sur- 
face with their shadows, or brighten 
it with the shimmering reflections of 
the white birch stems ; tar down is im- 

netrable gloom of confused shades. 

road in the sunlight a woman hold- 
ing a baby in her arms traverses a 
rustic bridge, appropriately thrown 
over the water. A cart containing 
two men, one of them very old and 
doting to death, enters into thestream- 
let, and will soon be lost in the dim- 
ness. An idle boy loitering on the 
bridge jibes the aged man. Behind 
is a lovely English landscape, bright 
with sunlit trees, and rich in all that 
varied colour in which the painter 
delights. Mr. Hook returned to his 
favourite subject, the sea, in No. 439, 
“A Cornish Gift,’ showing two fish- 
ermen’s boats meeting a little way 
from the shore. In one was an old 
man and a lad of sixteen ; in the other, 
another lad and a girl of seventeen. 
The former youngster presents to the 
girl a lobster, all blue and alive, and 
spreading out its horns and claws in 
unpleasant proximity to the girl’s fin- 
ger, which she, with a dainty, pretty 
action, shrinks from, ashamed to be 
half afraid. Her own companion 
stoops to the bottom of the boat in 
search of the means of retaliation. 
In this picture was some beautiful 
painting, as might be seen in that of 
the girl’s dress, lighted up with reflec- 
tion, the side of the boat, and, above 
all, the faces. The sea was a little 
“painty,” but fine, nevertheless. A 
third picture was “The Skipper 
Ashore” (493), an idle fisherboy lying 


in a boat and playing with the water. 
Very beautiful in colour. 

But the most admirable in all qua- 
lities was 369, “ Luff Boy!” the interior 
of a fishing boat, which, riding on the 
long swell of the sea, and dipping into 
the hollow of a wave, had, behind the 
figures it contained, and much above 
their heads, a green water mountain, 
evidently induced by the force of a 
spent summer gale that made the sea 
roll in long swells ever after its subsid- 
ence. A new fresh breeze broke off the 
little foamy crest from the top, turned 
it inward, while the foam from a 
preceding wave lay in the hollow be- 
side the boat, and was rapidly rising 
again. Proud should we be to render 
a just account of this sea, but words 
are futile to do justice to the intense 
translucency, the glittering, sleepy 
brillianey, and deep, long heave of 
motion that characterized it ; how the 
pure, bright gems slid into one an- 
other, and yet were a whole seething, 
moving mass, we cannot tell; neither 
can we explain the lovely clear blue 
of the sky, washed bright in summer 
air, that overhung the boat. In this 
was seated an old man, who held the 
sheet of the mainsailin his hand, and 
gave the order to bring the boat’s 
head up to the wind to a little rosy, 
bright-eyed, and ringleted boy of 
seven, who had the tiller in his hand, 
and who instantly, in obedient haste, 
put it over. A youth was seated on 
the thwart, balancing himself to the 
boat’s motion. At the bottom lay 
some fish, the colour of which was a 
triumph of beauty and skilful hand- 
ling. Above, the deep purple-brown 
of the sail met the clear brightness of 
the sky. Mr. Hook’s subtle know- 
ledge of colour was evinced in the 
rendering of the sunburnt man’s face ; 
nor less in the painting of a blue 
Guernsey frock he wore, that had an 
intensity of variety in it which can 
never be too muchadmired. The re- 
flection from a wave at the side upon 
this was, indeed, marvellous for truth 
of observation and masterful skill. 

Mr. Egg chose a good subject in 
“The Night before Naseby” (40), when 
Cromwell was seen by lamplight pray- 
ing in his tent with a fierce earnest- 
ness that spoke highly for the artist’s 
study of character ; without, the tents 
of the army lay white in the moon- 
light. A sketch for a picture of Ma- 
dame de Maintenon and Scarron com- 
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prised this artist’s contributions. 
‘Marie Antoinette listening to the Act 
of Accusation,” by E, M. Ward, R.A. 
(125), confirms our estimation of the 
sustained powers of the artist, sadly 
perilled by the conspicuous failures 
of his Royal Commissions here ex- 
hibited last year. The Queen sits at 
a table, and spanning one hand with 
the fingers of the other—a nervous 
action finely expressive—listens with 
a weary yet rejoicing face, to the 
insolent reading of the act by Fou- 
quier Tinville, who, fist on hip, goes 
through the document with a stri- 
dent voice. This was a vigorous and 
full-toned picture, and coming from 
Mr. Ward, who seldom attempts co- 
lour, was very promising in that re- 
spect. This artist exhibited three 
other works of less importance. 

Mr. J. R. Herbert, R.A., having been 
engaged for some years on a picture 
at the House of Lords, had not con- 
tributed to this exhibition for that 
time ; he now reappears with a study 
only; but the study is for a prin- 
cipal head in a large picture, and 
so thoughtfully worked as to be valu- 
able as a picture, properly so called ; 
it is entitled “Mary Magdalen, with 
spices, approaching the Tomb of Our 
Lord—study for part of a picture of 
the Holy Women passing, at day- 
break, over the place of Crucifixion.” 
A greenish tone pervaded this sketch, 
intended, we presume, to suggest the 
tint of an oriental dawn; the half- 
length figure of Mary seemed walking 
athwart the picture, her face down, 
and looking as if she were absorbed 
in deepest grief. There was certainly 
much felicitous expression in this 
countenance, but a want of nobility 
and intensity marred what was other- 
wise good. She seemed rather a well- 
grown school-girl, who had lost her 
companion, than a repentant, crying 
woman who had lost her Redeemer— 
in short, rather peevish and petulant 
than down-stricken and absorbed. A 
marked fault of drawing made this 

overty of conception more striking. 
ary’s nose was a little twisted, and 
absolutely pendulous at the point. 

Mr. Dyee, R.A., had also been an 
absentee from a similar cause. He 
reappears with a Scripture subject, 
174, “The Good Shepherd,” Christ 
bearing a lamb into the fold. The 


prevalent Germanism of this picture 
was sadly against it. 


The artist had 








chosen for.the Redeemer that conven- 
tional style of head in which the Ba- 
varian painters so much delight, a se- 
vere, ascetic countenance, devoid of the 
truer Christian grandeur, and more like 
a handsome, disappointed man in de- 
licate health than the noblest of hu- 
man presences; he who, although 
sorrowing was full of tenderness, could 
never have seemed “cross” —to use a 
woman’s word—like this rigidly-robed 
individual. The sheep who followed 
him, probably with that subtlety of 
allegorical meaning so enjoyed by the 
Germans, were veritable black sheep. 
No, 473, “Contentment,” by this paint- 
er, had faults in common with the 
above, a dry asceticism of colour, a 
hard, metallic finish, and — 
weakness of tone, which might be jus- 
tified on plea of conventional practice 
in the former, but in the representa- 
tion of no more significant a subject 
than an old fisherman seated by a 
boat, appeared to us, to say the least, 
needlessly cruel. 

Mr. Copeisa third academician who 
does not appear very often, but this 
year did so with unequalled force. 
His “Cordelia receiving intelligence 
of the ill-treatment of her father by 
her sisters” (193), was one of the most 
melodramatic pictures it has yet been 
our misfortune to criticise. Poor Cor- 
delia sits in an ancient “ baronial 
chair,” casts up her eyes with that 
expression of grief which made the 
reputation of Madame Tussaud’s effi- 
gies; has a complexion of the genu- 
ine wax-work sort ; while out of one 
eye true tears are falling a’la guido 
rent, the other eye being quite dry. 
The usual semi-theatrical accessories 
of sympathizing friends and attend- 
ants stand by. His “‘ Repose ” (114), 
a young mother holding a child, was 
far more genuine, both in conception 
and execution. | Without quitting 
the ranks of the Royal Academy, we 
may turn to another factitious and 
sham-sentimental picture, that by 
Mr. Frank Stone (254), “ Friendship 
Endangered ;” two young ladiesin that 
half-furnished apartment into which 


the artist for so many years, and in 
so many themes, has put his ten- 


der-hearted damsels to display their 
pretty little sorrows. Westyled these 
girls young ladies, but the term dolls 
would be more apt, for a more expres- 
sionless pair were never imported from 
Nuremburg: their eyes have that 
16* 
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beautiful stolid fixity delightful to 
children as yielding pleasure in the 
moving them bya mysteriously-placed 
wire—without a wire their eyes would 
never move. Why friendship is en- 
dangered we could not discover, but 
from knowledge that the artist deals 
ever with love themes and lovers, so 
we guess one of the dolls who is 
seated, has obtained the letter in her 
hands by some accident, when it 
should have gone to her standing com- 
panion, and learning some feminine 
treachery from its contents is—what 
shall we say? looking at nothing, ex- 
pressing nothing, and doing nothing. 
Mr. Maclisesends but alittle picture, 
No. 105, “The Poet to his Wife,” the 
former addressing the latter in the 
words of Moore: 
“ Oh, would we could do with this world 
of ours 
As thou dost with thy garden bowers, 
Reject the weeds and keep the flowers, 
What a heaven on earth we'd make it.” 
The lady stands trimming a passion- 
flower, casting the dead blooms into 
a basket. The drawing of these figures 
is extremely good, and although the 
colour looked to us, compared with 
other works, low-toned and cold, there 
was much careful execution through- 
out the picture. Mulready’s picture 
of, “As the twig is bent the tree’s 
inclined ” (167),—a mother teaching 
her child to pray, of which, the chalk- 
study appeared here last year, was, 
we are bound to say, not equal to 
former efforts ; nevertheless, few art- 
ists could produce such fine flesh- 
painting, good abstract colour, or such 
tenderness of female expression, or 
grace of drawing. The child’s flesh 
was exquisite in tone, although a little 
over-coloured. Mr. Redgrave, R.A., 
sent two pictures, 218, 283. “The 
Emigrants’ last sight of home”—some 
country-folk looking down the well- 
known valley forthe last time ; a well- 
intended and careful picture, rather 
weak in colour; and “A First Lesson 
on Infant treatment,” a little girl 
nursing a child, a very clever and 
pleasing work of unusual power of 
tone and colour. “ Warrior poets of 
the south of Europe contending in 
song,” 82. F. R. Pickersgill, R.A., 
did little honour to him who painted 
the exquisite “Viola and Arsino,” of 
the year before last. The incident 
of this large work showed two mili- 
tary troubadours performing before 
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some ladies who, seated in a garden, 
listened to the contest ; the figures 
throughout were awkwardly drawn, 
and the composition had not been 
fairly thought out, so the whole scene 
seemed disjointed and incomplete. 
“Delila asking forgiveness of Samson” 
(348), by thesame, seemed rather acon- 
gregation of academy studies, than a 
representation of a subject so fine. 
Mr. T. Leighton, whose picture of the 
last-named subject we had high plea- 
sure inadmiring at the British Artists, 
contributed two finely painted studies, 
first, 118, a woman looking from us, 
but even in the little visible part of 
her countenance telling admirably 
the feeling of Tennyson’s lines— 
“ Looking on the happy autumn fields, 

And thinking of the days that are no more;” 


the second, 381, a splendidly painted 
half length of a woman, whose dress 
was one of the most delightful pieces 
of painting we have seen, the title 
* Nanna” (Anne), by G. F. Watts, was 
an exquisitely painted study of a 
female head, the pure clear grey tones 
in the flesh would well sustain a com- 
parison with the work of many an 
illustrious colourist. 

Of even more tragic quality than 
Mr. Millais’ “Vale of Rest,’ Mr. 
Windus’ “Too Late” (900), touched 
somewhat tooclosely upon the morbid; 
better this than the sentimentality 
of Mr. T. Brooke’s work—for “Too 
Late” was also a phthisical subject. 
Illustrating the Laureate’s beautiful 
lines— 


“ 


If it were thine error or thy crime, 
I care no longer, being all unblest ; 
Wed whom thou wilt, but lamsick of time, 
And I desire to rest.” 


A thoughtless, worldly lover has ne- 
glected a lady, to whom he was en- 
gaged. She, falling intoconsumption, 
meets him again, and the pictureshows 
this reunion. He covers his face with 
his arms, struck with remorse. She, 
sustained by a friend, looks out of 
hollow eyes of death, the fatal fires 
burn in her wasted cheeks, the damp, 
heavy hair stands large and loose, so 
to speak, above her wasted face, and 
over the shrunken temples the veins 
run in deep blue lines. The expres- 
sions of this picture were forcible to 
morbidity, the drawing execrable, but 
the colour perfect; and with monstrous 
faults the whole was not less than one 
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of the most remarkable pictures in 
the exhibition. 

This year will be notable in the 
calendar of art for the deaths of David 
Cox and C. R. Leslie, two artists 
whom it would be impossible to match 
for their individualities, and certain 
effects produced upon art by their 
lives. The last works of the latter 


now hang on these walls, which, if 


unequal in merit, were still significant 
in purport, and full of the same illus- 
trious incident in which Leslie always 
delighted. Thus for a little fact con- 
taining volumes of meaning. In No. 
152, “ Hotspur and Lady Percy,” that 
part of the play in which the lady 
inquires—“ What carries you away ?” 
and he, with the humorous fierceness 
of his character, replies—‘‘My horse, 
my horse!’—Hotspur paces across 
the hall of a baronial mansion, dressed 
for a journey, booted, and whip in 
hand. Lady Perey follows him ca- 
ressingly, and seeks to detain him. 
Now, although Lady Percy was some- 
what coarse in figure, and Hotspur 
more like a mad courier than any 
other character we can suggest, there 
was, nevertheless, a little matter that 
told the old humour of Leslie still 
survived even in the fainting fancies 
of a mortal illness—on the floor was 
laid a lot of children’s toys, some 
broken, and all neglected; but these 
toys were the toys of a soldier’s child 
—toys, too—for how had been the 
artist thinking, in the appropriate 
costumes of the age, the quaint pup- 
pets of the infants of the fifteenth 
century, archers in green, knights 
armed cap-d-pie, broken trumpets of 
medizval forms, and damaged drums, 
such as might have called the Percy’s 
men together from many a hamlet in 
the “north countrie.” As if for com- 
pensation of all want of the ordinary 
excellence of hwman character lacking 
in this picture, its companion was de- 
lightfully full of the charming beau- 
ties of the style of the most consum- 
mate English master of humour since 
the days of Hogarth. It seems absurd 
to us to style Leslie any thing else 
than an English painter, although he 
was born in America. His last pic- 
ture was “Jeanie Deans and Queen 
Caroline” (211), a work almost equal 
to those productions of Leslie’s best 
days, when he conferred a lustre even 
on the delightful creations of Gold- 
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smith, and made the best scenes in 
the French drama almost popular in 
England. As if by a bright, promi- 
nent flash before the final dark, the 
artist had chosen one of the very 
finest scenes of the great Scotch no- 
velist—one of those scenes, too, which 
will sustain his contemporary fame 
longafterall the Ivanhoes and Dwarfs 
are neglected. Fit theme for fit mas- 
ters thus to illustrate each other by. 
It is a trite remark, that the best 
humour contains the gravest sadness, 
and probably enters deeper into the 
human heart than any other class of 
representation ; so it was, however, 
with this picture. The reader will 
remember the subject is when Jeanie 
Deans, conducted by the Duke of Ar- 
gyle, goes to Richmond, and ignorant 
of the position of the person she ad- 
dresses, implores the pardon of her 
wretched sister from the Queen. The 
time was early morning, and the latter 
thentakingapromenade. The beauty 

for, indeed, in this true beauty, 
which is truth, lies—of Leslie’s work 
always was that he knew far better 
thantomake his women always pretty, 
as Mr. Stone would try to do, or his 
men always handsome, in which Mr. 
Stone would certainly fail—Leslie 
knew that character was also truth, 
and, in itself, far more beautiful than 
beauty. Accordingly, here we have 
the Queen, not at all of the stage sort, 
with all sorts of swaggering airs and 
graces, put on to please the pit, but 
just a simple, dignified lady, grave 
and self-possessed, with thoughtful 
eyes, just startled from habitual me- 
ditation by the sudden appeal of the 
vehement Jeanie. There she stood, 
calm, nevertheless; her hands folded 
before her at the wrist, and the staid, 
sober purity of her dress, sustaining 
the appearance of a hidden dignity. 
We cannot express ourselves on the 
truest charm of all this, which was 
the peculiar look of life, that is a 
something “inner” tothe face—a brain 
behind it thinking and feeling—such 
a character indeed that is seldom or 
never to be found out of Titian’s por- 
traits. We struggle with a meaning, 
not expressed even by a comparison ; 
but one felt, in short, on looking at this 
face, that it would inamoment change 
the gaze of those clear, piercing eyes, 
whose penetration looked a judgment 
without effort, for a commiserating 
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kindness and sympathy with the un- 
couth but earnest prayers of the cow- 
keeper’s daughter. 

An ordinary designer of this sub- 
ject would have shown Jeanie on her 

nees—a position she would not only 
have died herself, but let her sister 
die also before assuming. Accord- 
ingly, she stands, wringing her hands 

assionately, but not with the degra- 

ation of genuflexions. As a single 
figure, we never saw, even in Leslie’s 
works, any more charming than that 
of ayoung lady-in-waiting, who stands 
behind the Queen. She is in, deep 
mourning, and truly to speak, the 
tinge of grief looks upon her, for out 
of some abstraction her face rouses 
itself to look on Jeanie, somewhat 
puzzled it may be at her passionate 
action. There is an airiness, light- 
ness, grace, and elegance, about this 
figure, from the way in which she 
stands upon the earth to the pretty 
yet demurely smart set of her black 
straw hat that was delightful to look 
at. The background of this picture 
was the old, severely-kept alleys of 
the royal park, ending upon the ela- 
borately-wreathed and gilded iron 
gate entering on the garden of the 
palace. 

A successful and popular picture 
oftentimes produces a comparison, of 
which there were two examples here 
in the works of Messrs. O'Neil and 
A.Solomon. The first sent, last year, 
“Rastward, Ho !’—the departure of 
soldiers for India; accordingly we had, 
this year, “ Home again, 1858” —the 
return of the ship with her freight, 
but sadly changed ; some are helped 
down the ladder they so vigorously 
mounted a year before ; some are irre- 
cognisable by their friends, who wait 
alongside, and look incredulous even 
on self-announcement. This picture, 
full of appropriate interest of a 
somewhat commonplace order, did 
not, indeed, please us by any means 
so well as its predecessor, either in 
design or execution—a certain opacity 
or chalkiness of the latter was, indeed, 
fatal. Mr. Solomon’s picture was a 
comparison to “ Waiting for the Ver- 
dict,” and styled, “Not Guilty” (557). 
The man has been acquitted, andin the 
lobby of the court of justice the wild 
rapture of those who waited his doom 
before. The grandfather blesses fer- 
vently the counsel who has delivered 
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his son. The children look on half- 
amazed at the passion and turmoil 
around them. The counsel, with pro- 
fessional indifference, turns away to 
pursue some other business. There 
was a coarse vigour, and breadth of 
power, and evident feeling of purpose 
about both this picture and its prede- 
cessor Which showed much of the true 
and finest spirit of an artist, properly 
so called. tt is this which so much 
astonishes us on looking at Mr. Solo- 
mon’s other pictures, the most anti- 
thetical to these, and most contempt- 
ible, except, probably, those of Messrs. 
Brooke and Stone, in the whole ex- 
hibition. Such pictures as the “Lion 
in Love” and “ The Fox and Grapes” 
are disgraceful to the talent which 
could produce “ Waiting for the Ver- 
dict” and “ Not Guilty.” 

Mr. T. Faed improves in choice of 
subject and moderately so in execu- 
tion. His system of colour, and light, 
and shade is so radically and wilfully 
wrong as to move surprise ; indeed it 
is impossible to say whether his efforts 
are day-light or candle-light, for they 
resemble neither, truly. The choice 
of a prevalent greenish gloom is a 
simple mockery of the art and an in- 
sult to the public. Two he sent this 
year were, first, “Sunday in the Back- 
woods” (310)—an emigrant family 
reading the Scriptures in their Cana- 
dian home, the subject suggested by 
reading a letter quoted in the cata- 
logue, which describes the health and 
satisfaction of all the family, marred 
only by the illness of a favourite 
daughter, whom we see here reclining 
with that habitual expression of lan- 
guor created by long illness. The 
figure of the father reading the Bible, 
while he shades his eyes from the 
light, is very good, indeed. Two 
healthy, buxom daughters and their 
brothers or lovers stand by. The 
same preternatural effect might be 
observed in “ My ain Fireside” (595), 
where a man reads the newspaper 
and his wife occupies herself with a 
baby, both well designed. Mr. J. 
Clarke excels in homely subjects, as 
all who saw his “Dead bbit,” 
“Doctor's Visit,” &c., will admit. 
“The Draught Players,” of this year 
(209), well sustained this character. 
A boy, from long practice with his 
antagonist, has beaten his grandfather 
and teacher. The old man tips back 
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in his chair mortified at defeat ; and 
the boy’s triumph is capitally told. 
A woman nurses a pretty little baby, 
and looks on amused. A prevalent 
dinginess of brown colour spoils much 
exquisite work in Mr. Clark’s pictures. 
“Through the Needle’s ’ee, Boys !” 
-R. Gavin—was another ex- 
ample of that offensive adoption of 
greenish tone in which the school of 
Edinburgh so much delight. A row 
of children uproariously enjoying a 
game of “thread my needle,” the fun 
of which consisted in their efforts to 
drag a lame boy, crutches and all, 
through the needle. The spirit and 
vigour of the design was no small 
compensation for the faults of colour. 
By F. Smallfield was a picture the 
worst we have seen from his hands. 
“A Child’s Party” (1,008), showed 
the congregation of a set of the most 
ugly, ill-tempered, peevish, little 
wretches it was possible to conceive. 
A certain coarseness of execution was 
utterly destructive to the picture. 
It never does to paint the smooth 
and delicate complexions of women 
and children with a surface rougher 
than floor-cloth. No. 378, by T. 
Rossitter, “Brighton and back for 
3s. 6d.,” like the last, hardly sustained 
the artist’s previous promise. The 
scene was the interior of a third-class 
railway carriage on a pouring wet day. 
An acetous female, rejoicing in pos- 
session of a submissive husband, 
watches the love-making between a 
little milliner and a clerk with extra 
avidity. Her miserable lesser half, 
put carefully to windward to hold the 
umbrella before her, wears upon his 
Sunday hat her handkerchief, em- 
broidered with the euphonious name 
of “Sarah,” and huddies himself up 
as best he can. The broad, farcical 
character of this picture was spoilt 
by a want of clearness of colour and 
equality of surface. 

Mr. J. C. Horseley, A.R.A., dealt in 
sentiment as usual. His “ Blossom 
Time” (414) was a melo-dramatic and 
sugary representation of two lovers 
under a hawthorn hedge, the flowers 
of which were so coarsely and vulgarly 
painted as only to be fit for a com- 
parison with the blooms of an apple- 
tree in Mr. Arthur Hughes’s picture 
of “The King’s Orchard” (609). A 
child-queen lies at length upon the 
trunk of a prostrate tree, while a 
young lover of a page pours out his 
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devotion to her with lute and voice ; 
overhead the blossoming trees stand 
a marvel of painting either for colour, 
exquisite delicacy, or finish ; a lovely 
little boy sits on the grass at foot. 
Mr. Hughes’s other work, “Two 
Lovers in a Wood” (524), was so badly 
hung as to display all its shortcomings, 
and hide, or cause to be thrown away, 
all its finish and delicacy. We must 
return to Mr. Horseley, in order not to 
omit condemnation of one of the 
weakest, most commonplace concep- 
tions of a good subject we have met 
with. “ Milton dictating Samson 
Agonistes” (222), showed the poet 
seated at an organ, himself an ill-con- 
ditioned, sour individual ; while his 
wife, with a sulky, resentful expres- 
sion on her countenance—powerfully 
suggestive that she would soon de- 
clare she could not stand any more 
blank verse—bent before him. Be- 
hind sat a Jeremy Diddler-looking 
man, whom the catalogue states to be 
Elwood the Quaker. A bad, raw, 
crude, ill-drawn picture. “ Milton 
visiting Galileo in prison’’ (569), and 
a Roundhead subject (921), showing 
a gentleman of that persuasion seated 
at home, having his hair cut by the 
village barber, and a clear, fine ex- 
tigger of scorn for those who judge 
”y externals on his face, were by 
Eyre Crowe, jun. The look of “ Wha’ 
dar’ meddle with me?’ in this the 
Puritan’s face was good, as also was 
the figure of a child, who, holding a 
mirror in her hand, traced the lines of 
her own pretty little face in its reflec- 
tion. Mr. Wallis’s picture of “ The 
Return from Saaea cavalier 
trooper entering his father’s home- 
stead, wounded and defeated—was a 
sad falling off from the glorious “Dead 
Labour” of last year. The depth and 
vigour of colour and tone in that 
work have become rank and hot in 
this—the unity of conception, which 
could bend all purposes to our sup- 
port, is here broken into a weak 
variety of matter. 

A new painter, J. B. Hay, made 
his debit in the pictures (13 and 
173). Both of these powerfully re- 
minded the observer of early Floren- 
tine work, in the rich, subdued nature 
of their colour, and a certain hardness 
of style. The first was “A Boy in 
Florentine costume, of the fifteenth 
century, wandering along a pathway 
in Tuscany ”’—a somewhat vague sub- 
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ject, which might as well have been 
styled medizeval boy in a medieval 
landscape. The second picture hada 
little more motive in it, entitled 
“ England and Italy. It showed two 
boys of contrasted physical and mental 
type, standing on a heap of ruins in 
an Italian landscape. The English 
child had all the softness and elegance 
given by education and careful breed- 
ing, while the other was coarse, dogged, 
and oppressed in look. 
ill-fitting rags contrasted with the 
tasteful costume of the other as much 
as his sullen face with swollen fea- 
tures did with the fair and noble look 
of his more fortunate companion. 
Likewise Italian in subject, although 
far different in style to these last, wasa 
victure by F. Goodall, A.R.A., “ Felice 
Ballarius reciting Tasso to the people 
of Chioggia” (329). Notwithstanding 
the ill-chosen nature of the subject, 
this picture was broadly and some- 
what nobly treated. The Chioggians 
were finely grouped about, displaying 
all that variety of emotion and cha- 
racter peculiar to a Southern people, 
and the speaker was evidently in ear- 
nest with his theme. Moreover, the 
execution of this work was markedly 
in advance of the artist’s rather con- 
ventional style of painting—far more 
manly in fact. Before entering upon 
the landscapes we may mention with 
commendation the following works :— 
“Doing Crotchet-work,” (163), E. 
Davis ; “Joseph sold by his Brethren,” 
A. B. Wyon (929); “The Princess 
and the Seven Dwarfs,” J. Stirling 
(1107), and “ Fugitives from the Mas- 
sacre of Glencoe,’ W. H. Fisk (1141). 

Sir E. Landseer’s four pictures were 
hardly up to his mark of old. The 
first, ‘‘ Doubtful Crumbs” (138), a ter- 
rier watching the morsels left by a 
large mastiff. Second, a Stag-hunting 
scene, where two dogs follow the chase 
into the sea; one wounded sinks to 
death, and the other turns from the 
pursuit. Third, “The Prize Calf” 
(203), a Highland girl leading a calf. 
Fourth, “The Kind Star” (436), illus- 
trative of a Highland superstition 
that the winds are looked after by 
patron stars, the spectre of one of 
which stoops over a dying deer. This 
was, probably, Sir Edwin’s least satis- 
factory picture, either for theme or 
execution. The best landscapes proper 
were 1065, “Stonehenge,” by that 
admirable painter, M. A, Anthony, 
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whose birth is an honour to Ireland— 
a large work, with heavy wrack of 
autumn clouds sweeping over a dim, 
sinking moon, breaking her radiance 
with deep shadows over the mighty 
Druidic remains, that, standing on 
their little hill upon the great rolling 
plains, looked impressively grand and 
solemn. Their huge masses seem 
mournfully lichened, grey, and imme- 
morial. A grand subject most grandly 
treated, and, we must not omit to say, 
most scandalously mishung. To treat 
a simple subject like this with such 
grandeurand unity,so to speak, isone of 
the most noble proofs of a greatartist’s 
powers. To do as Mr. J. Brett did, in 
his “Val D’Aaster” (908)—take a 
grand subject and treat it with the 
finicking spirit of a drawing-master, 
was but to record a failure. There 
were the mighty hills, the deep valleys, 
over which went processions of great 
cloud-shadows, one by one ; the far- 
off mountain peaks heaped with dazz- 
ling snow, here they were undoubt- 
edly as truly rendered as the most 
astonishing care and finish could ren- 
der; but the result was not grand. 
Anthony’s far less laboured picture 
most eminently was so. The moun- 
tains looked light, and, indeed, almost 
transparent, so flimsy was their paint- 
ing. The shadow-veils were not 
transparent, but rather stains on the 
great hill-sides. The trees were fea- 
ther-brushes rather than foliage, and 
although the minutest lichens in the 
foreground rocks were given, grey leaf 
for grey leaf, they looked only too 
hard. A want of what is called sur- 
face and solid texture ruined an 
enormous amount of labour and deli- 
cate finish. 

Mr. J. T. Raven’s “ Autumn After- 
noon on the South Downs” (1143), 
was one of the truest efforts we ever 
saw. The sea sparkled sapphire-blue 
beneath the pure sky. A dark purple- 
black windmill stood on the margin 
of the cliff, and the vegetation was 
burnt tawny-yellow by the heat of a 
long summer. “ Barley Harvest,” by 
H. J. Whaite (390), showed a narrow 
valley between the covered hills, a 
soft mist filling it in rolling wreaths 
and subduing the sunlight. All the 
trees were marvellously painted, for 
delicacy and refined appreciation of 
colour. The barley stood cut in long 
shocks, and the stubble beneath was 
a triumph of minute execution. 
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Mr. F. R. Lee, R.A, made a bold 
attempt to represent the Bay of Biscay 
in a storm (511), with two large waves, 
and an immense mass of strong cloud 
heaving above. Daring as this was, 
we cannot say it was at all successful, 
for a more metallic quantity of water 
it has never been our lot to meet with. 
His “Avenue at Youlstone, Barn- 
staple, Devon,” consisted of a colour- 
less row of trees, that looked as if 
they were fossils rather than foliage. 
The utter want of colour that dis- 
tinguished these works was so sin- 
gular as to have the appearance one 
would attribute to the work of an 
artist afflicted with colour-blindness. 
“The Coast of Cornwall, Land’s End” 
(70), exhibited the same distressing 
phenomena. This consisted of a lofty 
range of cliffs, in representing which 
the artist had given all, and that was 
a very great deal, indeed, of his care 
to the drawing of every mass, shelf, 
and fissure of the stone, but omitted 
even the faintest variety of tint such 
as the nakedest cliffs must exhibit. 
Mr. Clarkson Stanfield sent (184) 
“On the Coast of Brittany.” A low 


shore, banked by dwarf cliffs; the sea 


breaking on the former in a manner 
the most creditable to the artist we 
have yet seen. With (237) “A Maltese 
Xebu on the rocks at Punta Procida,”’ 
he sustained his ancient reputation as 
a marine painter. The waves were 
full of motion and force ; the distant 
coast finely painted, with its mighty 
mountains towering their peaks on 
high. The sky also was very fine. 
“Brodrick Castle, Arran” (459), was 
in his old familiar style, such as fre- 
quenters of exhibitions have known 
for so many years. E. W. Cooke, 
A.R.A., is a marine painter, whose 
works it would be a sin to pass over. 
He sends three. First (No. 288), “A 
Dutch Peon running for the Port of 
Harlingers is driven by a heavy squall 
towards the South Pier-head.” The 
shallow waters at the entrance of the 
port are worked wild by the powers 
of a sudden storm, the long pier that 
runs out breaks some of the force and 
casts back the waves in short yeasty 
masses. The heavy craft broaches too, 
every thing on board being in mad 
confusion ; her crew run along her 
deck; some let go the mainsail-sheet; 
some cast out the four-fluked anchor 
or grapnel from her bows; some let 
go the jib. .The fulness of motion 
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and great spirit of this work make it 
one of the artist’s best productions, 
notwithstanding a certain opacity per- 
vading it. No. 262, “ Venice,” is a 
contrasted but characteristic picture, 
both in subject and execution, the 
last most excellent. The third picture, 
which represents “‘ Sandsfoot Castle, 
Weymouth” (539), is, nevertheless, to 
our mind the best of all. Sandsfoot is 
a castle of the time of Elizabeth, 
brick-built and cased with stone, 
standing on a low point of land over- 
looking the level beach and the sea. 
The vast shell of empty walls is laid 
bare to the eye by time, and looks 
like a huge cavern. The painting of 
the purple sand at foot is truly beau- 
tiful, as are the sea and sky. 

Mr. J. Linnel sends a picture, 
which, although not less mannered 
than many of his recent works, yet 
commands attention by the force, 
truth, and potency of tone and colour 
it exhibits. The setting sun fires a 
torn wreath of cloud with purple, 
gold, and vermilion; the blaze of 
light reflected from its lower side il- 
luminates the land beneath, giving a 
strange effect to a homely scene of 
a shallow valley between cornfields 
and low hedgerows. Incommencing we 
spoke of Mr. J. W. Oakes as a land- 
scape painter, whose progressive ad- 
vance was marked. Following a dis- 
tinct style, and too honestly labour- 
ing therein for one ever to fear this 
should lead him into manner, he con- 
trived to impress his own stamp of 
thought on every work, however 
varied may be the themes thereof. 
For example, take his contributions 
of this year. No. 204, “ Twilight,” 
shows a stream running through and 
draining a piece of moorland country. 
Upon its scurfy banks the debris of 
many a flood was scattered—stones, 
broken wood, waste herbage, and the 
usual upcast of a torrent. The water, 
now tranquil, reflected a bright gleam 
of sky between the banks. On the 
horizon a soft golden bar told of the 
fallen day, and spoke repose and night 
silence. No. 207 was a coast scene, 
“ A Breezy Day on a Rocky Coast ;” 
some fine motion expressed in the 
ever-restless waves that tossed up and 
fell upon the rocky shore. Overhead 
was a finely-painted, lofty-looking 
sky, spanned by a rainbow. This 
artist’s largest picture, probably the 
most interesting and characteristic of 
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all—“Mareblyn Manor,” (525), a level 
valley between mountains, thus far 
off traversed by great veils of shadow, 
and flyinggleamsof sunlight. Towards 
the foreground a stream forces itself 
along, brown-tinted by drainage of 
the peat upon its banks, themselves 
half hidden in high herbage and 
dwarf shrubs. Above, a pure sky, 
bright and full of light. “A Wood- 
land Bank,” H. Moore (27), showed 
a rough pathway through a shaw, 
shadowed by trees, through whose 
branches came cool light that was re- 
flected on the stones and broken earth 
beneath. Around a profusion of wild 
hyacinths and other flowers beauti- 
fully painted. No. 61, by the same, 
“ A Grey Morning,” was a view over 
the sea, all shaded softly by tender 
mists, and graded with fine harmo- 
nies of colour. 

Mr. David Roberts’ representations 
of architectural localities were so to- 
tally devoid of colour that we might 
almost use them as an introduction to 
the sculptor’s room, if, indeed, it was 
not for the assertions of competent 
authorities, who aver that the form, 
or properly to speak, the simple truth 
of balloon is totally ignored by so 
many of them. One truly feels a sort 
of terror in speaking of an artist who 
could venture to paint the Roman 
Forum, as at the British Institution 
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this year, inside out, putting away a 
temple here altogether, and there in- 
serting a ruin that has no existence. 
“The Church of Sta Maria della 
Sallute, Venice” (160), was, as usual, 
bran new, or new yellow-washed; all 
Naples yellow and white ; a sky all 
blue, and a sea much the same, with 
the everlasting posts for gondolas; 
the gondolas themselves, and all the 
rest, executed exactly as of old. “The 
interior of the Church of St. Mark, 
Venice” (420), was enough to puzzle 
one who believed the place to be the 
culmination of all architectonic suc- 
cess, either in colour, variety of form, 
or richness of tone. Certainly there 
were none of those in the picture. 
We have dived into the sculptor’s 
avern many a time with the same 
want of success in finding any thing. 
No sea-cave is darker. Diligent 
search and much groping brought 
forth two works, by J. H. Foley, R.A., 
(1298), “ Portions of a Monument,” 
and “ Egeria’” (1344), as worthy of 
admiration. Mr. Thomas Woolner’s 
“Bust of the Rajah Brooke” (1317), 
was a work in the finest style of 
sculpture, solid, thoughtful, and dig- 
nified, executed with enormous care 
and irrepressible spirit. More such 
excellent work as this will go far to 
elevate sculpture into the art it ought 
to be, but has not been for so very long. 
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List, the crystal fountains, 
Cradled in the mountains, 

Surging in their onward course, through many a wild ravine ; 
The forest echoes ringing, 
With the song-birds’ joyous singing, 

And the raging torrent foaming, beneath the leafy screen. 
Nature’s music, sweet and wild, 
Like childhood’s happy glee, 

The river leaves its mountain home, to journey to the sea. 


Now, in circling eddies playing, 
And ’mid brake and briar straying; 
Or the brimming waters rushing down the lone and rugged glen; 
Through many a — glade, 
h 


In sunshine and in s 


ade, 


And by wildernesses vast, where it’s lost to human ken; 
Sweeping down the winding valley, 
Ceaseless, rapid, bright, and free, 

The river leaves its mountain home, to journey to the sea. 
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In nooks and shady dells, 
Fringed with breezy summer bells, 
Sparkling in the sunshine on the golden sand. 
Down the flowering meadow, 
Sunbeam follows shadow, 
Singing in its onward course, as through a fairy land. 
Brawling o’er the pebbles, 
By village, moor, and lea, 
The river leaves its mountain home, to journey to the sea. 


’Mid rushes, fern, and sedges, 
Past blooming hawthorn hedges, 
Where the water-lilies sparkle in a sea of floating leaves; 
Rainbows chase the falling showers, 
O’er plains and woody bowers, 
And gild the fields of grain, and their sheaves, 
Like the troubled stream of life, 
The waters ever onward flee,— 
The river leaves its mountain home, to journey to the sea. 


Ever onward in their might, 
By day and silent night; 

Now gliding through the vale, or foaming down the mountain side. 
Moonbeams brightly glancing; 
And stars, reflected dancing 

On the waters, as they sweep along, majestic in their pride, 
Through copse and moorland dreary, 
By tower and fairy tree,— 

The river leaves its mountain home, to journey to the sea. 
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INTELLIGIBLE enough in Italian pa- 
triots; not wholly inconsistent in those, 
who, through good report and evil re- 
port, have held and do hold te the 
ustice, in the main, of the Italian cause. 
Not, perhaps, so easily to be under- 
stood, nor so entirely approved of as 
consistent, when the growlers are they, 
who, without distinguishing between 
that cause and its real or professed 
supporters, have roundly maintained 
that there was neither with the one 
nor with the other kind of theme 
just cause, or even sufficient pretext, 
for its pleading in the terribie court 
of the blood-stained battle-field. 

We have no intention of coming 
back upon that preliminary debate ; 
for the influence of it on practical 
action, the time is wholly past; whereas 
for a calm, dispassionate, historical 
judgment on it, the time, perhaps, is 
not yet come. Moreover, our purpose 
in penning these lines is not that of 
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historical criticism. We have made 
no concealment all along of our hearty 
sympathy for the cause of Italian in- 
dependence and of Italian freedom— 
two distinct objects of sympathy let it 
ever be remembered. The confusion 
of them has, we believe, been a main 
element in much of the unreason anid 
unfairness with which so many of our 
fellow-countrymen throughout Great 
Britain have felt and spoken during 
this last Italian crisis, Italian inde- 
pendence since 1815 has meant the 
abolition of Austrian supremacy. Ita- 
lian freedom has meant, means, and 
ever must mean the establishment and 
consolidation in Italy of the supremacy 
of just civil lawsand of sound political 
principles. We do not assert that 
foreign interference is the best way— 
nor even a good way—of securing na- 
tional independence, or federal inde- 
pendence; not to raise here the vexed 
question of a united or homogenous 
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Italy; but to assert that foreign assist- 
ance may not be helpful in the attain- 
ment of so desirable an object, is to 
talk nonsense. To say nothing of 
the case of the South American 
colonies of Spain, and the success 
of their assisted struggle against the 
dominion of the mother-country ; the 
birth of the Greek kingdom, and as a 
much more satisfactory instance, the 
creation of the kingdom of Belgium, 
arerefutations of the absurdities which 
have fallen within the experience and 
are rife in the memory of every grown 
man in Europe. Wespareourreaders 
all display of historical erudition from 
the days of Elizabeth’s diversion in 
favour of the united provinces of Bel- 
gium to the share taken by Louis the 
Sixteenth in the quarrel against Eng- 
land of the United States of North 
America. 

We repeat it, we are not going to 
discuss the question whether the 
French Emperor was or was not jus- 
tified in backing the just or unjust 
contending of Sardinia against the 
common enemy of Italian independ- 
ence and of Italian freedom too ; but 
we shall ever protest against the fla- 
grant folly of those who, in the teeth 
of all sound reasoning, and of all fair 
historical precedent, argued so angrily 
for the impossibility of his assisting 
the cause at least of Italian independ- 
ence by interfering. Nay, further, we 
intend forthwith to enter a protest 
against the unreason with which they, 
and even others for whose sentiments 
we have a greater tenderness, are now 
crying out that, in point of fact, his 
interference has not assisted it. When 
the Quaker, in the good old times of 
undisputed persecution for conscience’ 
sake, put, with the true “quaking” 
answer, an inconvenient question to 
his judge upon a point of law, which 
might tell in his favour, that impartial 
functionary endeavoured to stop his 
mouth with a quip :—‘ You would be 
no wiser, man, if you kept on asking 
me questions thus till midnight!” 

“Thereafter, friend, as thine an- 
swers shall be!” retorted the man of 
the sad-coloured coat. 

When the friends of Italian inde- 
pendence are insolently, or inconsid- 
erately told that the results obtained 
by the wee of 1859 will profit 
Italians nothing, their wisest answer, 
as we think, must be, “Thereafter as 
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their use of them shall be, friend.” 
We wish it were within our power to 
stamp that phrase upon every true 
patriotic Italian heart! 

We can understand the indignation 
and the bitterness of many a generous 
Italian soul at the matter of this treaty 
of Villa-Franea, and, perhaps, even 
more at the manner of its concluding. 
But we think that some of their pre- 
tended and officious well-wishers 
might find a more soothing exercise 
of their consolatory powers than the 
mere preachment of dolorous and su- 
percilious sermons upon the salutary 
text, “Put not your trust in Princes.” 
That the text is salutary, and the 
“practical application” of it, under 
certain circumstances, profitable, we 
are the last who would deny; but 
the difference between a true prac- 
tical preacher and an impertinent 
driveller consists, nine times out of 
ten, in perceiving what be the cireum- 
stances under which it is profitable 
or even tolerable to drive the “ prac- 
tical application” home. The Italian 
liberals are getting, and will continue 
to get, plenty of “Job’s comforters’ ” 
comfort from the press of theseislands. 
It would be quite superfluous for us 
to offer them any of that cheap com- 
modity did we feel never so much 
inclined to do so. Austrian guns grin 
still from the embrasures of the for- 
tress of the great Quadrilateral. The 
back teeth of the dragon are not 
drawn. But we hardly think the in- 
cisors at Piacenza are likely to get 
fixed in the damaged gums again. Let 
us be thankful for small mercies. 
That “Lombardy to the Mincio,” of 
which the telegrams talk, is an open 
plain, in great measure, as the Z%mes 
has pointed out, in its reassuring, 
friendly way. Raids thereinto, from 
the Quadrilateral, are aformidable and 
very possible contingency. But it will 
be for the Sardo-Lombard military 
engineers to decide whether the noble- 
hearted city of Brescia may not, by 
the resources of modern military skill, 
be made, at least, an outwork for the 
defence of Milan. 

And surely, the result of this last 
invasion of other men’s land, in its 
effect upon the public opinion of Eu- 
rope, has not been such as to give 
great encouragement to the “ prospe- 
rous raid” theory of foreign relations 
in the mind of the Austrian autocrat. 
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Do not his own proclamations profess 
that the want of allies to back him in 
that peculiar method of self-defence 
has compelled him, after a six weeks’ 
campaign, to cede the only historical 
portion of the so-called Hapsburg 
“rights” in the peninsula of Italy, 
without reserve or condition, to the 
good-willand pleasure of hisnew“ par- 
venu” friend and imperial brother ? 

But some one may say :— 

“France will not always be ready 
to march her eagles across the Alps 
in a Sardinian, or Lombardo-Sar- 
dinian quarrel; and when next the 
Austrian army marches from the 
Quadrilateral under another modest 
and much-achieving Giulay, she will 
want no allies, nor any other arm than 
her own for another self-defending 
campaign.” 

To this we answer, it is rather 
hard that we should be compelled to 
discuss events upon any such hypo- 
thesis, with those who have laughed 
to scorn the notion that there was 
any thing aggressive in the attitude of 
Austria throughout these differences. 
If that power be the meek, mild, mo- 
therly creature which she has been 
represented, what danger of invasion 
need the new Sardo-Lombard provinces 
apprehend? She is no bear robbed 
of her own whelps, for the whelps are 
unanimous in repudiating her mater- 
nity. Why, then, may not the Sardo- 
Lombard lambkins frisk in the green 
meadows beyond the cool Mincio 
stream? Why should not those 
pleasant pasturages be the pasture- 
grounds of perpetual peace ? 

We think this is a fair demurrer to 
the plea of a certain class of objectors. 

“ But not only were the Austrians 
innocent, the Sardinians were guilty 
of aggression. Sardinia provoked 
Lombards against the maternal sway 
of Austria; really, the old word ‘ pa- 
ternal’ savours too much of severity, 
and moved her motherly breast to a 
loving indignation. Will not Sardo- 
Lombardy, with the incurable rest- 
lessness of those licentious souls, 
whom neither the cajoleries of Jesuits 
nor the coercion of Croats can per- 
suade to acquiescence in the rule of 
enlightened and beneficent despotism 
—will not she in her turn continue to 
provoke Venetia? And will not this 
unjust and unreasonable provocation 
to ferment within the amazonian 
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breast of Austrian Italy, all the more 
amazonian now that war has seared 
one of the fruitful paps !—will not 
this, we say, call forth once more the 
loving indignation, and bring the 
white-coated champions of law and 
order outof the famous Quadrilateral ? 
Who shall defend your Italian Libe- 
rals then ?” 

First and foremost our answer is: 
we do not wish that Italian or any 
other Liberals should be defended 
from the consequences of their own 
misdeeds. For Liberalism, Italian or 
other, to grow to what its righteous 
character should be, let it be chastened 
for wrongdoing and that “loving cor- 
rection shall make it great.” If, in- 
deed, “unjust and unreasonable pro- 
vocation” be given, let the provoker 
learn, by an avenging stroke, what 
justice and what reason are. We 
cannot think that the King over all 
nations deals otherwise in forming 
for them a moral character than what 
He does in forming that same moral 
character for the nation’s individual 
men. 

If Sardo-Lombardy prove unjust 


and unreasonable it may be good for 
her that even in the shape of Croats 
from the Quadrilateral there should 
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come “‘ messengers of Satan to buffet 
her.” We do not conceive that the 
rule of right is waxen or leaden, to be 
bent at pleasure. We have loathed 
that pitiful political morality which 
has dinned into our ears that Austria, 
fighting the battle of arrogant oppres- 
sion and impious resistance to human 
liberty and mercy, was “fighting,” 
forsooth, “the battle of Europe,” and 
ought to be backed with moral, if not 
with material, support. We are not 
concerned to say which emperor we 
hold to be the more despotic despot of 
the combatants ; but we have been 
concerned, and are still so, to repeat 
that an unrighteous combatant, or 
his unrighteous pretext, cannot make 
us pronounce a righteous cause un- 
righteous. Italian independence, and 
Italian freedom, too, are, to our mind, 
the right of Italian-born men. This 
we professed long before the French- 
man chose to stand out as champion, 
fair or false, for Italy. We would 
not retract the profession because we 
thought he put out a force awkward 
for us to contemplate, when he seized 
the Austrian by the throat. 
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But let the Austrian have justice 
and reason on his side, even in the 
bitterest quarrel with our Italian 
friends, and we trust that our friend- 
ship for them is too sincere and 
heartfelt to make us approve what 
justice and reason condemn. But 
what if the quarrel be not yet “emp- 
tied,” as the French say? 

What if the same insolent contempt 
of justice and of mercy shall, as here- 
tofore, prevail in the councils of the 
Austrian empire? What if Venetia, 
in the freedom of Lombardy, shall 
have now to suffer a double agony, 
as the sister of an escaped slave may 
have to bear, on her single lacerated 
back, the whole tale of those savage 
lashes, which, when two backs shared 
them, could almost satisfy the lech- 
erous cruelty of the slave-owner ? 
What if thus another Italian crisis 
should arrive ? 

Or, put it otherwise : 

What if, as the prospects of evil to 
Italy foretel, the new position of 
Austria in the proposed Italian Con- 
federation shall appear to her, not 
a place of repentance, where, upon 
standing, she may endeavour to make 
almost atonement for her former Ita- 
lian misgovernment, and force even 
Sardinia, aggrandized at her expense, 
tomake extraordinary efforts, in all po- 
litical wisdom and good, lest, after all, 
the Lombard should have fair cause, 
without abdicating his manhood, to 
regret his severance from Venice. 
What if, instead of this, it shall ap- 
pear to her that she has gained a 
surer tower of eminence whence to 
frown down at first, and thence issu- 
ing to tread down under her soldiers’ 
boot-heel all generous and free wis- 
dom of heart and mind in Italy? 
What if the case be so? What shall 
Sardinia do, since French aid is forth- 
coming no longer, to encounter her 
might alone? This is no such forced 
hypothesis. The sulky manifesto of 
the Austrian Emperor contained in 
his order of the day from Verona, 
July 12th, has this expression:—“ My 
gallant army is full of strength and 
courage, and joyfully looks forward 
to the renewal of the struggle.” 

Now to questionings, grounded 
upon such a supposition, a complicated 
answer may be given. 

Italy is certainly in no worse con- 
dition for struggle with Austria now 
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than before. As to purely domestic 
military considerations, her northern 
army, we mean, of course, the Pied- 
montese, has justified the confidence 
it had in its own valour and discipline, 
The addition of four millions of Lom- 
bards to the Sardinian States extends 
its recruiting ground, and that amongst 
a people of very great spirit, and of 
fine physical conformation. Of the 
youth of Central and Southern Italy, 
considerable numbers have learned to 
endure the fatigues of the march, and 
to face the danger of battle. The 
Italian military character has cer- 
tainly suffered in no respect by the 
campaign of 1859. Whereas on the 
other hand, in spite of its confessed 
bravery and consistency, the Austrian 
military system has earned no little 
nor undeserved discredit. The loss of 
“prestige” lies wholly with the foe. 
As to the great question of Independ- 
ence, even granting, which we doubt 
ourselves, that it would be possible to 
restore the Austrian Satraps, the 
Dukes and Grand-Dukes that stood 
beside the German Kaiser to see 
Italian blood flow by the stroke of 
foreign sword and bullet at Solferino, 
and that without condition or modifi- 
cation of their own misrule; even 
granting this improbableand shameful 
contingency, at least the fact remains, 
that four millions more of Italian 
men are free, and that the nucleus of 
the hopes of Italy, in so far, is in- 
creased. 

And this brings us back again to 
our former saying :— 

“The results of this year’s war 
will profit Italians something or no- 
thing thereafter as their use of them 
shall be.” 

Much depends upon Victor Emma- 
nuel; much upon his original subjects; 
no little upon the new citizens that 
come under his rule ; something upon 
the manner in which other Italians 
shall deal by him and them. 

We say much depends upon Victor 
Emmanuel; but by no means all. Tet 
him be to his old subjects and to his 
new the same straightforward, honest 
man he has been hitherto, and all 
may yet be well for Italy. The man- 
ner in which, in their distress and dis- 
appointment, the Tuscans turned still 
to him, on hearing of their own en- 
dangered hopes, proves this. We do 
not say that he will be able to help 
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them in the way which they desire, 
whilst the legions of that French 
Emperor who made the Villa-Franca 
treaty are only just upon the turn to 
Susa for the Alps, or to Genoa for the 
sea. But let the Sardinian King be 
still the “Re galantuomo,” the “ word- 
keeping King” of the last ten years, 
and neither the hatred of the Austrian 
nor the “‘ sournoiserie” of the French- 
man can keep him from being still 
King of hearts in Italy. At the cheap 
cost of keeping his lips from lying he 
may yet hold and increase a supremacy 
of which the might of both united 
despots cannot rob him, and for the 
exercise of which great opportunities 
may yet remain in store. 

But upon the main body of men in 
Piedmont still more depends, Let 
them not forget that theirs is a Con- 
stitutional Government, and let them 
use the admirable resources well 
which such a Government has for 
good in the hands of reasonable and 
large-hearted men. 

We marvel at the tone in which 
some of our British journalists have 
spoken of the retirement from office 
of M. Cavour. Of course he retired— 
what else was he to do? But it is 
strange doctrine to be assumed as true 
by constitutional British writers that 
the policy which an able and patriotic 
man pursues is to be paralyzed by 
his retirement from the Ministerial 
Bench. 

Free from the trammels which, in 
office, beset and hamper even the 
most powerful of ministers—gaining, 
indeed, it may be, by that freedom, 
the confidence of many in a country 
where suspicion dogs the holder of 
place more resolutely than among 
ourselves, who have longer breathed 
constitutional air in politics—Mon- 
sieur Cavour may yet have (and we 
are not ashamed to express our earnest 
hope that he may have them) oppor- 
tunities of serving hisenlarged country 
and Italy through it, not only not in- 
ferior, but, in the end, superior to any 
in his former political career. 

Let it, for imstance, be his manful 
endeavour to assist in bringing the 
new Lombard deputies to an appre- 
ciation and understanding of the 
duties of popular representatives in a 
free State. Let him use all the power 
and influence his talents and his ser- 
vices have given him, to facilitate, in 
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every way their amalgamation with 
their fellow-citizens, older in the ex- 
ercise of liberty than themselves. Let 
him preach by precept and example 
to those elder sons of Italian consti- 
tutional freedom great tenderness in 
dealing at first with the jealous sus- 
ceptibilities and the shyness of the 
half-won confidence of the new sub- 
jects of the Sardinian crown. Let 
him do such work as this, out of office 
or in it, and who so blind as not to 
perceive how great a work he will 
still be doing for Italy ? 

In speaking thus, we have also suf- 
ficiently shown what that is which 
Italy requires at the hand of those 
Lombard men. They must strengthen 
by this accession, not weaken the most 
hopeful of organized Italian states. 
As for the “rights” of the Hapsburg 
over them, or the insulting recogni- 
tion of them by the Bonaparte, let 
not those Lombards heed such puerile 
insolencies of two despotic men, Now 
that they are rid of the Austrian, the 
question with them should be not so 
much of rights as of duties. They 
have becomenow, with the Sardinians, 
co-trustees for the future liberties and 
progress of Italy. It is a sacred and 
a glorious trust. They have held it 
from a Higher Disposer of events 
than the Hapsburg or the Bonaparte 
either. Let them understand this, 
and it will be marvellous how “fusion- 
al” difficulties will disappear, and how 
municipal rivalries will be swallowed 
up in grander national aspirations. 

And let all other Italians persevere 
in that wisdom which, on the whole, 
has certainly characterized their move- 
ment of the present year. Let the 
Sardo-Lombard kingdom still serve 
them for a point of concentration; in 
sympathies at all times, and in action 
whensoever the hour for energetic 
action comes. 

Too much truthfulness, whatever 
the preaching drivellersand Job’scom- 
forters, of whom we spoke before, may 
say, has never been the political de- 
fect of Italians. For ourselves we do 
not see that it is proved that the more 
thinking portion of them trusted their 
imperial ally one whit more blindly 
than those who here in Great Britain 
pretend to have seen through him 
all along. The countrymen of Ma- 
chiavelli, so far as we have known 
them, can see, to use a very vulgar 
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simile, “as far as most men into a 
millstone.” Indeed the Austrian 
millstone has been round their necks 
and under their eyes so long, that our 
conviction is, they know more about 
its nature than their British monitors 
and censors did, when they determined 
that it was worth their while to risk, 
in hopes of shaking it off, a campaign 
side by side, even with the Emperor 
of the coup d'etat. But be that as it 
may. We see in this peace of Villa- 
Franca, such as it seems now, plenty 
to account for Italian exasperation ; 
nothing to justify Italian despair. 

A little gain is nota total loss. Let 
no Italian relax in his endeavour to 
secure the fulfilment of the boast, 
“ Ttalia fara da se.” 

But we will not pass under silence 
one other possible element of hope for 
the time to come. 

We have already repeated it, we 
are not now going to rip up the past. 

We will make no single quotation 
from the blue book of James Earl of 
Malmesbury. This only will we say. 
The desertion of the cause of Italian 
independence by a despot, who never 
could have done aught, sincerely, for 
Italian freedom,—remember, we main- 
tain our strict distinction here,—will 
not indispose towards it the people of 
Great Britain. 

The generous instincts and usually 
fair judgment of that people, have 
not had in this Italian crisis their free 
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play. A keen jealousy, and a some- 
what ignoble fear—for we will not be 
flatterers—of the resources of France, 
wielded in the hands of such a man 
as Napoleon the Third, have un- 
doubtedly swayed too much, these 
last few months, the minds of British 
men. 

All that is over. 

We will trust the negotiator of 
Villa-Franca just so far as will not 
interfere with a brisk production of 
Armstrong guns, and an uninterrupted 
construction of the great Steam Ram. 

But though we know that our 
Ttalian friendsare, as we acknowledge, 
not without reason, irritated at our 
tone and temper through this year’s 
phase of their great Austrian contro- 
versy, we think they may rest assured, 
that at the bottom of British hearts, 
in our generation, there lies the sin- 
cere conviction that the true alliances 
of Britain can never be with despots, 
nor with despotic dynasties, as against 
citizens desirous to be both orderly 
and free. We think we may promise 
them, that in the long run, in spite of 
meaner apprehensions and of anti- 
quated tradition concerning a balance 
of power ten times disturbed, the 
moral influence of Britain must be 
found; and, at the last extremity, 
her great material power, will be on 
the side of right against might, of the 
oppressed against them that oppress. 





